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Mr 10 46, Fo ; 
” F the whole Legion once in 
* your Pay, perhaps not one 
Writer continues in your Service; as 
fp they tollow'd you for the Loaves ad 
Fiſhes only, their Zeal fail'd with 
their Appointments, and they found 
tit neceſlary to take up ſome other 
Ian N 
= Bur though, like FEED myo; 
= I attended your Meridian, I ſhall not, 
= like them, forſake you at your De- 
| Cline; on the contrary, I am ſtill as 
| much at Jour: Devotion as ever, and : 
% 2 50 ic 


A 
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iv DEDICATION. 
it is notorious you have now, as. 
much to beſtow as I expected then. 
As therefore I make myApproaches, 
with the ſame Sincerity, I depend on 
the ſame Reception; more eſpecially 
when TI farther aſſüre you, that, if I 
happen to be the longeſt Liver, Iwill 
be as juſt to your Memory, as I have 


been to your Adminiſtration. 


Wenz I in the ſame Way of Think- 


ing with that Roman. Tyrant, who. 


wiſh' d his Reign might be diſtinguiſh d 85 
to Poſterity by ſome Plague, Famine, 
Earthquake, or other dreadful Viſita- 


tion, I ſhould take a Pride in boaſt- 7 


ing hat der Great, was my 


Cotemporary. But my Ambition { 5 
check d by my Humanity, a I 


am, I can only glory that, as long as 
the Britiſb Annals ſhall be read, our 
Names, like the Poifon and the Anti- 
dote, will be coupled together. | 
Lon Lordſhip will, I hope, ex- 
cuſe this little Sac to Vanity. 


Every Man is fond of an Opportunity 
ta throw an advantageous Light upon 


him- : 


DEDICATION. © 
f himſelf; and though I profeſſedly 
ſpread the Canvaſs for your Portrait, 
I could not help edging in a flight 
Sketch of my own. | | 
iT ſhall not, however, forget that | 
your Lordſhip is to be the nc 
Figure, nor that I ought to be con- 
tent with an obſcure Corner of the 
. like your Equerry, holding 
your Stirrup, or preſenting that Head- 
Piece, which none but you would 
preſume to put on; or rather as your 
Squire, aſſiſting to diſarm you; or 
helping you out of your Saddle, Se. | 
Mu Lord, Dedications to great 
5 Men, like the. Pictures of fine Wo- 
men, muſt preſent nothing but Charms 
: and Graces :| Do not bluſh therefore 
gut why do I caution you againſt 
a Weakneſs, you are in no Danger 
of falling into? Should out- do 


Pin in Panegyric, ſhould I out-do 


an Addreſs in Complaiſance, you have 
received an Hundred other Dedicati- 
ons, which have done the ſame; and 


v DEDICATION. 


as you ever paid for all they contain vad, 
all was but your Due. = 
Bor it is not my Deſign to tread: 
the beaten Track, and compare you 
either to Fabius or Cicero, To inſi- 
nuate you ever had a T ype or Pa- 
!  rallel, is to injure you. No, you 
* are Yourſelf ; an Original; a Mon- 
| ſuch; nor is it likely Poſterity ſhould 
ever produce ſuch another. It is e- 
nough for me to give you your on; 
lluaaſpire to no more; and That I then 
| © not attempt but by Figure only. 
| | Tus Serpent, we are told, was, 
by Creation, the ſubtleſt Beaſt af the 
= | Field. and therefore became a proper 
Tool for the Devil. Where any Thing 
Waͤ⸗as to be got, he could find a Way 
=: [SD wriggle himſelf in; when any 
Misfortune threaten'd him, he could 
| anda Way to wriggle himſelf out. 
| Once a Year he threw off his Slough, 
11 and appear d to be a new Creature. 
_ Golden Pippins were his favourite 
Fruit, or rather the Sedom- Apple, 
fair without, but rotten at the Core. 


1s | 


DEDICATION. vil 


Life he promiſed, Death he deviſed; 
and Corruption he entail'd from Go 
| neration to Generation. Out of Pa- 
radiſe, it is true, he was driven; but 
though his Head was threaten' d, we 
do not find that the Sentence bath as 
yet taken Place; on the contrary, he 
no longer grovels on his Belly, or licks 
the Duſt, but hath put forth Wings, 
claims a Place among the Powers of 
the Air, and exactly reſembles the 
| Dragon 1 in the Revelations. 

Tux old Jingle of Honores mutant 


Mores you have the Glory, my Lord, 


to be an illuſtrious Exception to; 
however enlarged with Stile and Ti- | 
mn you continue to be within the 
very {ame ; and thereby ſhew the e- 
minent Inhgnificancy of ſuch V ani- 
+ | 
| "Thar you condeſcended to accept 
of them, will ever to ſome be Matter 
of Wonder; that you condeſcended to 
ſolicit them, will never perhaps be 
= believed. Why ſhould a Man, who. 
= deſpiſed. the bas be fond of the 
= 20 ame ? 


wil DEDICATION. 

Name? And that you always had the 

Magnanimity to be above Opinion, __. 
maniteſt by every Action of your 

| Life. _ en 

Bur what Labyringhi is there 10 


intricate, that if you follow the 
Thread, may not be explored ? A 


1 Peerage was only the Means, a Quie- 


tus was the End: You had perform'd 
your Voyage, your Bark was crazy; 
the Storm was up, and the firſt Port . 
welcome. While the Helm was worth 
holding, you held it; when only an 
Encumbrance, you reſig n'd it; 

qually pleaſed with your own — 


that your Enemies ſucceeded | to the 


Danger, and that your own Crew 
continued to navigate the Veſſel as 
before. OW 
Tuus far, my Lord, 1 done 
as, on this Decaſion, I ought ; touch'd 
both on your peerleſs Qualities, and 
peerleſs Succeſs, with the delicate 
Hand of a Dedicator ; - without the 
leaſt Reflection, whether the Portico 
and the Building are of a Picce ; and 
5 When : 
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5 wa I was on the Point of conclud- 13 
ing the following remarkable Paſſage | 


ftared me in the Face. 


* The Laws muſt be deſtroy d, bes 


ore they can ; ſuffer, „ or you eſcape. | 


A tremendous Prophecy, my Lord, 


and what you can never be out of the | 
Reach of, till you are in your Grave! 


 Taar no Man ought to be eſteem d 


| kaggy till he is dead, is the Saying of 
Solon. Whether or not, therefore, 
the Stream of your good Fortune is to 
flow on without Interruption, whe- 
ther you are to be cut or drop from 
the Tree, I am afraid to pronounce. 
On the Stage, indeed, when a 
Maſter- Poet exerts his ee, over the 


Paſſions, his Victim at the End of 


the fourth Act is frequently made to 
ſing a Requiem to his Cares and Sor- 

ros, as if for ever done ee, 
But alas ! his Cataſtrophe is then at 
Hand, and Fate realy.” to drop the 
Curtain, 


® Letter XII. Page 13. 
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* DEDICATION. 


PT HUS much ſhall ſerve for whe | 
T had to addreſs perſonally- to your 
Lordſhip ; : and as to the Work, which, 
thhught not dignify'd with your N ame, 
is now to be made Partaker of your - 
Immortality ; what I have to add on 
that Head will, perhaps, make its 
Appearance with more Propriety in a 
Preface to the courteous Reader, 
LAS, however, your Lordſhip 
ſhould hold me Without Excuſe, for 


thus ſolemnly devoting it to you, 


know that I have done it for the ſame 


Reaſon, that Pilots defire to plant i 


yy _ the Senne 


7 am, as ever, 
8 My Loxp, 35 
vour devoted, 
bumble 5 ervant, 
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 OOSE Papers reſemble the Sy 
Leaves; however oraculous their 
Contents, Time, almoſt with a ſin- 


dle Breath, ſunders them for ever; a Fate, 


which perhaps moſt modern Productions de- 
| {erve, but wh few Authors can 1 8 


1 HE runny an fallow. were, | how- 
ever, neither made publick at firſt, nor 


collected now, as a Trap for Reputation; I& 7 


they had, no doubt the Writer would have 
put in his Claim, as ſoon as the Voice of the 


: 5 Nation had declared in his Favour. It is 


rather to be ſuppoſed they were occafion'd 


dy a more extenſive and leſs pleaſing View, 
85 ariſing from a Survey of the dangerous 


Deligns | 


8 


& PREFACE «+ | 
| Deſigns of thoſe above, and the calamitous 
1 Situation of thoſe below. 
= BoAD "Im had thei: full Effect; had 1 
TE ne one Side that they could no other- 
| __ wile difarm Oppoſition, than by approv= — ? 
ning themſelves in Deed the Friends and Ser- 1 
| vants of the Publick; or the other that 
| their Strength conſiſted in their Unanimity, - | 
| and their Importance in their Integrity ; 
perhaps the Author might have exclaim'd 
with old S1MzoN, Lord, now let thy Sera 
want depart in Peace --- for mine Eyes have 


feen thy Salvation; and put a Period to b 
Labours. 


* — — ORE my 
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1% B ba T as neither of theſe neceſſary Ends 

ſeems as yet to have been fully obtain'd ; as 

| the Veſſel of our Iniquities is not yet full; 

i as Power is ſtill warp'd to the Prejudice of 
WO | thoſe it was ordain'd | to ſerve, and Oppoſi- 

i © tion is like to continue as violent as ever; 
| what was firſt fired, - occaſionally, as a Bea- 
con to give the Alarm, muſt now be kept 
continually alight, that the Danger may be 
22 viſible, . that no Direction may be 

| | wanting 


PREFACE. a 
| anti g to thoſe, who would throw them 


ſelves into the Breach, with a firm Reſolution 
to die or to ſubdue = 


4 F ever a Teſt for the Tryal of Spirits 
can be neceſſary, it is now ;f ever thoſe of 
Liberty and Faction ought to be diſtinguiſh'd 


from each other, it is now; if ever it is in- 


1 8 cumbent on the People to know what Truth 


is, and to follow it, it is now. 


f Wenn W vs like Oil, 
| hath only cover'd the Surface, while the Vi- 
negar of Faction hath corroded the Conſtitu- 
tion underneath, though Good hath reſultd 
from both; for even Faction muſt be at firſt 
popular; and Popularity cannot be acquired 
without the Evidence of ſome good Deeds, 
= which, like Abraham's Faith, may hold the 
= Place of * 


— is a T. ime when Factions, by the 
Vehemence of their own Fermentation, ſtun 
and diſable one another; and this is the Time, 
when plain Senſe, and downri ght Honeſty, 
= ö have 


W PREPACE. 
have the only Chance to get —— and ; 


- introduce Reformation. | 


: 1 that Time is now perhaps 5 
Party-Leaders of all Kinds are equally in 
Diſgrace; and the Publick may be grown : 


wiſe enough t to judge of the Tree * its 
Frwis. 


5 Taz Republication of theſe Papers is 
therefore, at this Time, moſt eſpecially; 
ſeaſonable. If we do not take Adva ntage 
of the ſtanding Water of F action, the Tide 
will ſoon turn one Way or the other, and 


deere it; and this can be effected 


no Way. fo happily, as by ſiding with ſuch; 


while ſuch are to be found, who appear a 


have been really inſpired with the genuine 


spirit of Liberty; who have purged them- 
| ſelves from the very Suſpicion of ſiniſter Views, 
by refuſing, at any Price, to forego the no- 


ble Cauſe they had eſpouſed, or give a _ 5 
tion to the Ruin of their Country. | 

172 T but one _ brave, diſintereſted, | 
active Man 2 * be will be received, 
fol- 


» RE FACE mw 
follow'd, and almoſt adored, as the Guar- 
dian-Genius of theſe Kingdoms. Without 
a Foundation of ſolid Virtue, and publick 
Spirit, the nobleſt Accompliſhments loſe 
their Importance; ; with it, Common-Senſe 


grows venerable, and the Dove triumphs o- 
ver the 1 * 


1 y, 8 . 18 any one Man of uff 
cient Eminence among us, who, upon a2 
thorough Self-Examination, feels himſelf to 

be within this Deſcription, let him ſtand 
forth; and, by a ſolemn, open, and explicit 
Renunciation of all Power, Places, Penſions, 
and every other Species of Court-Merchan- 
dize, lay the Ground- Work for obtaining the 
Confidence of the People; and, as far as 
Honour and Infamy can bind, give Security 


for the religious Obſervance of his Fog 
ment. 9 


B UT if Modeſty ſhould ddr what pub- 
lick Neceſſity makes a Duty, let this one 
Man endeavour to inſpire a few more 


= with the ſame generous Sentiments, and 


ker 


vi PREPACE. 
let them divide both the Service and the 
as = 
810 RY, | which, however 48 0 an N 
diſcountenanced of late, is the only Thing 
worth the Ambition of the Great, and 


what the Voice of the * =— can be- 
ſtow ! 


qu valle 4 
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LETTER 1 


5 I R, 
I NCE the buſy Scene of the Year is 


over at home, and we may perhaps 
wait ſeveral Months before the ſuccets- 
ul Negotiations of France furniſh us 
With new Hopes of a general Pacification, 
and give you Occaſion to carry your 8 Specula- 
tions forward, it may be proper enough for 
Fou to caſt your Eyes backwards; to reflect 
on your own Conduct; and to call yourſelf to 
Account before your own Tribunal. 
I am fo much perſuaded of the Integrity 
of your Intentions, that I do not in the leaſt 
ſuſpect you will think my Advice imperti- 
nent; and therefore I ſhall attempt to lead 
your Thoughts on this Subject, by giving you 
an Account of ſome Parts of a Converſation, 
at vrhich J happen'd to be preſent very lately. 
Several of your Papers and ſeveral of thoſe, 
Which have been written againſt you, lay be⸗ 
bore a Company, Wy} often meets, rather 
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FEY © 
to live than to drink a according to 
that Diſtinction, which Tully makes to the | 


Advantage of his own Nation over the Greeks. 
They diſpute without Strife, and examine as 


diſpaſſionately the Events and the Characters 
of * preſent Age, as they reaſon about thoſe, 


which are found in Hiſtory, When I came 


in, a Gentleman was ſaying, that your Vic- 


tories had been cheaply bought; and that he 


had not ſeen one Champion, able to break a 


Launce, enter the Liſts againſt you; upon 
which ſome were ready to obſerve the Incon- 

ſiſtencies of human Nature, and how hard it 
often proves to hire Men to avow. and defend 
even that, which they are hired to act. 

Others were willing to hope that Corruption 
had not ſpread very wide, nor taken Root 


very deep amongſt us. All agreed, that if 


| your Papers could be ſuſpected to be written 


in Oppoſition to the preſent Miniſters, the 


feeble and low Oppoſition you have met with 
would deſerve to be look'd upon as a very 
melancholy Symptom for them; fince it 
would denote * their Cauſe was deem'd 
univerſally bad; or that their Perſons were 
grown univerſally odious among Men of 
Senſe, Ingenuity and Knowledge. It would. 


denote their Guilt, or their Misfortune per- 
haps both. 


Here one of the Company interpoſed, by ob⸗ 
ſerving very prudently, that any Thing ſo. 
void of Probability, as not to fall even under 
4 : Suſpicion, v was unworthy of farther Confide- 


. 


E 


c ration. But, ſaid he, whatever particular 


8 © Views Mr. D- Anvers may have had, one 
eneral Effect, which I cannot approve, has 


: low from his Writings. We muſt re- 


© member that when he began to publiſh his 
© weekly Lucubrations, univerſal Quiet pre- 
© vail d, if not univerſal Satisfaction ; for in 
what Place, or at what Time was the laſt 
« ever found? Few People enquired; fewer 
* erumbled ; none clamour'd ; all acquieiced. 


Nov the Humour of the Nation is alter'd. 


wy Eier Man enquires with Eagerneſs and exa- 
* mines with Freedom. All Orders of Men 


are more intent than I ever obſerved them 
© to be on the Courſe of publick Affairs; and 
1 deliver their Judgments with leſs Reſerve 


upon the moſt important. From this Al- 


_ © teration, for which the Crafleman is chiefly 


« anſwerable, no good Conſequence can, 1 


think, proceed; and it is viſible that ſeveral 
"1p Inconveniencies may.“ | 


To this many of us could by no Means 
aſſent. We apprehended that in a Country, 


circumſtanced ike ours, and under a Govern- 
x ment conſtitut d like ours, the People had a 


Right to be inform d and to reaſon about pub- 4 


lick Affairs; that when wiſe and honeſt Mea- 
| June are purſued, and the Nation reaps the 
Advantage of them, the Exerciſe of this Right 


will always be agreeable to the Men in Power; 
that, indeed, if weak and wicked Meaſures 


are purſued, the Men in Power might find 
the Exerciſe of this Right diſagreeable, in- 


* ä convenient 


4 G W G gHŹa a fr a rm nm̊ m 


ral 


convenient and ſometimes dangerous to them; 


but that, even in this Caſe, there would be no 
Pretence for attempting to deprive the People 

of this Right, or for diſcouraging the Exerciſe 
of it; and that to forbid Men to complain, 


when they ſuffer, would be an Inſtance of 


Tyranny but one Degree below that, which 
the Triumvirs gave, during the Slaughter 5 
and Terror of the Proſcriptions; when by 
Edict they commanded all Men #o be —— 7 . 


upon Pain of Death. 


The Perſon, from whom we differ d, 


. brought us back to the particular Caſe of your | 
Writings, Mr. D' Anvers. ' He endeavour'd 


to ſupport what he had faid againſt them i in 
this Manner; tp 


There was no good Reaſon for 1 
this Spirit, which I diſlike, in the Nation, 
when the Craft/man began to write, or there 
was ſuch a Reaſon. If there was none, why 
has he given ſo much Alarm? If there was 
one, how has it come to paſs that ſo great 
an Alarm has produced fo little Effect? Will 
you fay that he had very good Reaſon to 
rouze this Spirit, but that it has hitherto had 
no Opportunity of exerting itſelf? Or will 
you ſay that his Reaſons were good and the 
Opportunity fair, but that the Minds of Men, 
which have been convinced by the former, 
have not yet been determined to improve 


that if there was no good, and even preſſing 


I Reaſon to raiſe ſack: a Spirit in the Nation 


the latter? I obſerve on all theſe Alternatives, 


] 


4 


as J diſlike, (becauſe I expect no national. 
Benefit, and! fear much Inconveniency from 
it) Mr. D' Anders has acted a very wicked 
. Part: and is little better than a Sower of Sedi- 
tion. If there was ſuch a Reaſon, but no 
fach Opportunity, he has acted a very weak 
Part, and is but a ſhallow Politician. If | 
there was ſuch a Reaſon and ſuch an Oppor- 
unity, but no Diſpoſition in the Minds of 
Men to follow their Conviction, you may 
excuſe your favourite Author, perhaps, by 
alledging that the Minds of Men are in the 
Power of God alone; but you will repreſent 
our national Condition to be more deſperate 
than I ever thought it, or am yet willing to 
believe it. Upon this Suppoſition J affirm 
that Mr. D'Anvers is not to be excuſed, if 
he continues to write; ſor if he cannot raiſe 
this Diſpoſition by Perſuaſion, what does he 
aim at farther? I hope that he and you, 
who defend him, admire as much as I pro- 
 feſs to do that divine Saying of PLaTo; | 
we may endeavour to perſuade our Fellow- 
Citizens; but it is not lawful to force them + 
even to that, which is beſt for them. 
"Whilſt all this paſs'd, I took Notice that 
1 antient venerable Gentleman ſhew'd more 
Emotion, and greater Impatience than I re- 
member d to have ſeen him ever expreſs be- 
fore. As ſoon as the other had concluded, he 
broke Silence in the following Manner; 
Jou have endeavour'd to prove, Sir, that 
the nos nan ſhould not have begun to 
| 7 e © Write 3 


N 5 a hs na «a a 4% 


| « 6 * 
© write; or at leaſt that he is inexcuſable * 


continuing. Now J not only differ from 
* you, but I differ from you upon the very 


Foundation, on which you have eſtabliſh' d 


© that whole Argument. 
© The Face of Things was, 1 agree, as calm 


© as you repreſent it to have been, when my 


* honeſt Cotemporary Caleb took up his Pen. 


8 They were halcyon Days truly. We were 


not only quzer, but we ſeem'd implicit, and 


8 dull Uniformity of eternal Afent prevaild 


in every Place. Jagree that, ſince that Time, 
: * Things are very much alter d. A Ferment, 
* or Spirit, call it which you pleaſe, is raiſed; 


| : but, I bleſs God, it 1s not the blind and . | 


© ous Spirit of Party. It is a Spirit, which 


* ſprings from Information and Conviction, 


that has diffuſed itſelf not only | to all Orders | 


© of Men, as you obſerved, - but to Men of all 
; « Denominations, Even they, who act a- 

* gainſt it, encourage it. You cannot call it 
; Toriſin, when ſuch Numbers of independent 
* Whigs avow it. To call it Whigi/m would 


_ © be improper likewiſe, when fo many Tories 


© concur in it. He, who ſhould call it Faco- 
* bitiſm, would be too abſurd to deſerve an 


© Anſwer. What is it then? It is, I think, a 
Revival of the true old Eng1i/h Spirit, which 


© prevail'd in the Days of our Fathers, and 
* which muſt always be national, ſince it has 
no Direction but to the national Intereſt; 
9. * una vo Ommum 3 and 1 5 we 
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« ſhall never hw Occaſion to WY) . Odi 
* firmata quam Prefido. 5 
© This Spirit the Craftſman has cond | 
© to raiſe; and I affirm, in my Turn, that ſu 
© poling him to have no other Reaſon for rai- 
1 5 ſing and ſupporting it than a general Obſer- 
vation of the contrary Temper, into which 
the Nation had fallen, he deferves the Ac- 

1 knowledgements of every honeft Man in Bri- 
| ©f4a7n, for the Part he has ated, The Diſpute 
between us is thus reduced to one ſingle Pro- 
3 and if I prove this, all your Rea- 
ſoning, Sir, falls of Courſe to the Ground. 
. other aſſented; the State of the Diſ- 
: pute was fix d; and the old Gentleman pro- 
cCeeded in his Argument to this Effect; 

Give me leave to borrow, upon this Oc- 
© caſion, an Image, which my Lord Bacon em- 
* ploys, in one of his Effays, upon another. 
A People, who will maintain their Liberties, 

"© muſt pray for the Blefling of Fudah, to 
© avoid the Fate of TIffachar; the greateſt 
© Curſe, which can befall them. Far from 
Jogging on ſilently and tamely, like the A/ 
between two Burthens, ſuch a People muſt 
preſerve ſome of the Fierceneſs of a Lyon, 
© and even make their Roar to be heard like 
bis, whenever they are Injured, or ſo much 
"IC threaten'd. 
l do not mean to „ your ſedi- 

© t10us, rebellious Spirit, which will create a 

« perpetual Scene of Tumult and Diſorder, 

and expoſe every State to frequent and dan- 
of 1 5 gerous 
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gerous Convulſions. Neither would I b 
thought to approve even that popular Peeviſh- 
neſs of Temper, which ſometimes prevails, 
ſo as to diſcompoſe the Harmony of the 


ſeveral: Orders of Government. But this 1 


aſſert, that Liberty cannot be long ſecure, in 


any Country, unleſs a perpetual Fealouſy 


watches over it, and a conſtant determined 
Reſolution protects it in the whole Body of 


the Nation. The Principle muſt be perma- 


nent and equal. The Exerciſe of it ought 
to be proportion'd to the Occaſions. The 
hundred Eyes of Argus were not always 
kept open; but they were never all cloſed. 
The whole Body of a Nation may be as 


jealous of their Liberties, as a private Man 


of his Honour. They may be, at all Times, 
animated by a generous Reſolution of de- 
fending theſe Liberties, at any Riſque; as he 
may, at all Times, feel in his Heart the 


Courage of venturing his Life to maintain 
his Honour. But as there is no neceſſary 


Conſequence from this private Character to 
that of a guarrelſome Bully; fo neither is 
there any neceſſary Conſequence from the 


publicł Character I have recommended to 


that of a factious, rebellious People. 
Liberty is a tender Plant, which will not 
flouriſh unleſs the Genius of the Soil be pro- 
per for it; nor will any Soil continue to be fo 
long, which is not cultivated with inceſſant - 


Care. Variæ illudunt Peſtes; Miſchiefs of 


various Kinds abound; and there is no Sea- 
BE En ſon, 
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ſon, in the Revolution of the great political 
Year of Government, when we can ſay, with 
Truth, that Liberty is entirely free from im- 


mediate, or remote Danger. 
In every Kind of Government ſome Powers 
muſt be lodged in particular Men, or par- 


ticular Bodies of Men, for the good Order 
and Preſervation of the whole Community. 


The Lines, which circumſcribe the Powers, 


are the Bounds of Separation between the 


Prerogatives of the Prince, or other Magi- 


ſtrate, and the Privileges of the People. Every 


Step, which the Prince, or Magiſtrate, makes 
beyond theſe Bounds, is an Encroachment 
on Liberty, and every Attempt towards ma» 
king ſuch a Step is a Danger to Liberty. 

Thus we ſee how great a Truſt is repoſed 
in thoſe, to whom ſuch Powers are com- 
mitted ; and if we look into the Heart of 


Man, we ſhall ſoon diſcover how great, : 


though unavoidable, a Temptation is laid 


in their Way. The Love of Power is na- 


tural; it is inſatiable ; almoſt conſtantly 
whetted, and never cloy'd by Poſſeſſion. If 
therefore all Men will endeavour to encreaſe 
their Power, or at leaſt to prolong and ſe- 
cure the Enjoyment of it, according to the 
uncertain Meaſure of their own Paſſions, 
and not according to the ſtated Proportion 
of Reaſon and of Law; and if neither one 
nor the other of theſe can be attempted 
without a Danger to Liberty ; it follows un- 
deniably that, in the Nature of Things, the 
VV Motion 
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,” Notion of a perpetual Danger to Liberty is 
* inſeparable: from the "ey: Notion of Govern= 


ment. 
That theſe Principles are true, will appear 


evident from Practice and Experience, as 
* well as from Speculation. All Forms of 
Government ſuppoſe them to bs ſo; and in 


* ſuch as are not abſolute Monarchies we find 


the utmoſt Precautions, which their ſeveral 
© Inftitutions admit, taken againſt this Evil ; 
from hence that Rotation of Employments 
© in Commontwealths; the annual, or other more 
frequent Elections of Magiſtrates; and all 
© thoſe Checks and Controuls, which the Wiſ- 
dom of Legiſlators, prompted by Experience, | 


© has invented. 


In perfet? Democracies theſe Precautions 

| © have been taken in the bigheſt Degree; and 
yet even there they have not been always - 
effectual. They were carry'd ſo far in the 

* Athenian Form of Government, that this 

l * People ſeem'd more in Danger of falling 
into Anarchy than Tyranny ; and yet one of 


* their Magiſtrates found Means to become 


© their Tyrant, and to tranſmit this Power to 
© his Succeſſors. 


© In mix'd Governments the Danger . = 


f ſtill be greater. Such a one we may juſtly 


* reckon that of Rome, as well during the 


2 as republican State; and ſurely no Hiſ- 


© tory can be more fruitful in Examples of 


© the Danger, to which Liberty ſtands ex- 
L - poſed from the natural, and therefore lam 
„„ 5 5 „ ns 
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; « ſtant Deſire of amplifying and maintaining 
Power, than the Roman Hiſtory is, from 
- £ the laſt of the Rags to the firſt of the Em- 
erors. 
1 Monarchy, limited like ours, may be 
© placed, for aught I know, as it has often 
© been repreſented, juſt in . the middle Point; 
from whence a Deviation leads, on one 
Hand, to Tyranny ; and, on the other, to 
. Anarchy; but ſure I am that if we are ſituat- 
ed juſt in the mzddle Point, the leaſt Devia- 
tion is the more cautionally to be guarded 
* againſt. Liberty would be ſafer, perhaps, 
if we inclined a little more than we e do to 
the popular Side. 
© It may be faid, and I would . 
© the Objection, that if we are thus. placed, 
© our Care ought to be exerted equally againſt 
« Deviations on either Side; and that I am 
the more in the wrong to appear ſo appre- 
© henſive of thoſe on one Side, and ſo little 
* apprehenſive of thoſe on the other; becauſe 
even our own Hiſtory might have ſhewn us 
_ © that Deviations to the popular Side have 
' © coſt us at leaſt as dear, as ever thoſe to the 
| © other Side can be pretended to have done. 
© But let it be conſider'd; 
: Firſt, that as far as theſe national Cala- 
* mities, hinted at in the Objection, have been 
© the unavoidable Conſequences of Methods 
« neceſſary to ſecure or retrieve Liberty, it is. 
infamous to repine at them, whatever they 
£ have coſt. e 
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; W that the Caſes compared to- 
© gether, and ſuppoſed in this Objection to be 
equal, are not ſo. I may ſafely appeal to 
every impartial Reader of our Hiſtory, whe- 
© ther any Truth he collected from it ever 


* ſtruck him more ſtrongly than this; that 


* when the Diſputes between the King and 
the People have been carry'd to ſuch Ex- 
* tremes, as to draw national Calamities after 

* them, it has not been owing primarily to 


- he Obſtinacy and weak Management of the 


Court, and is therefore unjuſtly charged on 
the juſt Spirit F Liberty. In Truth a Spirit 
2 * of Liberty will never deſtroy a free Conſtitu- 

tion; a Spirit of Faction may. But I appeal 


© again, whether thoſe of our Princes, who 


© have had Senſe and Virtue enough to'encou- | 


©< 


rage the one, have bad any * to fear 

* from the other. | 
Now if Experience ſhews, as Tam per- 

ſuaded it does, that the Prerogative and 


power of a Prince will never be in any real 


Danger, when he invades, neither openly 
nor inſidiouſly, the Liberties of his People; 
the ſame Experience will ſhew that the 
Liberties of a People may be in very real 


rogative and Power of the Prince, they ſub- - 


rence is plain. A Spirit of Faction alone 

will be always too weak to cope with the 

legal Power and Authority of the Crown ; SY 
*and 


Danger, when, far from invading the Pre- 


mit to one, and are even ſo good as to en- 


creaſe the ether. The Reaſon of this Diffe- 


. 
and the Spirit of Liberty, in he whole Body 
of the People, which contradiſtinguiſhes 
this Caſe from the other, may be raiſed by 
the Fear of /o/ing ; but cannot he fo raiſed 
by the Hopes of acquiring. The Fear is 
common to all, the Hope can only be par- 
ticular to a few. The Fear therefore may 
become a general Principle of Union ; the 

Hope cannot. 

But if a national Spirit cannot be any 5 
other than a defenſive and, therefore unpro- 
voked, an harmleſs, inolkenſive Spirit ; that 
of a Prince cannot, without due Coertion, 
be kept within the fame Bounds; for here ; 
the Tables are turn'd ; and the Hope of ac- 
quiring, which can never be a common 
Principle among the Multitude to unite and 
carry them into Action, becomes an almoſt 
irreſiſtible Motive to the Prince ; who, by 
yielding to it, indulges the moſt powerful 
Paſſions of the Soul; who finds many to 
ſhare the Difficulties and Dangers of the En- 
terprize with him ; and who ſhares the 
Prize with none. 
< Generally and abſtractedly ſpeaking, there= 
fore, as publick Liberty is more cxpoled un- 
der mix'd Governments, than under perfect 
* Democracies; ſo is it more expoſed under 

limited Monarchies than under any other 
l Form of mix'd Government. 
What encreaſes the Danger to Liberty ir in 
*this Caſe is, that the Opportunity of invad= 
NY * ivg it, which lies open to a ne an 
„ | | _—_ © tus. 
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by « ſits almoſt any Character. The Powers 

© intruſted to other Magiſtrates, as in a Com- 

© monwealth, are ſubject to immediate Con- 

© trouls ; the Exerciſe of them is ſubje& to 

future Reviſions; and is limited to a ſhort 

© Time; fo that if ſuch Magiſtrates invade 

i * Liberty, with any Proſpect of Succeſs; it 

can only happen, when they are able to com- 

© penſate for the Diſadvantages of their politi- 
© cal Circumſtances, by the Greatneſs of their 

* perſonal Qualiſications; by ſuperior Under- 

© ſtanding and ſuperior Courage; by a great, 

if nota good Character; and by the Appear- 
© ance of Virtue at leaſt. Few Men therefore 

© are fit for ſuch an Undertaking. ”— 

But the ſovereign Prince, who rules in a 

* limited Monarchy, has an Opportunity open 
© to him for Life; and ſuch an Opportunity 
© as requires no extraordinary perſonal Quali- 

y 2 He may poſſeſs every Vice, or 
© Weakneſs, which is oppoſed to the Virtues | 
or Appearances of Virtue, requiſite in the 

© other Caſe, and yet may deſtroy the Liberty 

© of the braveſt People upon Earth. The 


| © Pretences for concealing his Deſigns, and the 


Helps for carrying them on, which his Situa- 
© tion affords above that of any Magiſtrate in 
© a Commonwealth, will abundantly compen- 
© fate for rhe Diſadvantages ariſing from his 
« perſonal Character, and will ſecure his Suc- 
© ceſs, if the People are brought, by Artifice 
or Accident, to grow remiſs in watching 
© over their Liberties. Every Man is 3 
. 2 tore 


| LS | z 
fore fit for ſuch an Undertaking. If theſe 
general Reflections evince that Liberty muſt 
always be in ſome Degree of Danger under 
every Government; and that this Danger 
muſt encreaſe in Proportion, as the chief 
Powers of the State are entruſted in fewer 
Hands and for longer Terms; then Liberty 
is always in ſome Degree of Danger; and 
That not the leaſt, even under our excellent 
Conſtitution ; then the Neceſſity of keeping 
this jealous Spirit, the true Guardian of pub- 
lick Liberty, always alive and active in this 
Nation, is manifeſt ; then the Obſervation 
of our being fallen into the contrary Temper 
is alone a ſufficient Reaſon to juſtify Mr. 
D' Anvers for joining his Endeavours to 
© awaken us from our politieal Lethargy ; then, 
Sir, my Propoſition is proved, and your 
__ © Reaſoning falls to the Ground. 
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This Diſcourſe furniſh'd Matter of much 
Reflection to the Company; ſome Objections 
were made ; ſome Doubts were propoſed ; and 
| ſome Explanations aſk'd for. I ſhall not trou- - 
ble you with all theſe Particulars, but ſhall 
conclude my Letter, by relating to you in 
what Manner the od Gentlman reply'd, and 
by his Reply wound up the Converſation of 
ff. 8 3 
© I believe, Gentlemen, (ſaid he) that we 
| © do not differ ſo much as ſome of you ſeem 
© to imagine; for , though I defire the 
Veſſel of the Commonwealth may fail ſafely, 
vet I deſire it may fail ſmoothly too; and 
5 1 5 © though 
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1 ny I muſt think, till IT has "IR Nes 


© ſons 4 the contrary, that public Liberty 
cannot be ſo caſily attack d, and may be 


more eaſily defended, in a per feet Democracy, 
orin a mix'd Republick, than in a limited 
| Monarchy ; yet will it not follow neceſſarily 


from hence, as has been ſuppoſed, that ' 


prefer the 7200 fit to the laſt of theſe Forms 


of Government. On either Side there are 


| Compenſations; and if Liberty may be bet- 


ter defended in the former, yet ſtill it may 


be defended, and domeſtick Qujet is per- 


haps better preſerved i in the latter. 


© Secondly, if I agree with the Gentlemen, 
who have inſiſted ſo much on the little Rea- 


ſon, which there was in the late Reign, or 
is in the preſent, to apprehendany Encroach- 
ments from the Crown on the Britiſh Liber- 
ties; theſe Gentlemen muſt, I think, agree 
with me likewiſe that this will not alter 
the Caſe; ſubvert what I have endeavour'd 
to eſtabliſh ; or derive any Blame on thoſe, 
who have endeavour'd to revive that publick : 
Spirit of V. atchfulneſs over all national In- 
tereſts, which 1s the proper and true Guar- 
dian of Liberty, in an Age, when the pub- 
lick Spirit has more than begun to fink and 


die away. I hope there will be always Men 


found to preach this Doctrine in Seaſon end 
out of Seaſon, as the Apoſtles preach'd the © 
Goſpel ; ; becauſe if this Spirit is not kept at 
all Times in Vigour, it may fail us at 5 — 
12 Time, Warn ws ſhall want to ex- 
dert 
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elt it moſt. -In great and ellen Dan- 
© ger, the moſt ſluggiſh Centinel is alerte ; but 
furely they, who, in Times of apparent Se- 
curity, excite us to be upon our Guard, do 
as real Service as they, who animate us to 


our Defence, when we are actually attack d; 
and the firſt is, in my Opinion, that kind 


| © of Service, of which we ſtand the moſt in 
© need. 1 confeſs freely that I ſhould not ap- 
-prehend ſo much Danger to Liberty in Times 


of Suſpicion, if I ſaw that neither Power 
could ſubdue, nor Artiſice divert, nor Pufil- 
laminity oblige Men to abandon 7his Spirit 3 


as I ſhould apprehend in Times of apparent 


Security, if I obſerved it to be loſt. In a 


© Word, no Laws, no Orders of Government 
can effectually ſecure Liberty any longer 


than fhis Spirit prevails, and gives them Vi- 


gour; and therefore you might argue as rea- 
ſonably for repealing any Law, or aboliſh- 
ing any Cuſtom, the moſt advantageous to © 
Liberty, and which you cannot be ſure of 


reſtoring at your Pleaſure, becauſe you feel 
no immediate Want of it; as you have ar- 


gued for letting 7his Spirit die away, which 


you cannot be ſure of reviving at your Plea- 


ſure, becauſe you perceive no immediate Oc- 


caſion for the Exerciſe of it. 


I hope that I have ſaid enough to give me 


a Right to conclude in this Manner; and if 
I was to deſcend into particular Applications 


of the general Truths, which I have advan- 
ced, I think that no Doubt whatever could 


C remain | 


2 


a 1 
* remain in any of your Minds, upon this 
Subject. After this, our Company broke 
up. If the ſame Subject is reſumed, when 
they meet again, or on any other, which! judge 
proper to be communicated to you, it is high- 
ly * at you will hear . * 


Nur Admirer, 


Friend and Servant, &c. I 
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HE "MR Company bath met ad he b 


fame Subject hath been reſumed ; ſo that 


1 think myſelf under an Obligation of writing 

to you again. | 
The Perſon, who gave Occaſion to all that 

was faid in your Defence the other Day, 


ſeem'd very deſirous that the Converſation 


ſhould be purſued at our laſt Meeting ; and 

therefore as ſoon as we ſatedown, he addreſs'd 

himſelf thus to the o Gentleman, who had | 

_ fought your Battle. g 

Sir, faid he, Town myſelf a good deat re- 
© conciled to the Craftſman by the Diſcourſe 

© you held, when we were laſt together. That 


© ſome Inconvenizncies muſt follow from 


— keeping this U — and Watch- ” 
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© fulnef always alive, ſeems to me very evi- 


dent; but I begin to think that this Evil may 
be neceſſary, in order to ſecure us againſt 
greater. Every Syſtem of human Invention 


© muſt be liable to ſome Objections; and it 


would be chimerical in us to expect a Form 
of Government liable to none. Even Tbeo- 
cracy was attended by ſome real Inconve- 
niencies, according to the Fewiſb Hiſtories; 
and neither the divine Preſence in the Taber- 
nacle, nor the ambulant Oracle, which the 
Prieſt carry'd about with him, could preſerve : 
intire Purity in Religion, or good Order in 


the State. We muſt be content therefore to 


bear the Diſorder I apprehend from that 


Ferment, which a perpetual Fealouſy of 
the Governors in the Governed will keep 
up rather than abandon that Spirit, the 
Life of which is the Life of Liberty. When 


the Fealouſy happens to be ill-placed, we 


may hope it will not riſe to any great and 
dangerous Height, When it happens to be 


well grounded, it may have the good Effect 
of deſtroying a wicked Miniſter; of check- 


ing a bad; or of rechiming a ME es 
Prince. 


© You ſee, Sir, that my Converſion is pretty 
far advanced ; and if you will pleaſe to de- 


ſcend into particular Applications of the ge- 
neral Doctrines you deliver'd, as you gave 
us Reaſon to hope that you would, it is very 


probable that he few Doubts I have ſtill 
may be removed. : Pp h 
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The reſt in" the Company ſeconded this 


| Requeſt. The good old Gentleman yielded 


to our common Deſires, and ſpake to the fol- 
lowing Effect; 


he general Truth I am to prove by par- 


* ticular Examples is this; that Liberty can- 


* not be preſerved long by any People, who 


do not preſerve that watchful and jealous 


Spirit of Liberty, on the Neceſſity of which 
© I have inſiſted. If ybu are once convinced 


© of this Truth, you will know what Opinion 


« to entertain of thoſe, who endeavour to ex- 


* tinguith ebis Spirit, and of theſe, who do - 


© all they can to keep it alive, 

| © There are two other general Truths rel 
© tive to this, which I ſhall eſtabliſh likewiſe 
* by particular Examples, as I go along. 

One is this; that the Spirit of Liberty, 
* far from inſpiring that Raſhneſs and undi- 
© ſtinguiſhing Fury, which are peculiar to the 
Spirit of Faction, is flow to act even againſt 


© the wor/t Princes, and exerts itſelf in Favour 


© of the b2/? with more Effect than any other 


Spirit whatever. 


The ſecond is this; that how flowly ſo= 
© ever the Spirit of Liberty may act in ſuſpi- 
* Cious Times and againſt incroaching Gover- 

nors; yet if it be kept alive, it will act ef- 

- fecually ſooner or later, though under the 


© oreateſt Diſadvantages, and againſt the moſt 


* powerful Oppoſition ; in a Word, 1 
* moſt deſperate Caſes, 
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8 The 55 of theſe Truths will recoramend 


. this Spirit to every good Prince and honeft 
* Miniſter. The other will encourage every 


Man, who is a Friend to Liberty, never to 


© abandon the Cauſe through Deſpondency 
© of Succels, as long as he ſees this Spirit pre- 
* vail, or even ſubſiſt. 


a Having fix'd theſe Nn Points of 


View, let us proceed; ; and though I would 


© not adviſe you to admit the Works of Ma- 
* ch1avel into your Canon of political Writ- 
* Ingo 5 yet ſince in them, as in other apo- 

cryphal Books, many excellent Things are 
« tterfperked, let us begin by improving an 


25 0 Hint taken from the Diſcourſes of the ta- 


© lian Secretary on the firſt Decade of Livy. 
* He obſerves that, -of all Governments, 
* thoſe are the beſt, which, by the natural 


Effect of their original Conſtitutions are fre- 


* quently renew'd or drawn back, as he ex- 
* plains his Meaning, to their i Principles; ; 
* and that no Government can be of a long 
* Duration, where this does not happen from 


* Time to Time, either from the Cauſe juſt 


© mention'd or from ſome accidental Cauſe. - 
The Reaſon is obvious. There muſt be 


ſome Good in the firft Principles of ever. 

_ © Government, or it could not ſubſiſt at all; 
much leſs could i it make any Progreſs. But 

| © this Good degenerates, according to the na- 
© tural Courſe of Things; - and Governments, 


© like all other mix'd Bodies, tend to Diffolu- 


» tion by the Changes, which are wrought in 


C 3 „ the . 


5 4 22 ) 
© the fn Parts, and by the Unaptneſs and 
Piſproportion, which reſult from hence 
throughout the whole Compoſition. = 
The moſt effectual, and indeed the ſole 
Method of maintaining their Health and 
prolonging their Life, muſt therefore be to 
bring them back as near and as frequently as 
poſſible to thoſe Principles, on which their 
Proſperity, Strength and Duration were ori- 
© ginally founded, 
* This Change, or Renewal of the State, 
© hath been ſometimes wrought by external. 
© Cauſes, as it happen'd at Rome, upon the 
© Invaſion of the Gaui. The Romans had 
© departed from their antient Obſervances. 
© The Ceremonies of Religion and the * 
of Juſtice were neglected by them. 
: Enemy, whom they deſpiſed and dar 
* conquer'd them. The Impreſſions made by 
this dreadful Calamity brought them back 
© to their firſt Inſtitutions and to their primi- 
: * tive Spirit, They ſprung up from this e 
* cond Original, as Livy calls it, with new 
* Vigour, and roſe to greater Fame, Power 
* and Dignity than ever. 
© But not to dwell on ſuch Examples, as 
point out to us rather the Puniſhment of 
Vice, than the Means of Reformation, let us 
« obſerve that this Change, or Renewal of the 
© State, is oftener and better 8d 19 in- 
, e , Cauſes. 
© Many excellent Inſtitutions were con- 
_ *trived in Taming the Roman Government, 
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- * which ſerved to maintain in Force the fir # 
Principles of that political Syſtem. Such 


* were the Regulations about Elections; the 


Laws againſt Bribery; and many other 
« written Laws, or confirm'd Cuſtoms. Such 


© again was the Conſtitution of the Senate, in 


whom the Majeſty of the Commonwealth 5 
reſided, and whoſe Authority contrould the 
5 Licentiouſneſs of the People. Such was the - 


© Erection of that ſacred, tribunitial Power, 
* whole Prerogatives ſerved to check the Uſur- 


© pations of the Magiſtrates, and who could 


* arreſt, with one Word, even the Proceedings 
4 of the Senate. Such was the Office of the 


"0 zenſors, whoſe Inquiſitions and Luſtrations 


corrected Abuſes, reform'd Manners, and 


* purged the Senate itſelf of corrupt and un- 
* worthy Members. 


© Theſe Laws, theſe Cuſtoms, theſe diffe- 


* rent Orders, controuling one another, and 


promoting the general Good of the Com- 

* monwealth, had great Effect, during ſome 
© Centuries. But this Effect could never have 

* follow'd them all, if the Spirit of Liberty, 
© which had enacted theſe Laws, eſtabliſh'd 
© theſe Cuſtoms, and form'd theſe Orders, 
had not continued. The very beſt Laws 


* are a dead Letter, nay often a Grievance, 


© unleſs they are ſtrenuouſſy and honeſtly exe- 
ccuted. They never can be fo executed, 
© unleſs the Spirit of them poſſeſs thoſe, to 


© whom the Execution of them is committed x 
: and 1 it would be ridiculous to expect to Geek 
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5 Tm) 5 | 
this Spirit in the Magiſtrates, and the fo | 


© veral Orders of the State, unleſs it appear'd 


” in the Body of the People, out of whom 
| theſe Magiſtrates are choſen, and theſe 
Orders compoſec. 

* The Examples, which e cites 
© to ſhew that the Virtue of particular Men 
* among the Romans did frequently draw that 
* Government back to its original Principles, 
are ſo many Proofs that the Duration of Li- 


c berty, depends on keeping the Spirit of it 


© alive and warm. Such Examples were fre- 


* quent in Rome, whilſt this Spirit flouriſh'd. 


As it decay'd, theſe Examples became more 


© rare and fail'd at laſt intirely. The old Laus 
* and Cuftoms were, for the moſt Part, ſtill in 
being. The Forms of electing Magiſtrates, : 
and of promulgating Laws were, in the | 
© main, obſerved. There was ſtill a Senate. 


« There were ſtill Cenſors and Tribunes. But 


the Spirit of Liberty being ſtifled by that 
of Faction and Cabal; and the ſeveral Or- 


deers of the Government being tainted by the 


* general Corruption; theſe good Laws and 
© Cuſtoms remain'd without Force; or were 
ſuſpended; or were abrogated ; or were per- 

© verted to ſerve the Purpoſes of peivace Am- 


© bition and Avarice. 


The Time-ſerving Flame of 8 

* and Miniſters have no Point, amongſt all 
© the nauſeous Drudgery impoſed on them, 

* which they are obliged more to labour than 
: * that of eee all the Effects of a . 
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«© of Liberty as ſo many Effects of a 85 irit of 


© Faftion. Examples might be Pa. even 


© without ſearching long, or looking far afier 
© them, when this hath been done againſt 


the publick Senſe of a whole Nation, and 
p ſometimes in Favour of a Cabal, neither nu- 
© merous nor conſiderable enough to be call'd | 


a Party. But till it will remain eternally 


true that the Spirit of Liberty and the Spirit 


* of Faction are not only different, but repug- 
© nant and incompatible ; fo that the Life of 
© either is the Death of the other. 

Me muſt not imagine that the Freedom 


of the Romans was loſt, becauſe one Part 
* fought tor the Maintainands of Liberty; an- 


© other for the Eſtabliſhment of Tyranny ; and 


_ © that the latter prevail d. No. The Sęirit 


* of Liberty was dead, and the Spirit of Fac- 


- tion had taken its Place on both Sides. - As 
long as the former prevail'd, a Roman ſacri- 


* ficed hrs own, and therefore no Doubt every 
other perſonal Intereſt, to the Intereſt of the 


Commonwealth. When the latter ſucceeded, 


* the Intereſt of the Commonwealth was con- 
* fider'd no otherwiſe than in Subord ination to 


-© that particular Intereſt, which each Perſon 
- © had eſpouſed. The principal Men, inſtead 


of making their Grandeur and Glory con 


1 fiſt, as they formerly had done, in that 


« which the Grandeur and Glory of the Com? 
* monwealth reflected on _ conſider'd 
* themſelves now as Individuals, not as Citi- 
Zens, and each would ſhine with his own 

Light. 
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Licht. To this is Purpoſe alone they employ d 
the Commands they had of Armies, the 
Governments of Provinces, and the Infſu- 


ence they acquired over the Tribes at Rome, 


and over the Allies and Subjects of the Re- 
public. Upon Principles of the ſame Kind, 
inferior Perſons attach'd themſelves to theſe ; ; 
and that Zeal and Induſtry, nay that Cou- 


rage and Magnanimity, which had been ex- 


er ted formerly in the Service of the Common- 


wealth, were exerted, by the Spirit of Fac- 


tion, for Marius, or Sylla; for Cæſor, = - 
Pompey. 


© It is plain that the Liberty of Nome en | 

not have been irretrievably loſt, though Cz/ar 
had finiſh'd the civil War wh abſolute Suc- 
ceſs, and was ſettled in Power, if the Spirit 
of Liberty had not been then loſt in the 
whole Body of the People; if the Romans 


had not been as ripe for Slavery, as the Cap- 


padocians were fond of it; for J think the 


Cappadocians were the People, who deſired 
that a Prince might be ſet over them, and 
refuſed to be a ſree People. 


I cannot believe that thoſe, who mur- 


der'd Cz/ar, took ſuch puerlle Meaſures as 
Cicero, who was not let into the Secret, 
pretended that they had taken, when he 


ſaw the Conſequences *of | their Action. 


But in this they err'd. They kill'd their 
Benefactor; at leaſt, he was ſuch to the 
greateſt Part of them; ; and renew'd the civil 
War, in order to reſtore Liberty toa hs 
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© who had loft the Spirit of Liberty, and who 


would not take it, when it was offer'd to 


them. Even in tie Senate, Ofavins had 
a Party; Anthony had a Party; but the 
Commonwealth had none. In ſhort, the freeſt 


People upon Earth, by ſuffering the Spirit 


of Liberty to decay, and that of Faction 


to grow up, became Slaves to ſuch a Suc- 
ceſſion of Monſters, (continued with very 


few Exceptions, from the Reign of Auguſtus 


to the Deſtruction of the Empire,) as God 


never ſent in his Wrath to execute Ven- 
geance on any other Nation, 


Thus I have endeavour'd to illuſtrate and 


confirm the fir/t general Propoſition laid 
down, by a ſummary Application of it to 
the Roman Story. I have not explain d by 
what Degrees, and by what Means, one of 
theſe Spirits gradually decay d, and the 
other grew up. The Subject is fine, and 


the Taſk would be pleaſant; but it is unne- 
ceſſary to our preſent Purpoſe. We ſee 


enough at this Time, if we ſee that, in the 
greateſt Revolution of the greateſt Govern- 


ment of the World, loſing the Spirit of Li- 


berty was the Cauſe, and ng Liberty was 


the Effect. 


© If now we bring theſe Contiiuicns 


home, we ſhall find not only the firſt ge- 


neral Propoſition, but the others, relative to 
it, illuſtrated and confirm'd through the 


whole Courſe of our Annals. I ſhall make 
a Deduction of ſome of theſe Particulars. 
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"To deduce them all would exceed my 8 
3 Strength and your Patience. . 
Here one of our Company interrupted the 
old Gentleman's Diſcourſe, by faying thatfince 
we were come to a kind of Pauſe, he de- 
fired Leave to make an Obſervation, which 
he thought pertinent and material, on what 
bad been faid, before we went into any new 
Matter. The Difference and Oppoſition 
© between a Spirit of Liberty and a Spirit of 
Faction, continued he, hath been juſtly | 
© ſtated. A Spirit of Liberty will be always 


band wholly concern'd about national In- 


* tereſts, and very. indifferent about 9 
and private Intereſts. On the contrary, a 

L * Spirzh of Faction will be always and wholly 

* concern'd about zheſe, and very indifferent 

about the rer. When they appear there- 

fore in their proper Characters, they are dis- 
* tinguiſh'd as eafily as Light and Darkneſs ; = 

* and the Danger I apprehend is over. 5 
* But Faction puts on the Maſk of Li- 


5 © berty ; and, under this falſe Appearance, diſ- 


* putes her Being even with Liberty herſelf. 


No here, methinks, a great many Dan- | 


| gers ariſe; the Danger of miſtaking, when _ 
it is fo hard to diſtinguiſh; the Danger of 

; * being Bubbles and Tools of Faction, whilſt 
* we fancy ourſelves Aſſertors of public Li- 

berty; the Danger of continuing under this 

Deluſion, till it is too late to prevent ſuch 

: Miſchiefs as we never intended to bring on 
* our * The TY of Faction ak 
take 


tal 


c wks (and, I doubt not, hack often taken) 
pPoſſeſſion of Numbers, who meant to en- 


t © tertain no other Spirit than that of Liberty; 
for Numbers have not the Diſcernment of 
4 Spirits. This Poſſeſſion may continue and, 


in Fact, I believe it hath continued oy. 


© often, till Faction hath accompliſh'd, 
© ſecured the Accompliſhment of her Kids. 


I 1 made this Obſervation, which reſults na- 
5 * turally from what hath bern faid, and inſiſt 
* upon it, becauſe if Faction could not lie la- 


« tent under the moſt ſpecious and popular 


© Pretences imaginable, there would be no - 


* great need of putting us on our Guard a- 


* gainſt | it; and becauſe if it can lie thus la- 
© tent and conceal'd, we may be expoſed to 


© the Dangers I have mention'd, which Side 


© ſoever of the Queſtion we take in politieal 


© Diſputes. At this Time, to ſpeak as I think, 

"© the Caſe is fo clear on one Side, that no 
Man, who adheres to it, hath the leaſt Pre- 

« tence left him to lay that he purſues the 


© publick Intereſt ; or is directed in his Con- 
duct by the generous, difintereſted Spirit of 


0 * Liberty. 


J could ſupport my Ane by many 
Proofs, if it was neceſfary in this Company. 
© One I will mention for its Singularity; and 


* It: Is this. 
© We have ſeen and heard i in a Nation, 


© hitherto free, ſuch Maxims avow'd and 


plwKueaded for, as are inconſiſtent with all the 
_ © Notions of Liberty, Corruption hath been 
MM * defended, 
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* a neceſſary, and therefore a reaſonable Ex- 


Potentiæ Regni Regiſque ſalutem publicam 


© the publick Safety depends on the equal Bal- 
© lance of the Power of the King, and of the 


* the Ruin of one, or of both, muff undoubted- 


| wi 1 5 


© defended, ' nay emma as a proper, 


pedient of Government; than which there 
is not, perhaps, any one Propoſition more 
* repugnant. to the common Senſe of Man- 
kind and to univerſal Experience. Both of 
* theſe demonſtrate Corruption to be the laſt,” 
* deadly Symptom of agonizing Liberty. Both | 
* of them declare that a People, noe: _ 
© it, are abandon'd to a reprobate Senſe, and 
* are loſt to all Hopes of political Salvation. 
The Dependence of the legiſlative on the | 
© executive Power hath been contended for by 
© the ſame Perſons, under the fame Direction; ; 
and yet nothing ſurely can be more evident 
© than this; that in a Conſtitution like ours, 
© the Safety of the hoe depends on the Bal. 
© lance of the Parts, and the Ballance of the _ 
Parts on their mutual Independency on one 
another; agreeably to which Thuanus makes 
Ferdinand ay, in anſwer to the Caſtilians, 
© who preſs'd him to take away the Indepen- 
* dency of the States of Arragon ; Æquilibrio 


* continert ; & i contingeret aliquando alterum 
© alteri praponderare,  proculdubio alterius 
© aut utriuſque Ruinam ex eo ſecuturam ; that 


* Power of the Kingdom ; and that if ever it 
* ſhould happen that one outweigh'd the other, 


, *ly a : 
* On 


4 N 
4 On one Side then the Maſk is pull'd off. 
© The weak may be ſeduced to concur ; the 
© ſtrongeſt may be forced to ſubmit ; but no 
Man can be any longer deceived. | 
On the other, it muſt be acknowledged 
that the Appearances are extreamly fair. 
© True Notions of Liberty and good Govern- 
© ment are profeſs'd and purſued. Our Grie- 
* vances are complain'd of; our Dangers are 
foretold; not only thoſe, which all Men 
© feel or ſee, but hoe, which are more re- 
"© mote from Obſervation. In ſhort, the 
© Spirit of Liberty, ſuch as it hath been de- 
2 3 Ceibed, ſeems to breathe from this Quarter, 
and to diffuſe its Influences over the Na- 


© tion. 


As Iam a Lover of my 8 and ot ” 
s * Liberty, I have rejoyced in this. I rejoice 
iin it ſtill; and yet I. confeſs freely that I 


| © took ſome Umbrage at a Paper, which 


came out not long ago. The Deſign and 
© Tendency of it ſeem'd to me to favour the 
* Cauſe of a Faction; and of a Faction, how- 
ever contemptible in its preſent State, al- 
ways to be guarded againſt. The Paper I 
© mean is Fog's Journal of the 6th of Faves 
* where you have ſeen a ridiculous Speech, 
© ſuppoſed to be made by General Monk, and 
© tranſlated, as the Author ſays, from. Leti's 
H be of Oliver Cromwell. 
* If this wretched Production had appear d 
in Miffs Journal, I ſhould have felt neither 
_ © Surprize nor Concern, That W riter never 
„ 5 wore 


1 . 
vote ſo much as the Mask of Liberty ; and 
_ © ſhew'd his Game fo plainly, that whatever 
he got by Faction, Faction could get nothing 
by him. But Fog, who writes incompara- 
lf * bly better, hath. appear'd to write with a 
lj © much better Deſign. Thoſe, who are warm- 
l © eſt in the national Intereſt; without Regard | 
if to Perſons, and independently of all Factions, 
have made this Judgment of him; and 
| © therefore I was ſurpriſed and concern'd. to 
find that he expoſed himſelf even once, or 
in any Degree, to the ſame Reproach as was 
1 * frequently and juſtly made to his Predeceſſor. 
Ihe Gentleman's Obſervation gave Occation 
1 to much Diſcourſe. Our old Sage deſired it 
| might be remember'd that he had not under- 
i: taken the Defence of every weekly Writer, 
though he had undertaken yours, Mr. 
D Anvers. The Paper, continued he, 
which hath been ſo much mention d, is a 
© very ſilly * to whatever * it was 
1 deſign * : 
* If it was deſign'd to inſpire an Horror of 
* thoſe Miſeries, from which the Reſtoration 
_ © deliver'd the Nation, it was a very ſuper- 
=}: © fluous Work at this Time, when there is no 
| © real, or pretended Difference of Opinion 
= upon that Head amongſt us. Thoſe, who do 
not go to Church upon the 29th of May, 
nor on any other Day, will agree with thoſe, 
* who do, in this Point, upon better Autho- 
© rity than that of Leti, and for better Rea- 
. lons than thoſe, which are contain'd te 
5 71 e 
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© the fooliſh Declamation attributed to | 


. * Monk. 5 


© If it was deſign'd to 1 us ; commemo= 
c rate the Reſtoration of the two Brothers, 
© © Charles and James, as a national Bleſſing in 
< itſelf, and independently of the other Con- 
« ideration, the Project was equally ridiculous. 
* The Flattery beſtow'd upon theſe Princes, 
© whilſt they were in Exile, might paſs, and 
© many Things concurr'd to make it pals. 
hut to talk in the ſame Stile to Mankind at 
© this Time, when they have both ſate on 
* our Throne; when ſo many of us remember 
© both what they did, and what they would _ 
* have done, is conterptible to the laſt De. 
ree. 
If it was defign'r © for more modern Appli- 
cation, and to raiſe a Spirit amongſt us, in 
© favour of the Pretender, the Project was too 
© fooliſh to have been hatch'd at home. It 
* muſt have been imported from abroad. 
What Jacobite can be ſanguine enough to 
©. hope that his Cauſe ſhould revive, when he 
© beholds the heroical King and Queen; who 
* fill our Throne, auſpicious Parents of a nu- 

_ © merous Progeny of young Heroes and He- 
* roines, riſing up to emulate their Virtues, and 
to gladden, like them, the Britiſb Nation: 
This ſingle Conſideration might be ſuffi- 
* cient to damp the Hopes of any Jacobite, 

who lives at home, and is a Witneſs of all 
© this Glory. But however I ſhall mention 
* another, which bogs to haye its Weight 
ws SP EE 1 


© likewiſe, 1 which will have more | 
8 ' haps amongſt ſome People. The Spirit of oy 


6340 
« Facobitijm i is not only gone; but it will ap- 


* pear to be gone in ſuch a Manner as to leave 
© no Room to apprehend its Return; if we re- 


| * fle@ that it hath died away, whilſt all that 


could be done to keep it alive was doing by. 


2 b thoſe, who profeſs'd it, and by thoſe, who 


© valued and Seenmended themſelves on their 


© Oppoſition to all the Effects of it; if we con- 


© fider the Numbers of People, who have aban- 
* don'd this Intereſt, notwithſtanding the ut- 
* moſt oss to the contrary. | 


In ſhort, I perſuade myſelf that if the 


Pretender had no Rival in the Throne, inn 


* ſtead of having there one ſo formidable as our 
* moſt auguſt Monarch ; yet his Way to the 


© Throne would not be more open to him. 


The whole Bulk of the People hath been 
© brought by the Revolution, and by the pre- 
© ſent Settlement of the Crown, to entertain 


1 Principles, which very few of us defended 


© in my younger Days. The Safety and Wel- 
* fare of the Nation are now the firſt and 


principal Objects of Regard. The Regard to 


Per ſons and to Families hath been reduced 
to the ſecond Place; and it holds even that 


© but under the Direction of the former. Can 
any Man believe that a People brave enough 
* to diſpoſe of their Crown for the greateſt na- 
3 * tional Advantage, even when the Throne 
* was full, will ever diſpoſe of it as long as the 
8 Spirit of * remains 3 them, * the 
| ZE WM e 
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©the greateſt national Miſchief, if the Throne 
ſhould be empty? 
I There is but one Deſt, Zu more, which I can | 


© conceive to have given Occaſion to this filly 


Paper; but one Vorter more, from which it 
* could poflibly come; and theſe Gueſſes, per- 
' © haps; will not appear the leaſt probable. 
5: 2 Might it not be deſign'd to inſtil a Jealouſy 


* of Facobitiſm and to prejudice Mankind 


* againſt all Writings, which %%, who are 


* offended at them, cannot anſwer? M ight 


© it not be deſign'd to furniſh the /pruce, pert, 


« Orator, who ſtrew'd ſome of his Flowers in 


* the Daily Courant of the 11th of June, with 


* an Hint, which he hath moſt happily and 
© modeſtly improved? Fog, ſays. he, avows 
© Jacobitiſm ; the Craftſman concurs in the ſame 
© Deſign; nay, every Facobite in England 
inks his Maſter's divine Right in the popular 


© Topicks of Debts, Taxes and Corruption; fo 
© that Jacobit iſin may now be imputed, upon 


this Authority, to ninety nine in a hundred 


* of the whole Nation; for ninety nine in an 


| © hundred do complain of Debts, Taxes and 
* Corruption. 1 am ſure there is Arrogance 


and Impertinence both in ſuch an Inſinua- 
© tion too groſs to be deny d; whereas the 
© Craftſman may deſtroy the whole Proof, 
brought againſt him of Arrogance, by an- 


© ſwering three filly Queſtions in the Negative. 


© If this was the Defign, I will be bold, 


* for bold it may juſtly ſeem, to ſay that this | 


1 * Expedient is, at n as bungling and likely 
D 
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© to prove as ineffectual, as any that have been 


produced by the ſame great Genius, who 

© contrived it; for if we were inclined to be- 
* hieve that the Craft/man, Fog, or any other 
: Perſon, carries on the Meaſures of Faction, 


© under the Maſk of Liberty; ſhould we be 


© hieve it on the Credit of zho/e, who oppoſe 


them, and who are notoriouſly influenced to 


write (though under ſpecious Pretences of 


| promoting Loyalty to the King, and an Ac- 
* quience . in his Majeſty's Meaſures, yet in 
* reality ) for no other Service than that of a 


7 ſmall Number of Men ; nay, ſtrictly ſpeak- 


© ing, of a ſingle Man? With what Face can 
* ſuch Writers impute Faction to 1 0 one 
© living, or dead ? : 
Le lt them be aſſured that we can examine 

and judge for ourſelves; and that neither 


the Crafiſinan nor Fog would be able, if 


, * they went about it, to impoſe upon us, any 
* more than they themſelves have been able 
o. 
The pretty Author, I juſt now mention d, 
, begins his Eflay with Airs of Wi it, and ends | 
it with Airs of Wiſdom. What pity is it 


© that he ſhould ſucceed in neither ? In his 


* firſt Paragraph he repreſents the Craft/man, 
with curious Impropriety, as a Magician, 
* who conjures up Spirits; as a Dog, who 

© barks at a Diſtance ; as a little Inſect, who 
© nibbles at a Character; and my Friend Caleb 
* was all theſe Things, it ſeems, at the ſame 

, Inſtant. | After this Specimen of * x 


4 


© we may expect to ſee him compared, in : 


© ſome other Production of the ſame Author, 


sto a Bird and made to fly different Ways 


and in different Places at once. 
© But let us leave the Mit and come to the 


1 * Wiſdom; which will bring us back tg our 


© Subject, 


In the laſt Paragraph af this elaborate | 

Piece, the Author ſets the Example of my 

© Lord Falkland and others before our Eyes; 
* who ſtrengthen'd, as he ſays, the republican 


Party fo. long, that when they found out 
their Deſigns and forſook them, it was too 


X late to prevent them. After this, he calls 


© moſt charitably on ſeveral, well-meaning 
Perſons to take Warning; for ſome, whom 


bdhe allows to be ſuch, he thinks in Danger 
of being drawn in to favour the Purpoſes of 


0 * thoſe, whom he calls Oppoſers of our Go- 
PF | 
© Behold this Title Gamaliel in Cathedra | 4 
Obſerve the Scholars he places at his Feet 
for Inſtruction | Riſum teneatis Amici? 
Caan the graveſt of you forbear Laughter? 

| * When we come to apply the general 
© Propofitions laid. down till more particu- 


© larly to the Engliſh, than we have done to 


the Roman Hiſtory, I ſhall ſhew you per- 
© haps that is Author, like moſt other fine 
* Men, treaſures up in his Memory the Ob- 
© ſervations he meets with in Hiſtory, inſtead 
© of making his own upon the Examination 

"and Campariſon of the Facts and Characters 
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© he finds "ROY and that the Example hs 
© hath choſen will come out againſt the very 
© Purpoſe he hath apply'd it to. In the mean 


© Time, let us obſerve that the Alarm, which 


© hath been taken by ſome of this Company, 


© and I ſuppoſe by others, at the Publication 


© of that ſtupid Paper in Fog s Fournal, ſhews 
_ © how little Reaſon there is to apprehend that 
* thoſe, who are actuated by the Spirit of 
. Liberty, and purſue the national Intereſt, 


_ © ſhould be impoſed upon by the Spirit . 
* any Faction. 


The Spirit of Liberty is a jealous Spirit; 
and Faction is equally the Objet of its Jea- 


_ © Jouſy, whether the Views of Faction be 


8 * in Favour of the Crown, or againſt 


I make this Diſtinction here, though I 


7 « ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more fully up- 


© on it hereafter, becauſe I perceive that we 
© are apt to confine our Idea of Faction to 


© ſuch Men and ſuch Meaſures, as are in $i 
* poſition to the Men in Power, and to t 
«* Meaſures they take; whereas in Truth a 


Number of Men in Power, who exerciſe it 


* ſolely for their own private Advantage and 


* Security, and who treat the Nation as their 
* Farm, or rather as a Country under Contri- 


* bution to them, (let them ſhelter them- 


* ſelves under what Authority they pleaſe ) 
* are as much a Faction, as any Number of 
Men, who under popular Pretences endea- 


© vour to ruin, or at leaſt to diſturb the Go- - 


s vernment, that they wy; raiſe themſelves. | 


S « 
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0 11 tbe Spirit of Liberty were extinguiſh'd, 
eas it is diſcouraged, the Spirit of ſome Fac- 
tion or other would, no doubt, prevail ; but 


© this would not ſucceed under the Maſk of 


* Liberty. There would be, in ſuch a Caſe, | 

© no Need of wearing this Diſguiſe. Men 

© would avow Faction. They would chuſe 

© that, which ſuited their Intereſt beſt; and 
indeed it would be ef no great Moment 
© which they choſe. 

But if the Spirit of Lane which begins | 
to revive in this Country, becomes pre- 
* valent, there will remain nothing to fear 
= © from any Faction whatever, whether s, 
or unmask'd. Whilſt it is mast d, and the 
Inſtruments, or Members of it purſue the 
national Tutereſt though they intend an- 
* other, the bad Principle is however ſo far 
« produQtive of Good, and the Cauſe of Vir- 
tue is ſo far promoted by Vice itſelf. When 
© it comes to be unmast' d, and the Inſtru- 
ments, or Members of it are hurry'd by In- 
diſcretion, or forced by the Courſe of Events, 
as they muſt be, to ſhew their Game, Fac- 
* tion is that Moment difarm'd. The Di. 
tinction mark'd,. the Separation follows of 
1 Courſe; and thoſe, who eſpouſe the Cauſe 

© of the Nation, will find themſelves doubly 
* ſtrengthen'd by the Aſſiſtance, which Fac- 

tion gave them at one time, and by the 


8 * Oppoſition ſhe makes to them at ano ther. 


In ſhort, Gentlemen, the Spirit of Facs- 
011 ifs may vane about and FER in Cor- 
5 4 3 ners. 


( 4 1 | 
ners. The Spirit of the other Fadtion may 
roll in gilded Spires, and with erected Creſts, 
in every publick Place, and hiſs and threaten - 
* and caſt its Venom around; but the Spirit 
* of Liberty, like the divine Rod of Aaron, 
will devour all the Serpents of the — 


d crans. 
I fee . no Cant to fear that we - 
* may be drawn in to ſerve the Purpoſes of ß 


Faction, whilſt we purſue the Cauſe of 
? Liberty; and if we ſuffer'd ourſelves to be 
drawn of from this Put ſuit by the Jealouſy, 
© which one Faction endeavours to give us of 
* another, we ſhould be arrant Bubbles in- 
 * deed... Fog is not to be defended for pub- 
_ © liſhing a Paper liable every Way to Blame, 
* and capable of no Excuſe ; but if he hath 
© hurt any Body by it, he hath hurt himſelf; 
< and the Weight, which is laid upon it by 


* thoſe on one Side, ( who, perhaps, writ it) 


is as. ridiculous as the Project of thoſe, who © 
& thought to advance the Facobite Cauſe by 
* it, if it came from thai Side. 

Here the old Gentleman broke off, and 
though be was preſs'd to reſume the Diſ. 
courſe he had begun, when this Interruption 
happen'd, he deſired to be excuſed, becauſe 
it was late, and promiſed to comply with our 
Requeſt upon ſome other Occaſion. If he 


keeps his Word, as I am perſuaded he lh > 


you ſhall hear again from, 
48 SIR, Gore Ge. 
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UR old Gentleman having 1 bis Word 6 
with the Company, I defign'd to have 
kept mine with you; but ſome Buſineſs cal- 
ling me into the Country, I ſend you a few 
Minutes of the Converſations, which have 
paſs d, in Hopes that the Subject will not be 
left imperfect for as long a Time as my Af- 
fairs may oblige me to be abſent. Throw 
theſe Minutes into what Form and make 
what Uſe of them you pleaſe. They are de- 


ſign'd to ſerve an honeſt Cauſe; the Cauſe of 
Truth and of Liberty. You. have clpouſed. — 


it ; and I hope will purſue it. | 
| You are able to do this with Succeſs, even 
in Oppoſition to the moſt plauſible Writers; 
and how much more againſt the curſory Ob- 
| fervator, who appear'd in the Daily Courant, 
ang the London Fournaliſt? 
I do not ſuppoſe you will think it worth 
your while to ſet ſeriouſly about anſwering 
them; but it may be worth while now and 
then to ſhew them how little e deſerve to 
be anſwer' d. | 
They complain heavily of che "Prokietth 
and Dulneſs of the Letters, which you have 
"I * * wi not be taught, 2 | 
| oP 


% +» 0 
hep have 8 taught the World, that an 
Eſſay of to or three Columns may be longer 
than an Eſſay of five or fjx? Let them not 


carp at my Words, ſince they cannot miſ- 0 


take my Meaning. 


Might they not be convinced that they 
are the leaſt competent Judges, in the whe 
Nation, of the Dulneſs ct others, for this 
plain Reaſon ; 3 that it is not in the Caſe of 
- Dulneſs, as it is in that of Wit and Learn- 
ing; in which he is the beſt Judge of theſe 
Qualities in others, who poſſeſſes them him- 
ſelf in the moſt eminent Degree? 
But there is a Fudge, before whom all 
Productions of this Sort are try'd, and by 
whoſe Sentence alone they muſt ſtand, or fall. 


This Judge is the Publick; and I am apt to 


think that theſe Authors may be inform'd of 
the Sentence pronounced by the Publick on 
your Papers, Mr. D' Anvers, and on their 


own, if they will take the Trouble = 


_ enquire of  Meſſieut leurs Roberts, Peele, and 
Franctlin. 0 
I am even inclined | to beer chat they have 
enquired; and that, diſpairirg of Succeſs be- 
fore this Tribunal, they have appeal'd to au- 
other ; >> where thoſe, whom the Publick re- | 
jects, are pretty ſure of being received. 5 
Bure I am that they cannot hope to ſuc- 
cieed any where elſe, whilſt they found their 
Merit on Billing gate, falſe Quotations, groſs 
M. — —— an eternal begg? 2 of 
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That they are guilty of all theſe may be 


ſoon proved. I will point out ſome . 
ces; as many as the Haſte I am in allows me 


Time to mention. 


The curſory Ohhervator accuſes You and 
Me (for theſe Writers are pleaſed to ſuppoſe 
us to be the ſame Perſon, who correſponds 
With himſelf) of quoting falſly and applying 
fooliſhly in every Caſe, whilſt he quotes falſiy 
himſelf, and ridicules the Applications of what, 
It is maniſeſt, he never read. His whole 
Charge is built on a Lye and a Blunder. 
Machiavel is made, according to him, in 
one of my Letters, to ſuppoſe that the fir r/t 
Deſtruction f Rome by the Gauls (and I 


never heard of a ſecond) was a Judgment 


from Heaven on the People for their having 
departed from their antient Obſervances and 
religious Ceremonies. With this he makes 

_ - himſelf wonderfully merry; and having heard 
that Machiavel did not paſs for a very ſtrong 
Believer, he ridicules the Imputation of 


meh Suppoſition to that great Politician. 


Blut let his Scribbler learn to read, before 
he blots any more Paper. Let him en to 
| ſpeak. of what is, or is not in Books, after he 
| hath look'd into thoſe Books, and not from 
his idle Imagination of what an Author 


would, or would not have ſaid, agreeably to 


=_— Character of the Author, Which his 18 i 
norance hath taken upon Truſt, 7 


My 


r 1. 
| My old 8 never thid that Machi- 
vel ſuppoſed the Deſtruction of Rome by the 
Gauls 2 @ Fudgment from Heaven; but he 
reckon'd amongſt other Particulars, in which 
the Romans had begun to degenerate, and to = 
which they were brought back by this great 
Misfortune, that of neglecting the Ceremo- 
nies of Religion and the Laws of Fuſtice. 
Now Machiavel does ſay this in expreſs and 
ſtrong Terms, as this Writer would have 
known, if he had conſulted the i Chapter 
of the third Book of his Dijcourſ ſes on Livy. 
But I will tell him ſomething more. This 


very Machiavel hath written a whole Chap- 1 


ter concerning the * Religion of 
the Romans; in which he mentions. 
that Reme was more obliged to Numa than 


* * 1. e. 11. 


to Romulus; in which he ſhews that her 


Grandeur and Felicity were owing to her 
Religion; nay, he aſſerts in general that as 
Religion raiſes Common wealths, ſo the Con- 
tempt of it muſt ruin them. Good Gods ! Is 
this talking like Machiavel ? Why truly it 
is thus that Machiavel talks; and in talking 
thus he ſhews more Learning and Senſe than 
the Obfervator is Maſter of. | 5 
| Caſt your Eye, Mr. D Anvers, on the next 
Paragraph ; in which this able Perſon under- 
takes to prove from Reaſon, as well as Hiſ- 
tory, a Matter of Fact. The Fact is this; 
that the Deſtruction of Rome, by the Gals, 
Was owing to the Oppoſition ſet on Foot 70 


the - . 
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the Meaſures and Perſon of the great, and 
much injured Camillus. 
It was a great Miſtake, it ſcems, to men- 
tion this Incident in the Roman Hiſtory, in 


one of my Letters. The Ob/ervator ſhall 


find that it was a greater Blunder in him to 
dwell upon it. 


He knows as little of Livy as he dow of 
 Machiavel, or I believe of any other good 
Author. Let him turn to the Roman Hiſto- 


rian. He will find that Livy, in the Tran- 
| ſition, which he makes from the Proſecution 
of Camilles to the Invaſion les Gauls, 


ſays that if there be any Thing certain in 


human Affairs, Rome could not have been 
taken, if that . Citizen had remain'd in it. 
But does he attribute the Invaſion of the 


Gauls to this Man's Baniſhment ? No. He 
attributes it to the Conduct of three raſh and 
fooliſh Brothers, who were ſent Ambaſſadors 


to the Gauls, and who, by breaking the Law 
of Nations, juſtly provoked this People. He 


attributes it to the Force of a Faction, which 
prevail'd to ſcreen theſe Criminals, and ex- 


poſed the State to Ruin, rather than give 
them up to Juſtice. 
Thus the Fact ſtands in Hiſtory. Let the 


Obſervator now conſider whether it would be 

very difficult to make certain Applications of 
it, which he would not like. I doubt theſe 
_ Applications would appear much more appo- 


tte than that, which 3 is faid to be intended, 
in 
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in his thr of the Character of the great and 
much injured Camillus. | 
He ſucceeds, you ſee, but ill, when he 

meddles with Facts; and I do not find that 

he pretends- much to Reaſon. The reſt of 
his Paper contains little more than Fool, 

Knave, Libeller, Incendiary, &c. I ſhall 

therefore take Notice of but one Thing more; 

and that is the Advantage he would make | 
of a Miſtake in Printing. 
He muſt have perceived, or he can per- 
ceive nothing, that it was a Miſtake in Print- 
ing. If the Meaning of my Letter had been, 
that the Craſiſnan might deſtroy the whole 


Proof of Arrogance brought againſt him, by 


anſwering i in the Negative all the Queſtions 2. 
alk'd in the Paragraph referr'd to, it ſhould 
have been faid five filly Queſtions ; for they 
are five, not four; but the Truth is that no 
Regard was had to the 7400 introductory Que 


tions; and that the Fhree main Queſtions, 


which follow, were alone meant. A Writer 
muſt be reduced very low, by his Can/e, or 

be very low in his Character, who catches at 
ſuch an impertinent Opportunity of being 
what he imagines ſmart. 
I ſhould fay a Word or two to the bean 


Mr. Oſborne, who hath been pleaſed to let us 


know that he prefers the abſolute Monarchy 
of Auguſtus to the free State of the Roman 
Commonwealth. He prefers, likewiſe, I 
ſuppoſe, (at leaſt his Diſcourſe leads one to 
think &) the Violence, the ee and the 
doe 


| 4 
R bloody Maſkeres, on which this abſolute Mo 
narchy was founded, to the civil Diſorders, 
which were occafion'd by eſtabliſhing and 
maintaining an equal Commonwealth. I ſhould 
defire him to compare the Reigns of a Cali- 
gula, a Nero, a Domitian, an Heliogabulus, 
(which had never happen'd, if the Uſurpa- 
tion of Auguſtus had never happen'd) with 
the glorious fourth and fifth Centuries of the 
| Republick of Rome; but I have not, at pre- 
| ſent, time for this. I hope you, Mr. D' Amers, | 
will give him ſome ſalutary Correction at 
your Leiſure, and make him aſhamed of 


having prophaned the Language of a free 


People in fo proſtitute a Manner, and to ſuch 
flaviſh Purpoſes! Adviſe him to learn bet- 
ter Notions of Government from Mr. Gor- 
don's excellent Diſcourſes, - prefix'd to his 
Tranſlation of Tacitus; in which he will 


find his Favourite Auguſtus ſet in a true 


Light, and proved to be an infamous Ty- 
rant, though ſomewhat more artful than his 
Succeſſors. He muſt certainly acknowledge. 
the Obligation fince you cannot be ſuſpect- 
ed of doing it on any Account but that of a 
| Charitable Diſpoſition towards him. If he 
was capable of impoſing on the dulleſt Quid- 
nunc in any Coffee-Houſe, or of ſeducing 
the moſt raw Boy, that ever eloped from 
School, you might be ſuſpected of ſome far- 
ther and deeper Deſign; but when you write 
againſt ſo harmleſs a Creature, your Efforts 
L 2 * and _—_ to pak, for the pure 
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Effects of the moſt diſintereſted, the moſt —_ 


fined Charity. 

Let me only aſk the Fans of you to touch 
three Points, amongſt others, whenever you 
condeſcend to meddle with Squire Oſborne. 


One is to aſſure him, in my Name, (and, if 
you pleaſe, in your own) that a good Miniſter 
ought not to be abuſed; nay more, that he, 
who abuſes him, is a Rogue, a Raſcal, and an 


impudent (I had almoſt faid, for I conform to 


his Dialect, a fraiterous) Fellow; and might - 
have juſtified myſelf by the Authority of a 
Writer on Mr. Oſborne's Side, who talk'd of 
Allegiance to Miniſters ; but let this import- 
tant Author know, at the ſame Time, that 
ue defy him to make the leaſt Uſe of theſe 


Colcetlions againſt any one Sentence, any 


one Word in any Craft {/man, that hath been 
publiſh'd. 


There are wo other Things, of d 1 
deſire you likewiſe to take Notice. One is 


ſcandalouſſy impudent ; the other —— 2D 
unfair, | 


When his Patron is commended by any 
honeſt Man in Britain, it is done moſt cer- 
tainly with a Szeer. The great Man is an 


Expreſſion, which hath undoubtedly occa- 


ſion'd more Sneers than this Nation bad ſeen 
in a Century before; but it is ſaucy and 1 im- 
pudent in Mr. Oſborne to ſuppoſe that one, 
who ſpeaks of the King and royal Family ; 
with all the Reſpect that is dug to . : 
means A Sneer, | 21 
The 


(al 


The other Thing, which 3 you t to 


take Notice of, is the malicious and mean 
Comment made on an Expreſſion in my laſt 
Letter to you, where I call'd his preſent Ma- 


jeſty a formidable Rival of the Pretender. 3 
Mr. Oſborne is pleaſed, out of the Abundance. 


of his Loyalty, to reſent this as an Inſult on 


the King. Now though, in Strictneſs of Fact 
and Propriety of Language, his Majeſty nei- 


ther is a Rival to any Body, nor can have a 
Rival, being our rightful and lawful King, 
by the Conſent of his People in Parliament; 

(che only good Title to the Crown of theſe 
Realms; ) yet in Pretenſion there is a Rivalry; 


and I may defy Mr. O/borne to give any other 
| Reaſon for 5 up ſo. large an Army in 


Times of Peace. 
You will obſerve, Mr. 1 that the 


only Deſign of this Letter is to make ſome 


| ſhort Obſervations on two ſilly Papers, which 


haue been publiſh d againſt my former Letters 
to you. You are now defired to apply the 
old Gentleman's general Poſitions to the Eng- 
liſh Hiftory from the Minutes, which I have 
| ſent you, and which| I believe will be as 


agreeable to the Publick, as it was to the 
Company, in which he deliver di it. 


F am $7 R, 
Your Friend a Reader, Cee. 
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HISTORY f ENGLAND. 
F 
rern 
E W Nations have gone through 
- more Revolutions, few Governments 
| have appear'd more unſteady, or 


fluctuated more between Preroga- 
tive and Privilege than this of Great 


Britain. 


If we are Freemen, it 18 m 5 Spirit 
of Liberty has been never yet quite extin- 


guiſh'd among us. 


We have been ſurprized, betray” d, forced, 
more than once, into Situations little better 
than that of downright Slavery. But the Uſur- 
pations have not become Settlements, They 
have diſorder d the Frame, but not deſtroy'd 
the Principles of a free Government. Like 
cloudy Mornings, they have ſoon paſod 
over, and the Sun of Likerty has broke out 
again with double Force, and double Luſtre. 
It ö 
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11 muſt be a Pleaſure to reflect on that Uni- 
formity of Spirit, which created and has 
cConſtantly preſerved, or retrieved the original 
Freedom of the Britiſo and Saxon Conſti- 

8 
I feel a ſecret Pride i in thinking that I was 
born a Briton; when I conſider that the 
Romans, thoſe Maſters of the World, main- 
tain'd their Liberty little more than {even 
_ Centuries; and that Britain, which was a 
free Nation above ſeventeen hundred Years 
ago, is ſo at this Hour. 

However ſavage our Britiſb Anceſtors may 
be repreſented by the Romans, ( whom the 
Luxury of Greece and the Effeminacy of 
 Ajia had already corrupted) they n 
were a People of Spirit and of Senſe; who 
knew the Ends of Government, and obliged 
their Governors to purſue thoſe Ends. 

_. Ceſar himſelf acknowledges that they 
: foug ht boldly for their Liberties, when he 
” 1 them; and there is good Reaſon to 
believe, from his manner of Writing and 


abrupt Way of leaving this Iſland, that they 


gave him a warmer Reception than he is 
willing to own, 
But to ſpeak of them after an Author, in 
whoſe Time they were better known than 
they were by Cæſar, or even by Tacitus; 
Dion Caſſius, when he is about to relate the 
Expedition of Severus into Britain, ſays that 
they held a great Part of. the Government in 
ei own Power, 
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Their long Reſiſtance againſt the Sarons 
ſhews their Love of civil Liberty. 


Their long Reſiſtance againſt the Uire- - | 


York of the Church of Rome, begun by Gre- — 


gory, that Flatterer of Phocas and Brunehault, 
under Pretence of converting the Saxons, 


ſhews their Love of ecclaſtical Liberty. 


Though the 5 ons ſubmitted to the Yoke 


of Rome, in Matters of Religion, they were 


far from giving 4 fp Freedom of their Ge- 
thick Inſtitutions 6f Government. 7 


The Saxon Herotoges (that is, publiek 5 


Generals) were choſen only to conduct them 


in War, not to rule over them! in War and in 
Peace. 

Theſe * among the n Co- 
lonies, who ſettled in the Countries they con- 
quer'd and founded new Governments, be- 
came Kings, and had Trappings enough to 


ſet off their Majeſty, and to enforce "their 


Authority ; ; but the ſupreme Power . center'd 


in the Mzcklemote or Wittagenmote, com- I 


poſed of the King, the Lords, and the Soxon 
Freemen, that original Sketch of a Briiiſe 


| . 


Here all important Affairs were treated. | 
The Conduct of their Kings was examined 
in it, and controul'd by it. | 

The Rights of the People, in thoſe Days, 
muſt have been carry'd to a very great Height; | 
ſince they went Hand in Hand with thoſe. 
of-the Church ; and fince a poſitive Law de- 
clared that if the King did not defend both, 


3 His rokr of ENGLAND. 1 
1 FR ſhould to ſe even the Name of King. Nec 
Women Regis in eo conſtabit, verum Nomen 
Regis perdit. | 
The Principles of the Sons Commonwealth 
were therefore very democratical; and theſe _ 
Principles prevail d through all ſubſequent 
Changes. | 
The Danes conquer d the Crown, but they 
_ wore it little; and the Liberties of the Saxon 
Freemen they never conquer'd ; nor wrought 
any Alteration in the Conſtitution of the Go- 
vernment. | 
Thus much it was thought ner dry tow 
| premiſe concerning the original Conſtitution 
of our Government, We now come to that 
Period of Hiſtory, from whence we propoſe 
to deduce our following Remarks, | 


8 ILLIAM, the Norman, is come 
3 down to us in Hiſtory under the 
Character of a Conqueror; and though it 
may be diſputed whether he was fricly {0 
any more than ſeveral other Princes, Who 
have ſupported their Titles by their Swords; 
yet we may confeſs. that he impoſe many 
new Laws and Cuſtoms ; that he made very 
great Alterations in the whole Model of Go- 
vernment; and that he, as well as his two 
Sons, ruled, upon many Occaſions, like a6- 
bee, not limited Monarchs. 
Y et neither he, nor. they could deſtroy tt the 
old Conſtitution ; ; becauſe neither be, nor 


2 
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they could 1 extinguiſh the old Spirit of Li- 
. 8 
On the contrary, the N and other 
Strangers, who ſettled here, were ſoon ſeized 
with it themſelves, inſtead of inſpiring a Spi- 
rit of Slavery into the Saxons. 5 
They were originally of * Celtich, or * 
© thick Extraction, (call it which you pleaſe ) 
as well as the People they ſubdued. They 
came out of the ſame northern Hive; and 
therefore they naturally reſumed the Spirit of 
their Anceſtors, when they came into a, Coun- 
try, where it prevail d. 
Stephen, the fourth King of this Race, | 
owed his. Crown to the good Will of the Na- 
tion; and he owed this good Will to the 
Conceſſions he made in Favour of Liberty. 

Jobn came to the Crown, after the Beath 
of his Father Henry II. and his Brother 
| Richard 1. by the Election of the People. 

His Ele&ors, indeed, found themſelves de- 
ceived in their Expectations ; ; for he govern'd 
in the moſt extravagant Manner. But they 
ſoon made him fee] whoſe Creature he was. 
The Conteſts between the Laity and an am- 
bitious ſerping os ran bay high at thin 
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* We have age fit to explain the- Expreſſion, in this 
Place, though we know the Word Celtich, as well as Sy: hiang 
hath been uſed in the ſame large and general Senſe, which is 

made uſe of here; and we could ſhew (if ſuch a 'Trifle deſerved - 
zit) that by the Cellæ Antiquity did not always underſtand the 
People inhabiting a Part of Gaz/, notwithſtanding the Quota- 


tions out of Polhbius, Diadorus, dee, which have been urged, ** 
way * Cavil, * us. | „ 


Time. 
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Time. John had made his Advantage of 
theſe Diviſions. But the Spirit of Liberty | 

prevail d and ay? t of Faction vaniſh'd before 

it. Men grew aſhamed of being the Tools 
of te Ambition, when publick Safety 
was at Stake. Thoſe of the hig Church and 
| thoſe of the lo Church united in one com- 
mon Cauſe. The King bluſter'd and drew 
out his Army; but it was a Britiſh Army. 

No Wonder therefore, if the King lubmitted, 

and Magna Charta was ſign'd. | 

It was ſign'd again by his Son and Succeſ- 

for, Henry III. in full Parliament and with 

the greateſt Solemnity. The People how- 
ever abated nothing of their jealous, watch- 
ul Spirit; and it was well for Liberty they 


did not. The long Reign of this Prince was 


one continual Struggle between Him and 
Them. The Iflue of this Struggle was fa- 
. vourable to the latter. By exerting their 
Strength, they encreaſed it under Henry III. 


. They loſt no Ground under Edward I. and 


they gain'd a great deal under Edward II. 
Thus was the preſent Conſtitution of our 
Government forming itſelf for about two 
Centuries and a half; a rough Building rai- 
ſed out of the Demolition, which the Nor- 
mans had made, and upon the ſolid Founda- 
tions laid by the Saxons. The whole Fabric 
was cemented by the Blood of our Fathers; 
for the. Briti/h Liberties are not the Grants 
of Princes. They are original Rights, Con- 
ditions of original Contracts, cozqual with 
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they were claim 1 as ſuch the 
by Force of Arms; as ſuch they were ac- 
| knowledged ; and as ſuch they were con- 
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Prodizative and cozval with our Govern- 5 


were aſſerted 


ment. As ſuch, in the 7 85 ſpeak of, 


ſtantly maintain d afterwards by that pertina- 
cious Spirit, which no Difficulties nor Dan- 
gers could diſcourage, nor any Authority 
abate ; not even that 'of the Pope, as impu- 
dently as it was exerciſed, and as fooliſhly as 


it was revered, in thoſe ſuperſtitious Ages. 


Had 7h7s Spirit relax'd in the Courle of ſo 
many Years, our Government mult have ſet- 


tled in an abjelute Monarchy, A Hrannical | 


Ariſtocracy. 
The Norman Kings, of imperious Tem- 
ers, aſſumed great Power. The Barons did 
the fame. The People groan'd under the Op- 
preſſions of Both. This Union was unnatu- 
ral and could not laſt. The Barons, enjoy- 
ing a ſort of feudatory Sovereignty, were of- 


ten Partners and ſometimes Rivals of - the 


Kings. _They had oppolite Intereſts and * 
 loon claſh'd. 


Thus was the opportunity created of re- 
eſtabliſhing a more equal free Government 
than that, which had prevail d after the 
Norman Invaſion. 

The Kings, the A and the Clrey, 


not leſs ambitious or avaricious than either of 


the others, had powerful Means of promoting 

their Uſurpations. The Commonalty had 

little, or no Share in a the Legiſlature ; made 
„ 


| UHrzTony of Bus ann; = 
no Figure in the Government; and it is hard 
to conceive how they could act, as the others 


5 might, and certainly did, by particular Con- 
certs, to the Advancement of their particular 


. Intereſts. 


All theſe Diſadvantages were + ſapply 'd by 
that Spirit of Liberty, which diffuſed itſelf 
through the whole Maſs. Numbers were on 
the Side of the Commons. In all Diſputes 
therefore it was neceſſary to apply to them. 
They made the proper Uſe of ſuch Con- 
junctures. Whoever loſt, they were ſure to 
be Gainers; for ſo they Gen d themſelves, 
hen they ſuffer'd all the Hardſhips of War, 
and even laid down their Lives in the Quarrel, 
if they left Liberty more improved and better 
ſecured to their Poſterity. 
By Conceſſions to the Commons, our Kings 
maintain'd and extended their Prerogatives 
over the Barons. By eſpouſing the national 
Intereſt, the Barons continued able to cope 
with the Crown, till they. broke among them- 
ſelves. Nay, even the Church, nothwith- 
ſtanding that antient and cloſe Alliance be- 
tween ſecular and eccleſiaſtical Tyranny, was 
forced, on ſome few Occaſions, to be a Friend 
to the Liberties of the People. 
The King, the Barons and the Clergy 
were all, in reality, Enemies to publick Li- 
berty. Their Party were ſo many Factions 
in the Nation; yet they all help'd, in ey 
” Turns, to eſtabliſh _ 
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Conſtitutions, made for the Preſervation of 
them, remain'd entire; ſo we ſee that our 
Anceſtors, by keeping this Spirit alive and 
warm, regain'd all the Advantages of a free 
| Government, though a foreign Invaſion had 
deſtroy'd them, in great Meaſure, and had 
impoſed a very nnen Yoke on the Na- 
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his Succeſſor a little; ſince ne Reigns can fur- 
niſh us with more memorable and pertinent 


So true it is that every Thing, even the 
Vices of Mankind, and the Misfortunes of a 
Country, will turn to the Advantage of Li- 
berty, where the Spirit of it. is maintain'd' 


Qualities of Mankind and the Proſperity of 
a Country, may operate a contrary Effect, 
where this Spirit is ſuffer'd to decline. 


As loſing the Spirit of Liberty loſt the 
Liblriies of Rome, even while the Laws and 


tion, 


LETTER v. 


E are now come to the Reign of 
Edward the third. We muſt deſire 
our Readers to ſtop here, and at the Reign of 


Examples, to ſhew how the Spirit of Liberty 
2xerts itſelf in Favour of good Princes; how 
flow it is to act even againſt the worſt ; and 


£ 
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yet how effectually it is able to. act, even in 5 
the moſt deſperate Caſes. 

Old Froiffart * fays that the Eng- . 
liſþ had an Opinion, grounded on C. 2. 
Obſervations made from the Days of good 
King Arthur, that between two valiant and 
able Princes in this Nation, there always in- 
tervenes: a King morns ſuffſant de Sens & de 


Proueſſe; of leſs Senſe and Courage, I ſhall 


not warrant the exact Truth of this Obſerva- 
tion. The Proportion, 1 fear, is much greater 


on the wort Side in all Kingdoms. But cer- 


tainly Edward III. whoſe Story gave Occa- 1 


ſion to Froiſſart to broach this Anecdote, 


ſtands between his Father Edward II. and 
his Grandſon Richard II. a bright Inſtance 


of this Truth, that great and good. Princes 


are Favourers of Liberty, and find their Ac- 


count in promoting the Spirit of it ;. whil/t the 


weakeſt and the worſt Princes chiefly affect 
abſolute Power, and often meet with the Fate 


they deſerve for ſuch Attempts. 


The former know that they have ocking 3 
to apprehend from his Spirit; 


and they 
wiſely prefer the generous Efforts of good Will 


and Affection to the reluctant Compliances of © 
ſuch as obey by Foxce. 


The latter, conſcious that they are WR 


to lead, endeavour: to drive their People. Un- . 


worthy to be Kings, they Brugge to be 
 Tyrants. 


Few were the Blemiſhes, which may be 


— thought to tarniſh the Luſtre of this Reign of | ; 


Edward 
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Edward * third. Few and ſhort were the 
Struggles between him and qhis People; for as 
he was fierce and terrible to his Enemies, he 
was amiable and indulgent to his Subjedts. 7 
He not only obſerved the Laws, but he 
made the Senſe of the Nation, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, a Law to him. On this Principle, (in 
which, to a conſidering Mind, there will ap- 
pear as much Wiſdom as Goodneſs ) he re- 
moved a Son, nay a Javburite N. frreſs from 
our.  - 
Henry IV. if I miſtake not, did 1 
of the ſame Kind; and which of their Suc- 
ceſſors, after ſuch Examples, could preſume 
to think it below his Dignity to conſult the 
Tnclination of his People, and make them the 
Rule of his Conduct? 
Under this great Prince, the Conftitntion 
of our Parliaments, and the whole Frame of 
our Government became reduced into a better 
Form. A Spirit of Liberty breathes in the 
| Laws of this glorious King; and the 3 
and Duty of Parliaments are ſet forth, 
ſome of them, with ſuch Terms as 3 
never have been paſs d by a Prince, who had 
put the leaſt Pedantry, or the leaſt e 
into his Notions of Kingſhip. 
The Spirit Jiberty was not idle in his = 
Reign, though it had little, or no Occafion 
of Exerciſe againſt the Crown. The Uſur- 
rations of the Church were many and grie- 
vous. They had been long murmur'd againſt ; 
but a falſe * for YO had hitherto 
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| maintain d them. This Deluſion began now 


to be removed. WIS k LIF B aroſe to diſ- 


pel this magick Charm; to undraw the Veil 


of this pretended Sanctuary; and to expoſe 


the Horrors and Trifles, which lurk'd behind 
it, to publick View, Indignation and Con- 


| tempt. The Ax was now firſt aim'd at the 


Root of Popery ; and Prelates were taught 
the firſt Leſſons of Moderation. Parliaments 
ſate and proceeded on Buſineſs, even on ecc/-- 

ſiaſtical Buſineſs, without the Intervention of 


Mitres. There was, I believe, one Parlia- 
ment held, to which few, or none of the 


Prelates were ſummon'd; in order, perhaps, 


to teach them how little heir Cirhroeaes | 


was effential to give due Weight to the Corn- 
fels, or fall AT to the Aets of Parlia- 
| Mens. 8 

As this Prince loved, inſtead of hating, as 
he encouraged, inſtead of diſcountenancing, 


the Spirit of Liberty in his People; fo he 


was ſtrengthen'd and ſupported by it in ſuch 
a Manner, and in fuch nnen as can- 
not be parallel d. 


The Nation had been miſerably harraſs d 2 
by civil Mars and Oppreſjions of various 


Kinds, when he came to the Crown. The 
Burthen of per/onal Service, and the e 


raiſed to defend the Dominions, which his 
Predeceſſors held on the Continent, had ex- 
haauſted all Degrees of People. This Miſchief 


was ſo much reſented by them, that foreign 
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reckon'd among the principal Cauſes of all 


the Diſputes, and even Wars, between them 6 


and their former Kings. 


In this Situation and in this Temper of 
Mind was the Nation, when Edward the 


third, by laying Claim to the Crown, and un- 
dertaking the Conqueſt of France, open'd to 
his Subjects the terrible Proſpect of being 


worſe than ever opprels'd by the ſame Grie- 
vances ; and yet his Neb:lity and Commonalty 


| ſeconded him in all theſe Enterprizes, with 


fewer Complaints than could have been ex- 
pected. "Theſe Men, ſo apt to complain of 
Grievances, and ſo little patient under them, 


carry'd him triumphantly through all his 


Wars abroad, though they ſtruggled with + 


Want, Peſtilence and Famine at home. 


What Principle produced this wonderful 


- Change! ? Did 5 Notions of Prerogative 


prevail? Had the Doctrines of a flaviſh Sub- 
miſſion at once poſſeſs d our Anceſtors ? By 
no Means. It was not the Power, it was not 
the Authority of the King, which forced ; 


but it was the Character of the Man, which 1 


invited to theſe Compliances, The Spirit of 


Liberty exerted itſelf in F avour of the Pa- 
Tron ,, Liberty. 


A corrupt Parliament, a Uegenerate Nobi- | 


lity, a ſervile Commonalty will facrifice any 


Thing to any Prince; to a Richard the ſe- 
cond, or an Edward the third; equally and 
indiſcriminately. But a free, a generous, a 
virtuous — 5 as we may boaſt our 
An- 
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Anceſtors were in thoſe Days) will facrifice _ 
every Thing, except Liberty, to a Prince 


like Edward III; and Liberty is a Sacrifice, 
which a Prince, like him, will never require 
at their Hands. To him, who would re- 
quire it, they would facrifice nothing. Such 
WO People may be well govern'd with Eaſe ; 
and it ought to be hard to govern them ill, 
They will do more for a Prince, whom they 
uwe and eſteem than he has a Right to expect 
from them. If they do 4% for a Prince, 
whom they deſpiſe or hate, they are furely 
very excuſable. 
In order to render this Example ſtill ſtrong⸗ 
er and more uſeful, it may be proper to point 
out, beſides his general Character, ſome of 
thoſe Particulars in the Conduct of Edward 
III, which probably induced his People to 
ſacrifice their Eſtates, and their Lives too, fo 
chearfully in a Cauſe; to which, under other 
Princes, they had been ſo averſe. 


In the firſt Place, as his Father Edward 27 


II. loſt his. Crown and his Life, in the moſt 


_ miſerable Manner, by ſuffering bim to be 
govern'd by his Miniſters and protecting 


them from the Reſentments of the People; 


ſo his Son very early exerted his own Autho- 
rity, and freed himſelf ſrom the Guardian- 


ſhip, or rather Subjection, of the Queen and 


| Mortimer, who had long oppreſsd the Na- 
tion, and diſhonour'd the young King by their 


0 ſcandalous Conduct. 


The 
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The next Reaſon ſeems to have been 
this; though he was magnificent in his 
Court; yet he limited, with great Care, the 
Exactions of his Purveyors; kept a ſevere 


Hand over them; and ſuffer'd no more to be 
levy'd on his People, than what the neceſſary 


Expence of his Houſhold required. He ſaved 4 : 


for his People, not for Himfelf. 


Thirdly ; the Taxes, laid in his Time, were 


laid for vi/ible and important Services, where- 


in the Honour at leaſt of the Nation was con- 


cern'd ; which every Man knew and appro- 
Sn. 

Feurthly ; the Su were leſſen d by 
that double Oeconomy, which is ſo rarely found, 


or even underſtood. I mean not only that |} 

inferior Oeconomy, which conſiſts in the Ma- 
nagement of the Receipts and Iflues of the 

public Revenue; but that ſuperior Oeconomy, 


which conſiſts in contriving the great Schemes 
of Negotiation and Action. When the Ta- 


lents for this Oeconomy are wanting in zhoſe, 
who govern, the Publick pays for their Want 

of Genius; and the Prince's, or Miniſter's 
Errors are ſo many additional Taxes on the 
People. When theſe Talents are not want- | 
ing, the very Reverſe happens. The Genius 


of the Prince, or Miniſter comes in Aid of 


the publick Charge. Much is ſaved; and Art ö 
and Management ſupply it all. 


Edward III. began his War 1 
in Conjunction with German Allies. He ſaw | 


no better Expedicnt at that time. But as 
ſoon 
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| foon as Fortune and Intrigue had procured it 
for him, he took another ſhorter, cheaper, and 


more effectual Method. He ſupported the 
Earl of Monfort, Competitor with Charles of 


Blois, for the Dutchy of Brittany. Avecques 


les Allemans, & les Brabancons (ſays Froiſſart) 
il navoit riens fait, ſors deſpendre groſſement; 


& Pavoit mene & demene les Siegneurs de 
Empire, qui avoient prient fon Or & fon 
Argent, ainſy qu'ills avoient voulu, & riens 
Fait. I deſcendit à la Requeſte du Comte 


; joyeuſcment, &c. That is, with the Germans 
- and the Brabancons, all he had been able to do 


 *  noas to ſpend great Sums of Money. The Prin- 


ces of the Empire, who had taken as much as 


2 they would of his Gold and his Silver, and had | 


done nothing for it, were accuſtom'd to amuſe 
bim, and to tire him out. 1 
therefore to the Requejt of the Earl very joy- 
_ 5-5. £5, 5 
1 Fifthly ; it was not owing to his Succeſs 
that the People had a good Opinion of his 
Enterprizes, and promiſed themſelves an 
happy Iſſue, how difficult, or dangerous ſo- 


ever theſe Enterprizes might appear. Their 
Confidence was placed, and very juſtly, in 
Qualities, and that Tenor of Conduct, 


thoſe : Condi 
Which they obſerved in their King; and to 


which his prodigious Succeſs was owing. No 
Man contrived, prepared, reſolved with more 


Phlegm; or acted with greater Fire ; the Re- 
verſe of his Succeſſor, who reſolved raſhly and 
executed creſolutely. He waited ſometimes 
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for Opportunities; 3 but he always improved 


them, when they happen'd ; and thoſe Ac 


tidents, which govern, or dictate the Mea- 


ſures, and perpetually ſhift the fluctuating 5 


Schemes of weak Governments, were bent, 
by this great Prince, to ſerve the 1Jeſt and 
moſt Heady Purpoſes. 
Sixthly ; if he drain'd away ſome of the 
national Wealth by Taxes, he reſtored it ver 
amply again, by the great Care he took of 
extending and improving Trade; by which 
he open'd new Mines of Treaſure; and, for 


a few temporary Contributions, enrichd his 


People to future Generations. A Prince, who . 
adds to the national Stock, has a- Right 3 
ſhare the Advantage he procures, and may 
demand Sapplies from his People, without 
bluſhing. But a Prince, who lives a Rent- 


Charge on the Nation he governs; who fits 


on his Throne, like a monſtrous Drone in the 
Middle of a Hive, draining all the Combs 
of their Honey, and neither making, nor 
aſſiſting the induſtrious Bees to make any; 
ſuch a Prince, I fay, ought to bluſh at every 


Grant he receives from a People, who never 


received any Benefit from im. The Duke 
of Glouceſter told Richard the ſecond, on his 
reſtoring Breſt to the Duke of Brittany, that 
he ſhould have taken a Town by his own Va- 
four and Conduct, before he hes d what his 


Anceſtors had left him. Much to the fame . | 


Purpoſe might an oppreſs'd People juſtly an- 
ſwer a Craving Prince, When you have in- 


creaſed Z 
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creaſed the Riches, and advanced the Pro- 
erity of the Nation, you will have ſome 
Right to make he Demands upon us; but 


— then v we ſhall _ that you have none. 


eee eee. 


LETTER vl. 


| * H E glorious Scene of Government; 
which diſplay'd itſelf, in the Reign 

of Edward the third, was ſtrangely alter'd on 
the Succeſſion of Richard tbe ſecond ; a vio- 
| lent, haughty, obſtinate and weak Prince; 
whoſe Reign, as one of our Hiſtorians obſerves, 
affords but little Matter that may ſhine in 
Hiſtory ; and cannot. boaſt of any one great 
and diſtinguiſh'd Captain; any one memorable 


Battle, or important Siege; but Prorogations- 
e Truces, Abſlinences, Sufferances, Patiences, 


- Tolerances were the Language and Amuſement 
of the Times; and Treaties where all the while . 
kept on Foot for a perpetual Peace; Treaties, 
ſays he, hitherto Haiti , Hufory and im 
practicable. = 
It muſt be confeſs'd that the Reins 3 Go- 
vernment hung pretty looſe in the Hands of 
Edward III. e the latter End of his 


- 5 & FI » Sh 4 | "woo * ———_— 


8 Francklin to. 1 up for printing this Paper and the = 
. preceding one on the Reign of Edward the third ;_ but no farther 
| Proſecution hath * 2 com Menced again lin en that Ac- 

5 count. f 
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Reign; n whence proceeded the Growth 
of thoſe Factions, which diſturb'd the Begin- 


ning of his Grandſon s Reign. Some Part of 
tmis was owing, very probably, to the Abuſe 


of Wickliffe's DoErines; more to the cruel 
Treatment, which the inferior Part of the 
Commonalty received. The Lords grew Ty- 


rants, and the Commons Rebels. But theſe | 


Commotions were ſoon ſuppreſs'd by the 
united Force of the reſt of the Nation; much : 
ſooner, and with Conſequences leſs fatal than 
in other Countries, where Rebellion and Po- 
pular Inſerrections ſeem to have been the * : 
demical Diſtempers of that Age. : 
If the Spirit of Faction was ſoon quell'd | 
among the Commons, it prevail'd openly, 
ſcandalouſly, and dangerouſly 1 in the Court. 
Something of it might be diſcern'd, perhaps, 
among the Lords, who. oppoſed the Court ; 7 
even in the Duke of G louceſter, the Favourite 
of the People; in the Duke of Lancaſter, a 
wo Prince, and who acted long the moderat= 
ing Part; in Arundel and others. Nothing 
of it was to be obſerved in the general Pro- 
Ceedings of Parliament, and in the national 
Conduct. ; 
The Juſtneſs of the Character, given be- 
fore of Richard the ſecond, diſcoverd itſelf 
very early in his Actions. He had a Brutg- 
lity and a good Opinion of himſelf; one of 
which might have betray'd him into a Diſ- 


covery of what it was his Intereſt to con- 


ceal, if the ofher had not made him "my 
bets %%% 
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of doing! it, even on Reflection. Hence came 


thoſe famous and fooliſh Sayings of this 
Prince, which Hiſtory has 8 and 


arning what 
they had to expect from him. Of his Com- 


which gave his People timely 


mons he ſaid, that SL AvESs : 
SLAVES they ſhould be. 


and Treaſurer, his Anſwer was, hat he would 
not remove, at their Requeſt, the meaneft Scul- 
lion out of his Kitchen. 

| However, he found Men, as all Phincet 
may eaſily do, who flatter d him in his Vices 
and Follies; ſuch Men, for Inſtance, as Nevz/, 
Pere, Poole, Treſſilian, and others; who, to 
faſten him to themſelves, made the Nation 
odious to bim; as they made him odious 
to the Nation by their Rapine, their Inſo- 


lence, and by a weak Adminiſtration ; which 


ex poſed the Kingdom to be invaded by the 


Sauen, and threaten'd and inſulted by the 'B 


French. 


During all this Time, Parliaments met fre- 


quently, and gave neceſſary Supplies ; ſome 
Grievances they redreſs'd ; 


Mal-Adminiſtration of the Court Faction 
till the tenth Vear of this King; when they 


proſecuted the Favourites with great Juſtice; 


with Temper, and yet-with Vigour. They 
ſpared nothing to provide for the Defence of 
the Kingdom by Sea and Land; and having 
put the Adminiſtration, for a Time, into the 
Hands of Perſons choſen by themselves, gave 
F 5 "the 


hey were, and 


Upon an Addrefy 
from Parliament to remove his Chancellor 


but bore the 
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the King ſuch a Warning, as might have 


taught him to abandon a Faction, and to 


throw himſelf on his People; but it proved 
in vain. His favourite Miniſters perſuaded 


him that they 7ufer'd for his Sake; that the 


Aim of their Enemies was to dethrone him 


by diſgracing them; and whilſt all the Trou- 1 
bles of his Reign were due to his Support of 


them, they made him believe that they ſuf- ; 


fer'd for executing his Orders, and maintain- 


ing his Authority, Nay, they repreſented 
to him that, by accuſing the Counſellors, a 


Man plain ſhews that be believes the Sove- 
reign incapable of governing ; and that the 


readieſt Way to diſcredit a Prince, is per- 


ſuading his Subjects, that he makes Uſe of ill 
Miniſters. . Theſe Arguments and Artifices, 
ridiculous as they ſeem, ſucceeded and had 
their Effect for ſome Time longer. | 

The deluded King enter d into a cloſer Con- 
junction than ever with his Minifters. He 


took their Iniquities on himſelf; made their 


Cauſe his own; was privy to their Plots of 
poiſoning their Enemies; of packing Juries &. 


of corrupting the Judges to give Opinions 


againſt Law; and to all that dirty Work, 


* which hey wanted, not he. Nay, by his 


Encouragement, they raiſed Troops; and a 


Battle was fought in their Quarrel; but they 
were defeated ; and the fourteenth Parlia- 

ment, call'd the Wonder-working Parliament, 
having puniſh'd the Judges and Miniſters | 
with * Severity, endeavour'd to reconcile 


the 
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dhe King and his People. They gave him 
great Subfidies, and renew'd their Homage : 
and Fealty to him. 
Euven all this till . in vain. No 


N Experience was ſufficient to reclaim Richard 


5 themſelves ſufficiently animated with a 


the ſecond. He govern'd tyrannically at home, 


and took a Wife and bought a Peace from 
France. It is remarkable that the Peace coſt 


him 400, ooo. much more than he got by 
his Wife. His favourite Miniſters had, before 
this Time, endeavour'd to perſuade him to 
give up Calais, and purchaſe the Friendſhip 
of France to, aſſiſt him againſt the Lords and 
others, who oppoſed him. This is not the 
laſt, nor leaſt, Inſtance of conducting foreign 
Afairs purely with Regard to the Intereſt of 
Miniſters, and without any to the Honour 
and Intereſt of the Nation. 

The Factions among the great Men were 
of double Advantage to the King for a 
Time. 

Firſt, the Body of the People, who Neve 


pirit 
of Liberty, grew cool in eſpouſing the Quar- 


 "rels of the Lords, after they thought Liberty 


ſecured by the Proceedings of Parliament, in 
the tenth Year of this King; and though 
many particular Actions of Violence, of 
Treachery, and of Cruelty were committed 
by Richard the ſecond, they bore all with 
the greateſt Patience for ſeveral Years, 
5 In the next Place, theſe Factions among 
the great en enabled the King to divide 
5 i 4 5 bern 1 
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them; to play one againſt the other; and to 


build up his Tyranny on the Ruins of both. 


His Uncle, the Duke of Glouceſter, was : 


| baſely betray” d and barbarouſly murder'd by 


him. He procured a pack'd Parliament, con- 


fiſting of Men impoſed on the Shires and 

Towns by the King's Authority, wholly ma- 
naged by Court Favourites, and which bent 
all its Endeawours to deftroy the Liberties and 
Privileges of the People, With the Help of 
ſuch a Parliament, he wreak'd Vengeance 
on thoſe, who had oppoſed him ; 'got his 
Authority exalted above all Law, and exer- 
ciſed a moſt cruel Tyranny. 


The People ſtill bore ; and it is probable 


that the King, and others as well as he, ima- 
gined that they would be obliged to bear on 5 


fince the whole Legiflature united in their 
Oppreſſion. But in this he was deceived. 
When the Parliament took the Part of the 


People, the People follow'd the Motions 1 9 


Parliament. When they had no Hopes 
from Parliament, they follow'd the firſt 
Standard, which was ſet up againſt the King. 
The ſame Spirit of Liberty, which had been 


' fo flow to act under ſo many Provocati- 


ons, acted with the greateſt Vigour, when 
it was leaſt expected. The King, at the 
Head of an Army in Ireland, the Duke of 
York at the Head of another in England, 
and the Earl of Saliſbury at the Head of a 


third, could do the King no Service. The 5 


Armies wor Not way 25 the King againſt - 
| tei 
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their Country. The whole Nation abandon'd 
him, or acted againſt him. Some of his 
Miniſters were hang'd ; particularly thoſe, 
who had been the great Inſtruments of taxing 
and opprefling the People. He was, at length, 

forced to re/ign, and to fubſcribe an Inſtru- 
ment with his own hand, by which he con- 
feſs'd himſelf unworthy to govern the King- 
dom any longer. This Inſtrument of Reſig- 
nation was not only unanimouſly approved of 
nin Parliament, but Articles of Accufation” 
were order'd to be drawn up-againſt him, to 
juſtify their Reſolution of depgſing him. Theſe 
Articles were thirty-five in Number, ſetting 
forth the. Particulars of his Miſgovernment 3 ; 
two of which are to this Effect; 

That he had put the Adminiſtration of the 

OO  publick Affairs in the Hands of unexperienced 

and ill-deſigning Perſons, ro the great Da- 
mage of the People, who were loaded with 

'.| exceffive Taxes; ; © 

| - That, in bis Wega with foreign 
Princes, he had made Uſe of ſo many Equi- 
vocations and Sophiſtries, that none would 

rake bis Word any more. 

It is very obſervable that theſe Extremities 
fell upon Richard the ſecond, at a Time, when 
every Thing ſeem d to contribute to his Sup- 

port, in the Exerciſe of that arbitrary Poser, 
Which he had aſſumed. Thoſe, whom he 
had moſt Reaſon to fear, were removed ei- 
ther by violent Death, or Baniſhment ; and 

others were ſecured in his Intereſt by Places, 
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or Favours at Court. The great Offices 9 
the Crown, and the Magiſtracy of the whole 

Kingdom were put into ſuch Hands, as were 
fit for his Deſigns ; beſides which, he had a 


Parliament entirely at his Devotion ; but all 


theſe advantageous Circumſtances ſerved only 


to prove that a Prince can have no real Se- 
curity againſt the juſt Reſentments of an in- 
jured and exaſperated Nation, for, as Rapin 


obſerves upon the ſad Cataſtrophe of this 
Reign and That of Edward II; in ſuch Go- 


vernments as that of England, all Endea- _ 
ours uſed by the King to make himſelf abſo- 
Jute are but ſo many regs towards bis own 


Downfal. 


It is farther obſerved, by another eminent 
Writer upon Zhzs Reign, (which he juſtly 


calls a Reign of Favourites) that the King, 


in his Diſtreſs, ſaw himſelf forſaken by thoſe, 
_ he ſrould have forſaken before; the 
ery Men, who had ſo much flatter'd him 


with their exceſſive Love and Loyalty ; and, 


like thoſe mean Inſects, which live with a little 


V. armth, but ſhrink at any Change of Wea- 
Ther, they, who had contributed to all his 


Errors in bis Proſperity, tranſplanted their 
Zeal into the new Sunſhine, as ſoon as bis 
Succeſſor demanded the crun. 


LETTER 
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ROM the Reigns of Edward FY third, 
and Richard the ſecond, we ſhall haſten 

downwards, as faſt as ſome neceſſary Obſer- 
vations will permit.. Thoſe of the Princes of 

York and Lancaſter form a Period of more 
than eighty Years, which paſs'd in foreign 
and civil Wars; in frequent Revolutions of 


7 Government, and in all thoſe Diſorders, which 2 


uſually accompany and follow ſuch Revolu- 
Hou... 
The Party of Richard the en even af- 
ter the Death of that unhappy Prince, broke 
out into open Rebellion againſt Henry the 
fourth, but their Efforts were vain. - He held 
the Crown faſt, which the Parliament had 
given him; and the chief of his Oppoſers 
periſh'd in their Attempts. Happy had it 
: been, if they alone had ſuffer' d; but here we 
muſt obſerve a neceſſary and cruel Conſe- 
quence of Faction. As it oppreſſeth the 
whole Community, if it ſacceeds; fo it often 
dravs Oppreſſion, not on itſelf alone, but on 
the whole Community, when it fails. The 
Attempts to dethrone Henry the fourth juſti- 
fied him, no doubt, in ſupporting himſelf by 
a military Force. They excuſed him, like- 
05 1 * * in "the Minds of ws 
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for governing with a ſevere Hand; for doing 
ſeveral illegal and tyrannical Adtions ; ; for in- 
vading the Privileges of Parliament; at leaſt, 
in the Point of Elections; and for obtaining, 
by theſe Means, frequent and heavy Taxes on 


the People; for all this might appear the . 


harder, becauſe it happen'd in the Reign of 
i King, who had no Title to his Crown but 
the good Will of the People, and the free 
_ Gift = Parliament; ſo it might appear, on 
the other Hand, the leſs grievous, becauſe 


ſome Part of it was render d neeeſſary by the | 


Oppoſition, which a Faction made to a par- 
liamentary Eftabliſhment ; and becauſe the 


reſt of it was repreſented, perhaps, under that 


Umbrage, to be fo likewiſe, by the Court 

Logick of that Age. | 

A People may be perſuaded to bear pa- 5 
tiently a great deal of Oppreſſion, as long as 


they can be perſuaded that they bear it only 


to defend their own Choice, and to maintain 
their own Ads; but if they diſcover this to 


be nothing more than a Pretence, by which 


fach Powers are kept up as are unneceſſary | 


to their Security, and dangerous to their Li- | 
berty ; by which the Wealth of the whole 


Nation is drain'd into the Coffers of a few; 
and by which, in one Word, they become 
| expoſed to Ruin by the very Means, which 


they took to avoid it; it cannot be expected 5 


that they will be patient very long. 
It deſerves particular Notice that although 
| Henry the fourth was willing to ſhew his 

Glow" 
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ee at the Beginning of his Reign, by 


inflicting a very flight Puniſhment on the 


wicked and hated Miniſters of the late King; 
yet it being alledged in their Excuſe that 


Richard had compelld them to act, the Par- 


liament took Occaſion from thence to paſs an 
Act, by which it was declared that, for the 
future; Compulſion ſhould be no legal Excuſe 


fo juſtify Actions, contrary to Law. The Rea- 


ſonableneſs and Expediency of this AF are 
very manifeſt ; for it is the 1 uty 
of a good Minifter to diſſuade his Maſter from 


| all gel Meaſures; or, if he cannot pre- 


vail, to quit his Service, rather than ſuffer 


lf to be made the Inſtrument of them; ; 


and if the Commands of the Prince were to be 


allow'd a ſufficient Fuſtification, the Prero- 
gative of doing no Mrong would be extended 
to Miniſters, and nobody would be left ac- *' 


.countable for Mal. Adminiſtration. 


In the ſhort, but triumphant, Reign of 
Henry the fifth, the Spirit of Faction was 
awed ; and the Spirit of Liberty had no Oc- 


caſion of exerting itſelf; at leaſt, with Strug- 
gle and in any ſignal Manner, under a Prince 
Juſt, moderate and pious, according to the 

5 Religion of thoſe Times. 

The Reign of his Son was the an of 


F and it diſcloſes an horrid Scene of 
Tniquity, Folly, Madneſs. The ſcandalous 


Management of publick Afairs, which brought 


infinite Loſs and Diſhonour to the Nation, 
- Save 
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gave DER Occaſion, as well as Pretence, tos 


Commotions and Inne een The con- 


temptible Character of the Man, who fate 
on the Throne, revived the Hopes of the F ac- 
tion of Tork. The Faction of Lancaſter took 


the Alarm. Moſt of the great and active Men 


were attach d to one Side, or to the other, by 515 


Obligation, by Reſentment, by Hopes, or by 


Fears. The national Interef was ſunk, to 5 
the Shame of the Nation, in the particular 


Intereſt of two Families. 
In the c:vi/ Wars, which happen'd a Cen- 5 


tury and a half, or two Centuries before 


this Time, the Point in Diſpute was how the 
People ſhould be govern d. In theſe we are 
ſpeaking of, the Point in Diſpute was who 
ſhould govern, The fr was worth contend- 
ing for and deſerved all the Blood, which 


| was ſhed in the Quarrel. But this cannot be - 


ſaid of the /aft, which ought always to be 


look'd upon with great Indifference ; except 
in Caſes, where it has ſo immediate and ne- 


ceſſary a Relation to the fr, that ſecuring 


the if depends, in a great Meaſure, on ſet- | 


fling the /a/f. Such Caſes have happen'd 5 


and particular Inſtances may be eafily found; 


but the contrary Caſes, where Men have 


fought for Governors, without regard to Go- 


vernment, are eaſy to be found likewiſe ; and 


that was. plainly the Caſe of the two Factions 

of Yer and Lancaſter. 
The Parliaments, in thoſe Days, ſcem'd t to 

be in another Temper ; ; _ little concern'd 


who 
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who was King, and very much to preſerve the 
Conſtitution. In the many Revolutions, which 
happen'd, each Side would have the Parlia- 
ment for them. Whatever Titles they ſet 
up, they were glad to hold the Crown by 
the Grant, or by the Confirmation of Parlia- 
ment. The Parliament wiſely complyd. 
whoever prevail'd. The Chance of War de- 
termined 20 ſhould be King ; at one Time 
Henry the ſixth, at another Edward the 
| fourth, and the Parliament accordingly pla- 
ced them on the Throne, and ſettled their 
Government. 3 
here is another Obſervation, which ought 
to be made, before we leave this Period of 
Time. The Reigns of Richard the ſecond, 
and Henry the fourth, had ſhewjn the danger- 
ous Conſequences of that Influence, which 
the Crown had obtain'd in the Elections of 
Members of Parliament. The watchful S1 
rit of Liberty was ſoon alarm'd, and prevail'd 
to make ſuch Regulations about Elections, and 
about the Qualifications of the El&ors and 
the Elected, as ſeem'd at that Time, ſufFcient 
to prevent this Influence for the future. Theſe _ 
Regulations appear in ſeveral Laws, made 
during the Reigns of the three Lancoftrian 
Princes; and our Elections proceed, in a great | 
Meaſure, upon them to this very Day, Theſe _ 
| 1 have required and muſt, in the 
Nature of Things, require to be alter d, as 
the Courſe of Accidents, or the Change of 
national Circumſiances ſhall ſuggeſt Reaſons 
EE | 
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for ſo "a But then ſuch Alterations | have 
been, and ought always to be contrived ſo as 
to adapt them better, and to enforce. 2 | 


more itrongly ; becauſe the Principle, 


which they are founded, can never vary, _ 
is ſo eſſential to the Preſervation of Liberty, 
that if it be loſt, and if a Practice in Oppoſi- 
tion to it ſhould ever prevail, the Ballance of 
our Government would be that Moment loſt, 
and the Britiſh Conſtitution left at the Mercy 
of any ambitious Prince, or wicked Miniſter. 


For this Reaſon, Mr. Rapin obſerves very 


juſtly that there are but two Ways of depriv- 


ing the Engliſh of their Liberties ; either by 


laying aſide Parliaments, or bribing them; 


and, in another Place, he ſays that the Eng- 
liſh F reedom w1ll be at an End, whenever the 
Court invades the free Election of Parlia- 
ments. 


It is nebeſſary to inſiſt upon this Obſerva- 


tion a little; becauſe it hath been ridiculed, 


though dully, and great Pains have been taken 


to explode the Doctrine contain'd in it; which 


was laid down in theſe Words. In a Conſti- 


tution like ours, the Safety of the Whole de= 


pends on the Ballance of the Parts; and the 
- Ballance of the Parts on their mutual Inde- 
pendency on each other. Theſe Words, it 
ſeems, even with thoſe of Thuanus to ex- 


lain them, convey no Idea to the London 


Journaliſt; but this will be found. as I ap- 


prehend, to be his Fault, or his Defed ; not 


: 1 . A Man born without the eh 
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of 3 or ſtopping his Ears, and deter- 
mined at any Rate not to hear, may be deaf 
to the Voice of Stentor himſelf. 3 
I dhall not enter into any Altercations with 
the London FJournaliſt, nor go out of the 
Road to have the Honour of ſuch Company. 
But when I meet him in my Way, I ſhall 
encounter him frankly ; without the leaſt 
Fear of being cruſh'd by the Weight of his 
Arguments; or, which is more, by the Power 
of his Patron. 
To fay, like ths Author, that the carrying 
on of Buſineſs, and maintaining Government 
u Powers abſolutely diſtin, and abſolutely 
independent, is a meer Utopian Scheme, muſt 
proceed from Ignorance, or Folly. Have not 
Powers, abſolutely diſtinc and independent, 
been. join'd by federal Unions? Are no ſuch 
Examples to be found, even at this Day? 
Has not this been brought about by the very 
Reaſon given to prove that it can never hap- _ 
15 pen; becauſe Men agree when they ſee Rea- 
fon for Agreement; and they ſee Reaſon for 
Agreement, when they ſee their Intereſt in 
agreeing? Oſborne could not be in earneſt; 
when he let ſach Stuff fall from his Pen. He 
meant to elude the Argument, and to perplex 
His Readers, or he meant nothing. But this 
ſhall not paſs. The Matter is too important. 
He ſhall be talk'd to, as he defires, without a 
Metaphor ; and what has heen advanced hall 
| by apply” d to our Government. 
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A King of Great Britain is that ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, who has a negative Voice in the 
. He is entruſted with the execu- 
tive Power; and ſeveral other Powers and 
Privileges, which we call Prerogatives, are 
annex'd to this Truſt. The two Houſes of 
Parliament have their Rights and Privileges ; 
ſome of which are common to both; others 
particular to each. They prepare, they pals 
Bills, or they refuſe to paſs ſuch as are ſent 
to them. They addreſs, repreſent, adviſe, re- 
monſtrate. The ſupreme FJudicature refides 
in the Lords. The Commons are the grand 
Inqueſt of the Nation; and to them it belongs 
tikewiſe to judge of national . and to 
give Supplies accordingly, 
If the /egiflative, as well as the executive 
Power, was wholly in the King, as in ſome 
Countries, he would be abſolute; if in the 
Lords, our Government would be an Ariſto- | 
cracy ; if in the Commons, a Democracy. It 
is this Divviſion of Power, theſe diſtin Pri- 
vileges attributed to the King, to the Lords, 
and to the Commons, which conſtitute a limited 
Monarcby. 


Again; as ther conſtitute a limited Mo- 


narchy, 10 the Wiſdom of our Ggvernment 


bas provided, as far as human Wiſdom can 
provide, for the Preſervation ofit, by this Divi- 
fron of Power, and by theſe di Ninci Privileges. © 
If any one Part of the Three, which compoſe 
. our Government, ſhould, at any Time, ufurp 
more Power chan the Law BIVES, or make "i : 
„ 11 
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al ge of a legal Power, the other z] Parts 
may, by uniting their Strength, reduce this 
Power into its proper Bounds, or correct the 
_ Abuſe of it; nay, if it any Time two of theſe 
Parts ſhould concur in uſurping, or abuſing 
Power, the Weight of the third may; at 
leaſt, retard the Miſchief, and * Time and 


1 Chance for preventing it. 


This is that Ballance, which has been ſo 
much talk'd of; and this is the Uſe of it. 
Both are plain to common Senſe, and to Ex- 
perience; as will appear farther in the Courſe 

of theſe Remarks.; where we ſhall have Oc- 
caſion to ſhew how often the proper Uſe of 


this Ballance hath ſaved our Conſtitution ; and 


to what Misfortunes we have been expoſed by 
the Neglect, or improper Uſe of it. 

Since this Diviſion of Power, and theſe 4; ifs . 
tin Privileges conſtitute and maintain our 
Government; it follows that the Confuſion of 
them tends to deſtroy it. This Propoſition is 


therefore true; that, in a Conſtitution like | 


ours, the Safety of the Whole depends on the | 
Ballance of the Parts, Let us ſee whether it 
be true that the Ballance of the Parts conf, ifs 
in their mutual Independency. 
Io ſpeak 2 without any Metaphor, the 
Power, which the ſeveral Parts of out Go- 
vernment have of controuling and checking 
one another, may be calld a Dependency on 
one another; and may be argued for by thoſe, | 
. Who want to throw Darkneſs round them, as 
. the — Matcher to the Independency, 


% © mn 


BY = ana on the 
= 1 mention'd in the Propoſition. But the Fallacy 
| is groſs. We have ſhewn that this Power of 
Controul in each, which reſults from the 
Diviſion of Power amongſt all the Parts of 
our Government, is neceſſary to the Preſerva- 
tion of it ; and thus a ſort of conflitutional 
Dependency, if I may have Leave to expreſs 
myſelf in that Manner, is created among 
them; but this mutual Dependency cannot 
be oppoſed to the Independency pleaded for. 
On the contrary, this mutual Dependency can- 
not ſubſiſt without ſuch an Independency; for 
whenever this Independency is loſt, the mutual 
Dependency is that Moment changed into a 
Particular, conſtant Dependency of one Part 
on two; or, which 1s ſtill more unreaſonable, 
of two Parts on one. The conftitutional De- 
_ pendency, as I have call'd it for Diſtinction's 
Sake, conſiſts in this; that the Proceedings 
=: = each Part of the Government, when they 
8 come forth into Action and affect the Whole, 
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are liable to be examined and controul'd by 
the other Parts. The Independency pleaded 
1 for conſiſts in this; that the Reſoſutions of 
each Part, which direct theſe Proceedings, 
S: | - be token independently and without any In- 
luence, direct or indirect, on the others. With- 
out the r, each Part would be at Liberty 
to attempt deſtroying the Ballance, by uſurp-- 
If ing, or abuſing Power; but without the laſt, 
+ there can be no Ballance at all. I will illu- 
It ſitrate this, by ſuppoſing a Prince, who claims 
* exerciſes a Right of 2 Money with 
1 _ out 5 
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out Conſent of Parliament, He could not be 
oppoſed effectually, if the #200 Houſes of Par- 

liament had not a Right to = him; to 
call his Miniſters to Account; and to make 
him feel that, far from being abſolute, he 


Was under this conſtitutional Dependency; 


but he would not be oppoſed at all, if the 


two Houſes of Parliament were under his In- 


Juence, and incapable of directing their Pro- 
ceedings independently of him. One would 
be aſhamed to inſiſt thus much on a Point ſo 

very clear, if /ome Men were not ſo harden'd 


to all Senſe of Shame as to maintain the con- 


trary; and that there are Men capable of 
doing this, is one of thoſe melancholy Symp- 
toms, which characterize the preſent Age. 


I could almoſt appeal to the cool Thoughts, 
and the private Reflections of ſome of theſe 


Writers, whether any Thing can be more 


ſcandalous than the Taſk they have under- 


taken. To ſkreen their Patrons, they en- 


deavour to diſtinguiſh us out of our greateſt 


nuational Advantages ; as was obſerved in the 


| Caſe of Dunkirk. To reconcile the Minds 


of Men to ſuch Meaſures, as their Patrons 
may want, and as no honeft- Man will take, 
they endeavour. to demoliſh the very Corner 


 fones, on which the whole Fabrick of Li- 


berty reſts. Their Iniquity, it muſt be con- 
feſs d, is very ſyſtematical. When they write 
for Corruption, they write for the Means. 
When they write for the Dependency of the 


Parliament on the Court, they write for the 


Gz 1 End. 
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End. Well might Oldcaftle ſay of theſe 


Writers, their Patrons and Abettors, that 


the Maſk was pull d off on one Side, Let me 


conjure them, in the Name of Modeſty, to 
call themſelves higs no longer. It is Time 
they ſhould lay that Appellation; aſide; ſince 
it will not be hard to prove, from the general 


Tenor of their Writings, that the Maxims 
they advance, the Doctrines they inculcate, 
and the Conduct they recommend, lead to 


the Deſtruction of civil Liberty, as much 
the political Leſſons of $zb7horpe, Manwaring, 
or Archbiſhop Laud himſelf, They and 


their Followers declared themſelves directly 

againſt Liberty. To plead for it was almoſt 
Blaſphemy ; and to aſſert it little leſs than 

the Sin againſt the holy Ghoeft, according to 


the Doctrines taught by thoſe Divines. Such 
Abſurdities made few Converts in thoſe Days; 


and the Preachers of them would meet 
with the utmoſt Contempt in Zheſe. But 


the Writers, of whom we now complain, 

affect to maintain the Cauſe of Liberty, 
whilſt they betray it. They aſſert the Prin- 
ciples of Liberty in general, and ſometimes _ 
reaſon upon them well enough; but when 


they apply them to particular Caſes, they 


prevaricate, evade, and exert all their poor 


Endeavours to turn the Cannon of Liberty IF 


againſt herſelf, The others had Fænum in 


Corn. They put Mankind on their Guard 


againſt them, and were the. true Pro- 
moters of all the Milchicf and Confuſion, 
| which 35 
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which follow'd, when the Nation run into 
the utmoſt Extreams, in Oppoſition to them, 
Theſe Men inſinuate themſeſves as Friends to 
5 ory They are look'd upon as ſuch by 

ſome f:w Perſons, who mean well to Liberty, 
even at this Time ; and yet they are almoſt _ 
wholly employ'd in promoting that, which 
1 , deſtructive of Liberty and inconſiſtent with 
Corruption and Dependency. Laud and 
a others endeavour'd openly to lop the 
Branches and cut down the Tree ; but theſe 
Men are privately poiſoning the Root of Li- 
Verty. The Power of the Court and the 
Authority of the Lawyers could not make 
the levying $hip Money paſs for Law, nor 
prevail on. the Nation to. bear it. But if it 
were poſſible to ſuppoſe an Houſe of Commons 
as dependent as theſe Lawyers, (and they 
would be as dependent, if the Doctrines, which 
we oppoſe, prevail'd amongſt them ) the Na- 
tion might then be loaded with Taxes, op- 
reſs'd with Debts, and reduced to the oreateſt 
Miſery by Law, Our Liberties, as well as 
. our Eſtates, might be taken from us. We 
might be legally undone, Theſe are poflible 
Conſequences of juch Doctrines. If they are 
not probable, we owe no Thanks to the 


*veekly Preachers of them. The Nature of 


our preſent Settlement, which is built on the 
Foundation of Liberty, the Intereſt and Ho- 
nour of the Prince now on the Throne, as 
well as of all his illuſtrious Poſterity, are our 
TT — theſe Dangers; but ill I fay, 

G4 „ 
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We owe no Thanks to the Writers on the 
Side of the Miniſtry. 
I have dwelt pretty much upon this Point, 
to ſhew what is the real Defign of zhe/e 8 
marks; and I will venture to add that thoſe 
Perſons, who oppoſe ſuch Docrines as we 
have been oppoſing, will appear at laſt to 
| be the trueſt Friends. to his Majeſty King 
. Grone and the Proteſtant Succeſſion; 
| which can ſubſiſt only upon 25966 — 98 
__ which i it was originally para d. 


LETTER VIIL 


F the Reign of Henry the fixth was a 
Reign of Faction, thoſe of the Houſe of 
York were fo likewiſe. The Popularity, Bra- 
very, Cruelty, Raſhneſs, Uxoriouſneſs, In. 
continence of Edward the fourth ; in ſhort, 
his good and his bad Qualities work'd the dif- 
ferent Effects of ſupporting, exaſperating and 
increaſing Factions. The Characters of Henry 
the Arth Queen and of the Earl of Warwick, 
to mention no more of the principal Actors 
on that bloody Stage, conſpired to maintain 
and aggravate this national Calamity. 25 
In theſe long, continued Strupples, the 2 
| 1 whole Nation became involved, and the Fac- 
1 | tions of Vork and Lancaſter growing every 
Day more animated and better diſciplined, 
. * are not to wonder that they fought 
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 uſque ad Internecionem; at leaſt, till the Field 
bf Battle, the Scaffold, and ſome Theatres of 
clandeſtine Murthers had left no Man, on one 
Side, alive, who was in a Condition to op- 
poſe, or give Jealouſy to the other. But 
that, which may very juſtly raiſe our Won- 
der, is that Edward the fourth, having ſe- 


cured to himſelf and his Family the Poſſeſſion 1 


of the Throne, by the Murther of Henry the 
fixth, and his Son, and by the total Defeat of 
the whole Lancaſtrian Party, ſhould ſuffer 
tuo new Factions to be nurſed up, which di- 
vided his own Party, occaſion'd the Murther 
of his Sons and, by eſtabliſhing the ſhort- 
lived Tyranny of his Brother, brought the 
Earl of Richmond to the Throne, and ſunk. 
for ever the Houſe of York in that of Lan- 
Edward the fourth's Queen was the original 
_ Cauſe of all this Miſchief, and a principal 
Sufferer herſelf in the Courſe of it. She was 
reſolved: to govern at any Rate; and Rapin 
obſerves that, as her being Queen gave her 
no Manner of Title to meddle with the Affairs 
of the Publick, ſhe knew bow to manage that 
Matter another Way; namely, by the Influ- 
_ ence ſhe had over the King. Though Edward 
een proved falſe to ber, ſhe bore it very pa- 
 tiently, and never ſhew'd her Uneaſineſs at it. 
Edward, charm'd to find himſelf at Liberty 
to purſue his Inclinations, without Danger of 
continual Reproaches, repay d her Moderation 
. with the moſt obliging and condeſcending Be- 
EL | baviour; 
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haviour ; of which Joe knew how to make & 

good Uſe. She maintain'd this Aſcendant over 

her Huſband to the laſt, and for a little Com- 

plaiſance, which coſt her nothing in preſent, 

ſhe purchaſed a Degree of Power in the State, 
which coſt her dear in Conſequence, by alie- 

' nating the Affections of the People from her 

| Huſband, during his Life, and ruining his 

Family afterwards, as I have hinted betore. " 

Her Aim was, according to Rapin. to fe= 
cure her Power during the King's Life and. 
in Caſe ſhe ſurvi ved him, to make ſure of the 

Government of the Kingdom, in the Name of 
the Prince her Son, when he Should come ts 

be on the Throne; but by a Fatality, not un- 

' uſual to the beſt-laid Projects, this very Thing 
proved the Occaſion of her o and her Fas 
my SR. 

1 cannot think, as Rapin 1 to do, that 
ber Project deſerved to be rank'd amongſt 
thoſe, which are the be/t-laid. It appears ta 
be the narrow Project of a Woman, who had 
Cunning, Inſinuation, and the Spirit of In- 
trigue, with much Pride and Ambition; but 
wanted that extenſive Knowledge and that 
ſuperior Genius, (ſuch as Catherine of Medici: 
and our Queen Elizabeth poſſeſs d) which is 
neceſſary to conduct ſo great a Deſign as her 

Paſſion prompted her to undertake ; for what 
was her Project? Was it to acquire an Intereſt 
in the Nation, by deſerving well of it? No- 
thing leſs. It was ingly this; to form a 

Faction at Court, by * hey 3 | 
ang - 
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4 immediate Dependents, which ſhould be 


wholly her own, and into whoſe Hands ſhe 
might throw all the Power and Profit, which 


be King had to beſtow. . She had the good 


Luck to compaſs this Deſign, and triumph'd, 
no doubt very wiſely, i in her great Succeſs, Sur- 


rounded by her Creatures, ſhe look'd no far- 


ther than that Circle, and either took no Notice 


of the Temper of the Nation, or judged of it E 


by the Temper of the Court. But the Riſe 
of this Faction immediately form'd another 
and eſtabliſh'd the Diſtinction of antient and 
neu Nobility, The former had the true na- 
tural Strength, which great Eſtates in Land 
and eſtabliſh'd Credit in the Nation gave 
them. The latter had no Strength of their 
- own.z none but that adventitious Strength, 
i which aroſe from Employments and Favour af 
Court. They brought nothing to Court, which 
could make the Court amends for the Envy 
and Diſcontent, which their Elevation created. 
| To ſupply this, two things were done; which 
| ſerved, perhaps, to fortify the Queen in her 
= Deluſion, and thereby made the Ruin of 
her ambitious Projects the ſurer. All thoſe, 
who were not in the good Graces of her Fac- 
tion, were diſgraced at Court, and in Effect 
baniſh'd from it. Nay they were perſecuted 
2» the Power of it; as the Duke of Clarence, 
the King's own Brother, was even to Death. 
. The Names of the Parties of York and Lan- 
Degler might ſubſiſt and be made Uſe of, on 
* Occaſions z but in reality, the being 
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for or br the Party of the Queen was the 
ſole Diſtinction, which prevail'd ; and even 
the Friends of the Houſe of York, whom the 
Queen did not affect, were debarrd from ha- 
ving the King's Ear; excepting only three of 
his old and moſt faithful Servants, who 
maintain'd themſelves againſt her and mer 
Faction. I mean Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 


ham, Haſtings and Stanley. +1 


Another Method; which his Queen took to : 


ſtrengthen herſelf and her Faction, was by ra- 


king up Money by illegal and oppreſſive 


Means; particularly by ſetting Proſecutions 


on Foot againſt the rich Men of the King- 


dom, ſeveral of whom were arraign'd of high 


oF; reaſon, and encouraging the Judges to get 


them found guilty at any Rate. Habington 
obſerves (in his Hiſtory of this King) that as 


_ their Wealth was the principal Evidence a- 
gainſt them, though their Perſons were ac- = 


quitted, their Eſtates were found guilty. 


The ſame Hiftorian obſerves farther, that 


the Memory of theſe Carriages hithertofore, 


"4 
in a Buſineſs that concern'd the Life of a 
K 
C 


Man, reputed innocent, drew the World in- 


to mh} Fear that he would now decline to 


4 


Rigour. Neither was the King totally ex- 
cuſed although this cruel Avarice was laid to 


© the Queen, who having a numerous Iflue 
and Kindred, by Favour raiſed up to the 
* higheſt T itles, was almoſt neceſſitated, for 


Supportance of their Haun to rack the 
1 8 . 
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e ſeem'd ſenſible, before his Death, 


of the miſchievous Conſequences, which this 


Conduct and the claſhing of #wo Factions 


might produce, He endeayour'd to prevent 
them by reconciling the two Parties; à poor 
_ Expedient ! (as Rapin juſtly obſerves) which ei 


could not eaſily produce 2 Effect he expected. 


The Duke 2 Glouceſter, who conceal'd his 1 
Deſign till his Brothers Death, took Advan- 


tage of theſe Factions. He made his Court 
publickly to (the Queen, and held a private 


_ Correſpondence with the oppoſite Party. m_ 


he found Means, by fomenting it, to mine 
7 bird for himſelf. 


I have dwelt the longer, in this Place, on 


tho ſtrange Turns and cruel Effects of Faclion; 


becauſe, I believe, no Example can be pro- 

duced out of any Hiſtory, which ſets them in 
a a ſtronger Light; and becauſe this Period of 
Time affording but ſmall Matter to recom- 
mend the Spirit of Liberty, which had little 
to do in the Tranſactions of it, I imagine that 


pointing out the fatal Conſequences of the 
_ Contrary Spirit, which then prevail'd, may 
_ anſwer the fame End; as expoſing of Vice is 
 —_— the Nrongeſt Recommendation of 


— Vi irtue. 

But we muſt not imagine, notwithſtanding 
all the contrary Appearances in this Period, 
that the Spirit of Liberty was abſolutely ex- 
_ tinguiſh'd, Though 7ha? Flame was loſt, for 
the moſt Part, in the conſtant Glare of Fe 


tion, yet it was fil alive ; and by living, 
pre- 
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preſerved the Conſtitution of our Goverment, 
during the whole Courſe of theſe civil Wars, 
If we look cloſely into theſe Scenes of Con- 
| fuſion, we may diſcover many particular In- 
5 ſtances of the Operations of this Spirit. Such 
| were the Difficulties and Delays oppoſed to the 

| Grant of Tonage and Poundage, for nine 
4 Vears together; and the many Reſtrictions 
ll added to this Grant, when it was at laſt ob- 
FF _ tain'd by Edward the fourth. Other Inſtances 
1 to the ſame Purpoſe might be quoted; but 
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1 we chuſe to inſiſt on a more general Ob/er- 
1 vation, already mention'd by us, which runs 
i thro' the whole Period, and is fo ſtrongly 
| vouch'd by Hiſtory as to admit of no Cavil. 
il The Ob/ervation we are going to make 
1 contains a memorable Exception to this Pro- 
[| poſition, which is but too generally true, that 
| if the Spirit of Liberty and the Spirit of Faction 
[if are incompatible and cannot long ſubſiſt tage- 
. ber. The Virtue of our Anceſtors made this 
1 Exception; and if it hath been remember d 
| to their Shame that they ſunk the national 
tt Intereſt in the particular Intereſt of 7209 Fa- 
11 milies; it ought to be remember'd to their 
ln Honour that they did fo in this ſingle Point 
6 only, Wno ſhould reign, and in no other. 
1 Me took Notice, in a former Paper, that up- 
WA on every Revolution, each Side engaged the 
|| Parliament for them, and that whoever pre- 
1 — vail'd the Parliament wiſely comply d. This 
1 Conduct, which laſted from Richard the I. 


——— — 


dowu to Richard the III. preſerved our Li- 
; . ED berties; 
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: berties but it could not have. been purſ 4 


nor could our Liberties by Conſequence have 


5 been preſerved, if the Spirit of Liberty had 


not been latent in the 1 of thoſe ver 

Men, who ſeem'd to breathe nothing but 
Faction. How could it have happen d that the 
ſole Title of Conqueſt was never eſtabliſh'd in 
ſo many Revolutions brought about by the 


Sword, if the Actors in them had not been 
ſtrongly affected with a Love and Reverence : 


for the free Conſtitution of our Government ? ? 


The Princes of Vor and Lancaſter themſelves 


were willing, nay deſirous to have a parli- 
amentary Confirmation of their Titles, real or 
| pretended. But how came they to be ſo de- 

firous of it? How came they to think it ne- 


ceſſary? The Caſe is plain. The Temper of 
their Parties and of their Armies begot this 
| Neceſlity . The Spirit of Liberty *prevail'd - 


enough in the whole Body of the Nation, out 


| " which theſe Parties and Armies were come 
poſed, to preſerve the Principles of public 


Freedom, though not enough to preſerve = 


public Peace. Each Side contended 


have a King of their own Party; but Wee 
Side would have a Tyrant. They ſacrificed 


ther Lives to Faction; but would not give 


up their Liberties. The victorious Armies led 
their Kings to the Foot of the Throne ; but 


carry d them no farther. _ | 
The Author of the ſhort Hiftory of land ny 


Armies obſerves that, in all the Wars of Vork 
and Lancaſter, whatever Party pre evail'd, we 


- as 


of an Army of 60,900 . when he came 


” ee id. on ks 


do not find they ever attempted to keep up a 
ſtanding Army. Such was the Virtue of thoſe 


Times, ſays he, that they would rather run 


the Hazard of forfeiting their Heads and 
Eftates to the Rage of the oppoſite Party, than 


certainly enſlave their Country, though they 
themſelves were to be the Tyrants.— This Re- 


mark is juſt, as far as it goes; and it goes as 
far as that Author wanted to carry it; but it 
is not ſo full, nor carry'd ſo far as Hiſtory 


will warrant. That the Princes, who ob- 


tain'd the Crown by their Armies, did not at- 

tempt to govern by their Armies afterwards, 
is moſt true, and may reflect ſome Honour 
on thoſe Princes, and on the Heads of their 


Parties. But there is ſomething more than 
this remarkable in the Conduct of thoſe 
Times; for even in the Heat of Victory, in 


the Raptures of a ſucceſsful Revolution, _ 


before the Armies could be diſbanded, | 
{ee theſe Princes obliged to aſcend the "Rs 


of the Throne in ſuch Manner, and under 


ſuch Conditions, as the Parliament thought 


fit to preſcribe, and as were not always agree- 


able to them. This, I am ſure, reflects great 
Honour on the Parliaments, who. were Ac- 
tors in the laſt Scenes of all theſe Revoluti- 
ons; and on the Armies, who contented _ 
themſelves to become Spectators in ſuch Con- 


junctures.— We will take the fir/f Example, ; 
which preſents itſelf in theſe Wars. 
The Duke of Lancafter was at the Head 


_ 
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dd the Crown. The Proclamation, which he 
publiſh'd the very Day he was crown'd,ſhew'd 
how very unwilling he was to ſeem to hold 
his Crown purely by Right of Election. He 
would gladly have ſet up that of Congueſt ; 
or a Title derived from Richard the ſecond's 
Refignation; or a Title by Blood; or any 
Tek. but the frue One, Notwithſtanding 
this, he was obliged, when nothing could 
have obliged him but the Senfe- of his own 
Party and Army, to ſubmit to as formal an 


 Elef1on as ever was made. The Z*ww9 Houſes Ws 


took Notice of the blind Claim of Right, 
which he enter'd. They che him to be 
King, upon the Queſtion” put to them, after 
having given their Negative to the Duke of 
Dor; to his Sons; and to others, who were 
ſeverally propoſed. in the fame Manner to 
them. They ſeem induſtriouſly to have con- 
trived and purſued, on this Occaſion, a Me- 
thod of proceeding as oppoſite as poſlible to 
the Views and Inclination of this Prince, 
© whoſe Army attended him, and whoſe Rival 
Was his Priſoner, 
Again; to take another Example from the 
latter End of theſe Wars. The Battle of 
Northampton being won and Henry the fixth 
taken, the Duke of York haſtens out of Tre- 
land to put himſelf at the Head of his Party * 
and his Army. The Parliament meets. The 
Duke aſſerts his undoubted Right by Deſcent 
to the Crown, which he demands as due to 
him, without any Interpoſition of Parlia- 
| | | ment, 
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ment. He ſhews the utmoſt, and even an in- 
decent Impatience to take Poſſeſſion of it. | 
He is ſupported by his own Party. _ 18 
oppoſed by others. But the Matter is by all 
ſubmitted to the Debate and Deciſion of Par- 
liament. The Debate itſelf muſt have been 
grievous enough to a Prince ſo fond of a 
Crown, and ſo much warm'd with the No- 
tion of his bereditary Right. But the Deci- 
ion of this Affair muſt have wounded: him 
to the Quick. So little Regard was paid to 
his Right, that he was forced to content 
himſelf with leaving the Crown on the 
Head of Henry the fixth during that Prince's 
Life, and not to have the Proſpect of ſuc- 
ceeding to it, till after that Prince's Deceaſe ; 
which, by the Way, was a Point of the leſs 
Value to him, becauſe he was older than 
Henry the fixth, and could not hope to be 
the better for it, according to the Courſe of 
Nature. He ſubmitted to all theſe Mortifica- 
tions; and a very judicious Hiſtorian attri- 
butes his Submiſſion to his Moderation; but 
I believe thoſe, who fully conſider his former 
Conduct, and his paſſionate Behaviour, at this 
Time, will hardly ſubſcribe to ſuch a Judg- 
ment. His Submiſſion, like that of Henry 
the fourth, in the Caſe before-cited, was a 
Submiſſion, which the Temper of his Party 
render'd neceſſary. They would not force 
the Reſolutions of the two Houſes; and why 
the 70 Houſes would go no farther in his 
— at that n might cafily be ac- - 


counted 
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counted for, if this were a proper Place for 


that Diſquiſition. After the Battle of Vate- 


field, where the Duke of York was kill'd, and 
that of St. Alban's, where the Earl of War- 
wick was beaten, the Faction of York were 
determined, by the Dangers they had run, 
and by the Loſſes they had ſuſtain'd, to bal- 
. lance no longer, but © ſet the Crown on the 
Head of the Earl of March; and yet they 
_ proceeded no otherwiſe than under the Au- 
thority of Parliament, which had ratified the 
Agreement made between the late Duke of 
York and Henry the fixth. By one Article 
of this Agreement it was ſtipulated that if 
King Henry broke it in any Point, the Crown 
and royal. Dignity ſhould immediately de- 
volve on the Duke of York, if alive; or, in 
Failure of him, on his next Heir. The 
Earl of V. ar wick therefore, in a Kind of i- 
litary Aſſembly, (for a Part of the Army, at 
leaſt was there) proceeded to the Election 
of Edward the fourth; but he proceeded on 


this Foundation. The great Efforts made to 


break this Agreement - to defeat the Effect 
of it, by King Henry's Queen, and the Lan- 
| caftrian Party, were interpreted, and not 

without Colour, as ſo many Infractions of it. 
Buy Conſequence, Edward the fourth had an 
immediate Right to the Crown, by Virtue of 
the A# of Parliament, made in Confir ma- 
tion of this Convention, which A# and Con- 
vention Were produced by Warwick, who 
cauſed them to be publickly read. The Pro- 
L * 5 cecding 8 
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ceeding of this Aſſembly, which hath a tu- 
multuous Air in Hiſtory, was therefore in 
reality a Proclamation of a King, made by 
Authority of Parliament, and not of an Elec- 
tion of a King, without that Authority, 
Let us conclude that if the Spirit of Fac- 
tion hath, on ſome Occaſions, prevail'd over 


the Spirit of Liberty ſo far as to defeat and 


even pervert the Deſigns of the latter; the 


Spirit of Liberty hath likewiſe revived, in 5 


its Turn, on other Occaſions, and prevented 
the Conſummation of that Miſery, which 
Faction would naturally and of courſe have 
produced. Let us conclude that all i 
Armies, for whatſoever Purpoſe inſtituted, or 
in whatſoever Habit cloath'd, may be eafily 
made the Inſtruments of Fattion ; becanſe a 
Body of Men ſeparated, in many Reſpects, 
from the Reſt of the Nation, conſtrain'd to 
different Cuſtoms, and in ſome Meaſure ſub- 
jected to different Laws, may be eaſily per 

fuaded that they have a different Intereft 
Let us conclude that theſe Caſuiſts in red 
are the moſt dangerous in this Reſpect, that 
having Swords by their Sides, they are able 
at once to cut thoſe gordian Knots, which 
_ others muſt unite by Degtees. But let us 
_ conclude, at the fame Time, that if a Shirit 
of Liberty be kept up in a free Narion, it 
will be kept up in the Army of that 3 El 
and that when it is thus kept up, though the 
Spirit of Faction may do great Hurt, it can- 

not compleat the publick Ruin, We ſee the 

Truth 
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Truth of this Obſervation exemplify'd near 
three Centuries ago; and let us remember 
with Gratitude that the ſame Truth was again 


confirm'd to us no longer ago than 7wv and 
forty Years. x 


LETTER IK. 


NE of the Hiſtorians of Britanny, if 
I remember right, and I think it is Ar- 


gentre, ſays the People of that Dutchy grew 


o much tired with the Diſputes between 


- Charles of Blois and the Monforts, that the 
two Parties agreed, juſt before a Battle, to 


make an End of the Quarrel at once, by 


taking off that Prince, againſt whom the For- 


| - tune of the Day e declare itſelf. Our 


Anceſtors were very far from following this 
Example; but they ſeized the Opportunity, 
which was preſented to them, after Richard 
the third had uſurp'd the Throne, and mur- 
der'd his Nephews, of aboliſhing Tyranny and 
_ extinguiſhing Faction. 

The Princes of York and Lancaſter butch- 
er' d one another in ſuch a Manner, that the 
Right of the former center'd in Elizabeth, 
eldeſt Daughter of Edward the fourth, and 
the Pretenſions of the latter were allow'd, 


B the whole Lancaſtrian * to belong 


H 3 — 


* 
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to the Earl of Richmond. This was the State : 


of the Families. 


The Faction of York Jeteſted Richard for 


his Uſurpation and Cruelties. The Faction 
of Lancaſter hated him for his Name; and 
neither the great Qualities, which he really 


had, nor the good Qualities which he af- 
fected, could reconcile Mankind to his Bar- 
barity. This was the Temper of the Na- 


tien. 


The . thus form'd, was im- 
proved by the univerſal Concurrence, which 


a Spirit of Liberty and a Regard to the pubs 


lick Good, independent of Party, inſpired. 
' The Faction of Vr became willing to re- 


ceive a King of the Houſe of Lancaſter; 


and the Party of Lancaſter a Queen of the 


Houſe of York. All Parties labour'd to unite 


the tuo Roſes ; and Faction itſelf was bent, in 


this fortunate . to extirpate Pac- 
tion. 


ſhould marry the Princeſs Elizabeth, were 


purſued with Succeſs, even when Richard 
thought himſelf moſt ſecure ; when the Par- 


liament had been obliged to confirm his Uſur- 


mond. 
What a Scene «a 3 INE and Pros 
ſperity was open d by this Revolution and 


new 


a 


The Depoſition of Richard, and the Ad- | 
vancement of the Eatl of Richmond to the 
Throne, upon this expreſs Condition that he 


nation; to declare the Children of Edward 
Baſtards and to attaint the Earl of Rich 
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new Settlement But how ſoon was it ſhifted? 
How ſoon were the wiſe and honeſt Views 
of the many defeated by the Cunning and Ini- 
quity of the few? Henry the ſeventh, a a 
Creature of the People, (if ever any Prince 
was ſuch ) had been raiſed to the Throne, in 
order to cut up the Roots of Faction; to re- 
ſtore publick Tranquility ; and to eſtabliſh a 
legal Government on the Ruins of Tyranny. 
He did the very . Reverſe of all this. His 
Reign and that of his Son have been two of 
the ſevereſt, under which our Country hath. 
groan'd ſince the Conqueſt ; and yet, in theſe 
very Reigns, the Foundations of Liberty 
were laid much broader and ſtronger than 
ever. How this came about, it muſt be 
uſeful, and ports: it may be entertaining, to 
0 conſider. | 8 
Henry the ſeventh; who would have bool - 
glad, a little before, to have aſſured himſelf 
of the Crown on any Terms, grew difficult 
as ſoon as he had obtain'd it. He durſt not 
avow a Title by Conqueſt ; but he evaded the 
Appearances of -a parliamentary Title very 
induftriouſly, and made the Ceremony of bis 


- Coronation precede the Meeting of his Par- 


liament. He evaded, in the fame Manner, 
the Appearances of any Communication of 
Right from the Princeſs Elizabeth, by defer- 
ring his Marriage till an Act had paſs'd to 
ſettle the Crown on him and bis Poſterity, 
without any Mention of the Houſe of York. 
In ſhort, his whole Skill, Credit and Power 


00 4 a 
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were employ'd to get the Act of settlement 
10 generally and fo ambiguouſly penn'd, as 
to leave mim Room to aſſert afterwards a 
Right inherent in bin/elf, and ode: 
of the Authority of Parliament. Nay, he 
went fartlier; for, in the Bull of Confirma- 
tion, which ke obtain'd from the Pope, and in 
which he affected to have all Sorts of Titles 
enumerated, he took particular Care to have 
that of Connueſt inſerted. 5 
Such a Conduct gave ſufficient Reaſon for 
Alarm; but we do not find that it was taken. 
The Tyrant was dead; and the new Eftabliſh- 
ment was made. The Nation was overjoy'd; 
and the Work of Liberty was done by Halves. 
The new King found a Compliance with all 
his Meaſures, as new Kings generally do. But 
little Reflection was made, perhaps, at that 
Time, on theſe Proceedings of the Court ; or 
if a juſt Reflection was made, we may caſily 
believe that it was ſoon ſtifled by that Adula- 
tion, which repreſents the moſt neceſſary Pre- 
cautions, the moſt juſt Complaints, and the 


Aſſertion of the cleareſt Rights as Proofs of 5 


Diiſaſfection. 
The whole Courſe of Henry the ſeventh's > 
Reign was anſwerable to theſe Beginnings ; 
and he ſeems to have eſtabliſh'd himſelf in 
the Power of purſuing. Principles of Govern- 
ment, evidently repugnant to thoſe, upon 
which he had been raiſed to the Throne, be- 
fore the Natibn was well aware of what he 
intended. He planted Faction anew, and 
1 „ Was 
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was the true Cauſe of all the Diſturbances, 
which follow'd from it, and which began 
even in the firſt Vear of his Reign. Many 
of the York Party had ſignalized themſelves 
in his Cauſe. al of them ſubmitted to his 
Government; and that ſmall Branch of this 
Party, which had ſupported Richard the third, 
was too inconſiderable to hurt him; but he 
| ſoon made it conſiderable, by driving almoſt 
the whole 7ork Party into that Intereſt. He 
had conceived, ſays Rapin, ſo mortal an Ha- 
tred for the whole "Houle of York, that be let 
flip no Opportunity to humble tbe Yorkiſts ; Z 
' behaving always towards them not as a juſt 
King, but like the Head of a Party. 
That ſome of his Miniſters, of the Lan- 
caſtrian Party, might find their private Ac- 
count in ſuch a Meaſure, and ſacrifice to it 
both the Intereſt of their Maſter and their 
Country, is obvious enough; but how the 
King, who was certainly an able Man, could 
prefer dividing, inſtead of uniting his People 


in Affection and Obedience, would appear 


very marvellous, if Experience had not taught 
us that Men of the greateſt Genius fall ſome- 
times into the ſame Errors, as Men of the 
leaſt Genius would be apt to commit in the 
ſame Circumſtances. How this happens we 
are not, in this Place, to enquire. | 
Henry the ſeventh proceeded as he had been 
ſuffer' d to ſet out, and eſtabliſh'd by Degrees, 
and thoſe not flow, a Power almoſt abſolute. 
:" md a his Pride, and his inſatiable, 
HE. es „ ſordid 
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ſordid Avarice had their fall Swing, He be- 
came hated even by his own Party, and might 


very probably have loſt his Crown, if many _ - 
Circumſtances, both at home and abtoad, _ 
not conſpired in his Favour, and if he had - - 


not improved them all with the utmoſt Abi- 
| lity of Council and Dexterity of Manage- 


ment. The Chief of theſe Circumſtances, 


and it well deſerves to be remark'd, was this; 
they, who. ventured their Eſtates and Lives 


in ſeveral Inſurrections againſt him, and 


they, who privately fomented theſe Infur- 
rections, inſtead of uniting on a national Prin- 
_ Ciple, and bending their Endeavours to a Re- 
Formation of Government, united on a Prin- 


 Ciple of Faction; for the King's Behaviour 


640 revived this Spirit, as we obſerved above; 
but ſtill 7516 Spirit, though revived, had not 
attain'd its former Strength. The Nation i in 


general was tired of Faction; dreaded a = -/ 


lapſe into the Conſequences of! it; and would 


not engage for a Simnel, a Warbech, or even 


a real Prince of the Houſe of York. 1 
tional Coolneſs, on one Side, and Vigilance 


and Vigour, on the King's Part, defeated all 


theſe Enterprizes, as faſt as they were form'd. 
Every one of theſe Defeats gave Henry addi- 
tional Strength and Increaſe of Reputation, 
which is Strength in its Effects. Thus it hap- 
pen'd in this Caſe; and thus it hath happen'd 
in many others. By making an 71] Uſe of his 
Prver, the King was the real Author of all 
the Diſorders | in the State, and of all the At- 


tempts 
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1 tempts againſt his Government; and yet, the 


better to prevent ſuch Diſorders and to reſiſt 


ſuch Attempts, farther Powers were intruſt- 
cd to him. Becauſe he had govern d ill, it 


was put in his Power to govern worſe; and 
Liberty was undermined, for fear it ſhould 


be overthrown. It bath fared ſometimes. 


with Monarchy as with the Church of Rome. 
Both have acquired greater Wealth and Power 


by the Abuſe of what they had, and Mankind 
have been egregiouſly the Bubbles of both. 


We muſt not however conclude that this 
King made Force the ſole, though he made 
it the principal Expedient of his Government. 
He was wiſe enough to confider that his 
Court was not the Nation; and that however 
he might command with a Nod in one, he 
muſt captivate, at leaſt in ſome Degree, the 
good Will of Mankind, to make himſelf ſe- 


cure of being long obey'd in the other; nay 
more, that he muſt make his People ſome 
Amends for the Oppreſſions, which his Avarice 
particularly expoſed them to ſuffer. For theſe 


Reaſons, as he ſtrain'd his Prerogative, on 


ſome Occaſions, very high; ſo he Jet it down 
again upon others, and affected to ſhew to 
bis Parhaments math Condeſcention, not- 


withſtanding his Pride, as well as much Com- 


munication of Counſels, nnn, his 


Reſerve. | 
To attribute to this Soba of Great Bri- © 


5 lain the ſole Merit of the Laws, made in his 
Time, as ſome have done, ſeems unreaſon- 


able 3 ; | 
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able ; but it was certainly great Merit in him, | 


and we may add rare Merit, inſtead of op- 
pong: or refuſing, conſtantly to remunerate 


s People, by promoting and paſſing of good 


Laws, which evermore were his Retribution 


for Treaſure. Theſe are my Lord Bacon's 
Words, mo better than his cannot be found 


to expreſs the general Character of the Laws, 


which the Wiſdom of thoſe Times produced. - 
They were deep and not vulgar ; not made 
upon the Spur of a particu/ir Occaſion for 


the preſent ; but out of Providence of the fu- 
ture, to make the Eſtate of the People ſtill 


more and more happy, after the Mana: of the ED 
Legiſlators in antient and heroical Times 


Huſbandry, Manufactures, general Commerce, 
and Increaſe of uſeful People were carefully 


attended to and conſiderably advanced; ſo that 
whilſt the Weight of Taxes and the Vexa- 
tions of Empſon, Dudley, and their ſubordi= 


nate Harpies were ſeverely felt, every Man 
felt likewiſe the particular Benefit, which he 


receiveed in the general Advantages procured 
to the Nation. Theſe Drops of Manna, 
which fell from the Throne, ' ſoften'd the 


Murmurs of the People. They could not 
make the King beloved; but they made 
him % hated; and the middle and lower 

Ranks of Men, who felt leſs the Rigour of 


his . felt more immediately the 


Effects of his Care and his I iſdom. 
We will not refine ſo much as to ſay that 


| the Commons were patient under the Preſſures 


0 
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of this Reign, becauſe they foreſaw the Con- 
ſequences of thoſe Meaſures, which the King 

took to leſſen the Power of his Nobility. He 
did not, perhaps, himſelf diſcern theſe Con- 
ſequences in their full Extent ; but ſurely if 


5 ” this Part of his Conduct Was politic, it was 


no leſs popular at that Time; ſince the ſame 
exorbitant Power of the Peers, which had 
been ſo formidable to the Crown, had not 

been leſs oppreſſive to the Commons. The 
Weight of perſonal Service had been terribly 
felt, during the Wars of York and Lancaſter ; 
and the Obligation of that Tenure had, no 
doubt, contributed to prolong them. The 
Tenant therefore, who found this Service 
commuted into a Rent, could not but think 
his Condition mended, and be extremely 
pleaſed with his Alteration, though he did 
not ſee the Conſequences of the other ; which, 
by opening a Way to the Lords to alienate. 
. their Lands, open'd a Way to the Commons 
to increaſe their Property and conſequently 
their Power in the State; as may be very ca- 
fily obſerved | in the ſucceeding Reigns. 


LETTER x. 


Ha RY the eighth came 560 FE 1 
5 with very great Advantages. What- 
ever Voc had been made to his Father's 


Title 


duct. He would. have thought * Men 
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Title, there remain'd no Pretence of ob) Gia 
to bs ; and if any Pretence had eee the 
Diſpoſition to make Uſe of it would not have 
been found. The Nation was grown weary 


of Faction; fond of Tranquility; and every . 
Day more and more attentive to the Arts 
of Peace. The Prerogative had been ex- 


tended wide and carry'd high; and the Means 
employ'd, to acquire and maintain this Au- 


thority, had been eſtabliſh'd by a Reign of 


twenty-four Years. The Treaſures, which 
Henry the ſeventh had accumulated and left 


to his Son, were immenſe ; and in leaving 


him the Treaſures, he left him that, 
which was more valuable than all of them. 5 


He left him an Opportunity of gaining the 
AHections of his People, on his Acceſſion to 
the Throne, by putting a Stop to that publick 
Rapine, which had been ſo long exerciſed; 


and by diſgracing and puniſhing thoſe, who 


had been the principal Inſtruments of it. 


Henry the eighth ſeized the Opportunity and 


improved it. He confirm'd, in the firſt Mo- 
ments of his Reign, that Pardon, which his 
Father had granted in the laſt 5 his Life, 
and when he could hope for no farther Profit 
by not pardoning. He invited, by Proclama- 
tion, ſuch as had been wrong d to * 
and promiſed them Satisfaction. 

If Henry the eighth had been avaricious, 


or weak enough to prefer Wealth to Popu - = 


larity, he would have obſerved another Con- 


N 
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fitteſt to ſerve him, who had ſignalized 


themſelves moſt in fleecing the People; and 


without any Regard to their Ability in playing 
the Game of Stateſman, he would have cho- 
| ſen them purely for their Skill in packing the 


Cards. Empſon and Dudley would have con- 


tinued i in Power, and have riſen in Favour. 


But he was too wiſe, or too honeſtly coun- 
ſell'd in theſe Beginnings of his Government, 


to purſue ſuch Meaſures, or to employ ſuch 


Miniſters. He kept ſome in his Council, 
who were of approved Abilities ; but far from 


loading his own Adminiſtration with the 
Principal Guilt of the former ; far from grie- 


ving or provoking his People, by counte- 


nancing the mo/t hated, and the moſt juſtly 


_ bated, Mien of the 8 Kingdom, he threw 
| thoſe Criminals out of the Sanctuary of the 
Court, and expoſed them to that national 


Vengeance, under the Weight of which they 


| periſh'd. The Manner, in which their Lives 


were taken away, ſeems liable to great Ob- 
jection, and J would not be thought to ap- 


prove it; for a Spirit of Liberty can never 
_ approve ſuch Proceedings even againſt the 


worſt and the mo? guilty of Men, as may be 


apply d to deſtroy the beſt and the moſt inno- 


cent. All I mean to commend is the Wiſdom 


of Henry the eighth, in abandoning theſe Mi- 


niſters; in gaining the Afﬀections of his Sub- 


jects; and in making ſuch Impreſſions of 
_ Gratitude 1 In their Minds, as laſted long and 


Were 
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were of Service to him, even when he op- | 
preſs d the People in his Turn. : 

Vamty and Preſumption were reigning 


Qualities in the Character of this Prince. 


The fir? betray'd him into continual Errors. 
The laſt made him perſiſt i in them. Pride. 
is obſerved to defeat its own End, by bringing 


the Man, who ſeeks Eſteem and Reverence, 


into Contempt, Vanity, Self. Sufficiency, Pre- 8 
ſumption (the Off- ſpring of Pride ) have 


much the ſame Effect; ſince no one is ſo lia- 


ble to be deceived and govern'd as he, who 


imagines that he is capable of neither. 
The Characters of the Princes and Popes, 

of this Age, render'd the Scene of foreign 

Afairs very important. Henry the eighth was 


happy enough to have no Intereſt of his own 
abroad worth engaging him in the Broils of 


the Continent. He was free from Guaranties 
of foreign Dominions, and from all Engage- 
ments to foreign Princes, which could in the 
Jeaſt encumber him. In this State he might. 
have kept himſelf with equal Dignity and 
Advantage, He might have increaſed his 


Strength, whilſt other Princes waſted theirs. | 


He might have been apply'd to as the Media- 
tor, or Arbitrator of the chriſtian World; 


and have found his Account in all the Wars 
and Negotiations, without being a Party in 


them. He did the very contrary. A Roe, 
bleſsd by the Pope; an Emperor ſerving in 
his Army, and taking his Pay ; a whimſical 
* of never. def ign d to be 

| mate, : 
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5 i and impoſſible to be kept, if they 
had been made, were ſufficient to draw him 

into the moſt extravagant Engagements: in 

Which he always play'd Gold againſt Counters 
with Allies, whe: generally play'd Counters 

_ againſt Gold, His Engagements, of this Kind, 

became numberleſs, frequently inconſiſtent, | 

and fo very raſh and unadviſed, that whilſt 

his Aim, or his Pretence, was to keep a 
Ballance Peterern the great powers of Europe, 
he more than once aſſiſted the fronge/# to 
oppreſs the weakeſt. The Spring of all this 

ſtrange Conduct lay in the private Intereſts 

and Paſſions of Molſey, who became his fir/t 
| Miniſter very early, and was his Favourite 


earlier. If Henry the eighth negotiated per- 


petually, and was ebe the Bubble or | 
thoſe, with whom and for whom he nego- 
tiated, this happen'd chiefly becauſe he was, 
-"M the firſt Place, the Bubble of his Mi- 
niſter. Molſey's Avarice was fed and his 
Ambition flatter'd by the Emperor ; by the 
Court of France; and by that of Rome, in 
their Turns. He ſupported himſelf, in great 
Meaſure, at home by the Opinion of his Cre- 
._ _- ai abroad ; and his Maſter's Favour to him 
„ ſtrengthen'd by the Art of he, whom 


Expence. In ſhort, the Succeſs, or Diſap- 

reg of his private Schemes were the 

inges, on which the whole Policy of this 

Nation turn'd for twenty Years; and the 

ow. Milmanagement, Mann; * 
. 


he ſerved at his Maſter's and his Countryys 


by 7 


. * met with, during: the firſt his N 
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by the Miniſter, in the midſt of an ergal 5 


Diſapprobation, was ſanctify d by the King. 


I be King, no doubt, — bimſelf as 


infallible in the Choice of Men, as in the 
Choice of Meaſures; and therefore when he 


had once given his Confidence to Wolſey, no 


Matter by what Inducements, his Preſump- 


_ Way d the Miniſter from his Suſpicion, 


It was eaſy for Wolſey to keep his Maſter 
from hearkening to particular Advice, or to 
the general Voice of the People; becauſe it 


was eaſy to perſuade him that he wanted no 


Advice ; that he could not be deceived, though 
his People might ; and perhaps, that it was 
unbecoming a great Prince to alter his Mea- 


ſures, or withdraw his Favour, on the Cla- 


mours of the Publick. At the ſame Time, 


we may fairly ſuppoſe (for the Monuments of 


Hiſtory will juſtify us in ſuppoſing) that the 


Butcher's Son was not ſuch a Bungler, nor 


render'd, by a /ow Education, ſo void of Ad- 


dreſs, as not to know how to inſinuate with- 
out the Air of adviſing; and how to receive 
all his ow Suggeſtions back from his Maſter, 
in the Style of Orders, with the utmoſt Demon- 


ſtration of implicit Submiſſion to his Judg- 
ment, and abſolute Refignation to his Will. 


But however blind the King might be, the 1 


Eyes of the People continued open to his and 


heir true Inter eft. The Diſcontent grew ge- | 


neral; and to this general Diſcontent were 
owing the principal Difficulties, which Henry 
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his Reign. As much Complaiſance as he 
had been uſed to find in his Parliaments, he 
durſt not always demand Money of them, 
for the Support of his Enterprizes. His Mi- 
niſter ſoon put him upon the Expedient of 
_ raiſing it by his own Authority. But theſe 
Attempts were reſented warmly, and oppoſed 
ſo ſturdily, even when the rough Name of a 
Tax was changed into the ſofter Sound of a 
Benevolence, that the King was obliged to 
retract; to compound; to excuſe himſelf ; 
| to diſavow his Minifter ; and to pardon all 
| thoſe, who had been concern'd in particular 
Inſurre&ions, from a Fear of one, which 
might become univer/al, _ 

No Prince could be more fewly ſeated i on 


L his Throne. No Prince could be lefs framed 


to brook Oppoſition, No Prince could be leſs 
| ſuſceptible of Fear. And yet to this Point of 
Diſtreſs did Henry the eighth bring himſelf, 

by truſting his fr/# Minifter too much, and 
regarding the Senſe of his People too little. 
All Orders of Men concurr'd on theſe Occa- 
 fions; and the Merchants ſignalized them- 


ſelves. Neither the Flattery, nor the Me- 
naces of Wolſey could prevail on them to 
be filent, when they felt that their own and 
the national ure, were ſacrificed, or ne- 


glected, at every Turn. Much leſs could 
they be couzen'd ſo far as to expoſe their For- 
tunes in Trade, (the only Fortunes, which 
Merchants acquired in tboſe Days) in order 
to conceal the Blunder of a Miniſter, or to 
| 1 2ͥ am. 
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ſtop che lor againſt him. We find a 
remarkable Inſtance of this Behaviour of the 
Merchants in the Year 1528; when the Com- 
merce of the Jow Countries, on which our 
wollen Trade depended principally at that 
Time, was interrupted by a War with the 
= Emperor, which evidently took its Riſe from 
no other Motive than a Fique of the Mini- 
er. 
£ The. in n of theſe illegal Methods ob- 
liged the King to have Recourſe to his Par- 
liament; but his Parliament thought like his 
People; and the Oppoſition given in the 
Houſe of Commons was ſuch as became the re- 
preſentative Body of the Nation. That, which 
| happen'd in the Your 1523, is worthy of par- 
ticular Obſervation. it was not grounded on- 
ly. on the Exorbitancy of the Sum demanded, 
but likewiſe on the Nature of the Service, 
for which the Demand was made, As bigh 
as Prerogative was carry'd at this Time; and 
as undiſputed a Point as the Power of the | 
Crown to make War and Peace might be; 
yet it is undeniable that the Commons would 
not give Money, without knowing how it 
was to be employ'd ; and that they propor- 
tion'd their Grants to the Judgment they 
made of the Reaſonableneſs, or Unreaſonable- 
neſs of the Employment deſign d. Wolſey, the 
- moſt inſolent Miniſter our Nation had ſeen 
at that Time, was however ſo far from ob- 
jecting to this Method of proceeding in the 
* of Commons, that he PO: to that 
| Houſe, 
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Houſe, in a long Diſcourſe, the Reaſons of 


the King's Meaſures, as he affected to call his 
own Meaſures ; and endeavour'd to prove the 
Neceſſity of ſupporting them. Nay, when 
neither his Rhetorick could perſuade, nor his 
| Authority influence, he offer'd to debate the 
Whole Matter, and to anſwer the Objections 
of thoſe, who oppoſed the King's Deſires, 


The Houſe rejected his Offer; obſerved their 
Forms; maintain'd their Pignity. They diſ- 


approved a War, wantonly undertaken, and 


in which the Intereſts of the Nation were not 


concern'd. They ſhew'd however their Re- 

gad to the King, by giving ſome Part of the 

| Subſidy, and their Regard to the Kingdom, by 
refuſing, to the laſt, to give the whole. _ 

— ume me Miniſter, he received the Morti- 

| fication, which he deſerved. Theſe frequent 


Oppoſitions, on the Part of the People and 
the Parliament, were really made to the 


Miniſter. Henry the eighth ſeem'd, on ſome 
Occaſions, to defire that they ſhould be fo un- 


derſtood, even before Wolſey's Favour began 
to be in its Wain; and yet we ſhall have no 


Reaſon to be ſurprized, if we conſider the 
true Character of this Prince, that theſe very 


Oppoſitions prepared his Mind for receiving 


thoſe Leſſons, which Wolſey was ready to 
give him againſt Liberty and in Favour of 


arbitrary Power, A wicked Miniſter, who 


neither gains, nor deſerves to gain, the good 


Will of a Nation, muſt ſecure and will endea- 
vour to revenge himſelf, by perſuading his 
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Mafter to negle& it. Force and Corruption 1 
being the ſole Means, by which he can main- 
tain his Power, and preſerve his 7/I-gotten . 
Wealth, it is neceſſary for him that the Prince, 
whom he ſerves, ſhould look upon Zho/e as 

the fole Expedients, by which Government 
can be ſupported. Wolſey purſued this abo- 
minable Scheme. He loo d upon the King's 
Subjects, ſays Rapin, as ſo many Slaves; pap . 
unfortunately for them, he inſpired the King 

by Degrees with the ſame Principles ; and in- 
finuated to him that he ought to conſider the 
Parliament only as an Inſtrument to execute 
his Will. Theſe were the Seeds he flow'd ; 
which fell on a rank Soil; and produced, in 

the latter half of Henrys Reign, ſuch bitter 
Fruit as this Nation never taſted before, nor 
ſince. Nolſey had been the Scandal and the 

Scourge of his Country, whilſt he lived; and 
he continued to be ſo even in the Grave, 3 


LETTER XI. 


TFT HE Divorce of Henry the eighth and 
Catherine of Arragon begins a new and 
moſt memorable Ara in the general Hiſtory 

of England; and indeed. of all Europe. It 
is the Beginning likewiſe of a new Period 
in the particular Reign, of which we are 
Jpeaking. A King, who had been till now 

_ the * Aſſertor of the W of the 2 ; 
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and the great Defender of the Doctrine of the 


Church of Rome, undertakes to deſtroy the 


former in his Dominions, and gives ſeveral 
incurable Wounds to the latter, A King, 
| whoſe whole Attention had been employ'd 
abroad, and in whoſe Time there was no 
Treaty and almoſt Conventicle in Chriſtendom, 


_ wherein he had not his particular Agent and 


Intereſt, (as my Lord Herbert expreſſes him- 


ſelf) becomes wholly taken up with dome/tick 


Affairs; and if he looks abroad, during the 


reſt of his Life, it. is chiefly on Account of 
what paſſes af home. He, who had conni- 
ved at Seditions and pardon'd Inſurrections, 


grows impatient of the leaſt Contradiction. 
He, who had often compounded with his 


Parliaments, and ſubmitted to them on many 


- Occaſions, dictates all their Proceedings; and 
the Voice of the Law is little elſe than the 


Eccho of the Voice of the King. In ſhort; 


F he, who had been led, amuſed, govern'd by 
his Miniſter, drives, over. bears, tyrannizes; 


butchers his Sr and his Wi ves, his 
Commons and his Nobility. 


When Henry the eighth firſt engaged i in 


— the Affair of the Divorce, he could not fore- 
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ſee the Conſequences of it; becauſe he cer- 
tainly did not expect the Difficulties, which 


gave Occaſion to them. He went on, during 
the two firſt Years, in the beaten Road, by 


which ſo many others had gone before to the 
| ſame End; and he ſeem'd to have no View 
; beſides that of employing the Authority of 


4 an 
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one Pope to undo what the Authority of an- 
other Pope had done. Nay, after Cranmer 
had began to open other Views"to him, he 
ſcem'd {till to cling to Rome; refolved to ſac- 
ceed any Way; but defirons to ſucceed that 
Way. Happy was it that he took his Mea- 
ſures no better, and that he was no better 
ſerved on this Occaſion than on many others! 
He ſuffer'd himſelf to be amuſed by Clement 

the ſeventh, the leaſt ſcrupulous Man alive; 

and who would have divorced him, or have 
done any other pontifical Job for him, if 
the League form'd to reduce the Emperor's” 
Power in Taly had ſucceeded. But the Ex- 


eror's Power there continuing to prevail, the 
Pope concluded his Treaty with His Prince 


on the moſt advantageous Terms. He ob- 
tain'd that favourite Point, for which he 


would have ſacrificed not only the Intereſts of 


Henry the eighth, but even thoſe of the Pa- 
pacy itſelf, I mean the Re-eſtabliſhment of - 
the Family of Medicis on the Ruins of the 
Florentine Liberty. The loſs of Genoa, the _ 
total Deſtruction of the French Army in the 
Kingdom of Naples, and ſeveral other Con- 
ſiderations induced Francis. the firſt to make 
his Peace with the Emperor likewiſe, and to 

ſubmit to the Treaty of Cambray, + 
Thus did Henry the eighth find himſelf at 

once diſappointed in the Expectations he had 


5 been made to entertain from the Court of 


Rome, and deſtitute of all foreign Aſſiſtance; : 
Francis MW the only Ally, of whom Ia 
| | could 


could avail himſelf to influence the Councils 
of Rome, in Oppoſition to the Emperor, 


In this State of Affairs, Henry reſorted to 


that, which will be always the beſt and ſureſt 
Reſerve of a King of Great Britain; the In- 
dclinations, and Affections of his People. He 
had not the Trouble of diſpoſing them, for 
he found them already diſpoſed, to his Pur- 


poſes. The Spirit, raiſed by Wicklifee, about 


two Centuries before, againſt the Uſurpations 
of the Pope and the Clergy, was ſtill alive. 
"The Sufferings of the Lollards, as his Fol- 


lowers were call'd, had not abated; it. The 


Art of Printing had been propagated; and 


the late Succeſs of Luther had encouraged it. | 

There were Multitudes therefore, in all Parts 
of the Kingdom, who defired a compleat 
Reformation of the Church, both in Doctrine 


and in Diſcipline. Others again were content 
that the Papal Authority, grievous in its 


15 Nature, and ſcandalous in its Exerciſe, as 
well as the extravagant Power and imperti- 1 
nent Immunities of the Clergy, ſhould be ta- 


ken away. But they meant to go no farther. 


Many would not go even ſo far as this; but : 


were ſtill Slaves to all their Prejudices; and 


remain'd, in the Midſt of this Defection, at- , 
tach'd to the Pope, as well as to the corrupted 


Doctrine, and the depraved Diſcipline of the 
Churen. 


Whilſt the 8 was ſollicited at 3 


and the Proceedings, relating to it, were car- 


a 'don by the * and under the Au- 


_ thori ity | 
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thority of the Pope, it was the King 8 Affair: * 
it was the Affair of his Minifters. But when 
it appear d impracticable in this Method, and 
Henry reſolved, in order to accompliſh it in 


another, - to * himſelf and his People 


from the Yoke of Rome; the Affair of the 


Divorce became a national Affair, and the 
Cauſe of the King became the Cauſe of his 


Subjects. As he proceeded in it, he was en- 
couraged to proceed. The Concurrence of. 
his People grew every Day more general, and 


he was ſupported with the greateſt Warmth. 


He ſoon held the Clergy at his Mercy ; and 
the Popiſh Party was broken and terrify'd, if 


not entirely cruſh'd. 


During this eager Purſuit after eccle faſtical 


5 Liberty, a Power very dangerous to civil 


Liberty was erected. We obſerved before 


that the Prerogative had been carryd higb 
and extended wide in the Reign of Henry the 
eighth, who obtain'd much by Law, and ob- 


tain'd more by his Manner of conſtruing and 


executing the Law. His Son, parting with 


none of his Authority, and improving the 
Conjuncture fo as to acquire a great deal more, 
acquired ſo much at laſt, that the Power of 


the Crown exceeded by far that Proportion, 
which is conſiſtent with the Security of pub- 

lic Liberty, and private Property. It is 
true, indeed, that he always took Care to 


Hank the " on his Side; and would nei- 


ther venture on the Exerciſe of Acts of Power 
| againſt 1 it, or without! it. H * in 


the 
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— *_ former Part of his Reign, had taught him 
the Danger of ſuch a Conduct; and, in the 

latter Part, he had no Occaſion to purſue i it. 

The Opinion of the Nation went along with 


him now ; and, as exorbitant as his Demands 


frequently were, his Parliaments refuſed him 


nothing. At one Time, they gave up to 


him, in a great Degree, the legiflative Au- 


tbority; and his Proclamations were made, 


under ſome Reſtrictions, equivalent to Acts 
= Parliament. At another Time, they a- 
ſcribed to him a fort of Tafallibility ; and 
L.etters Patent, under the great Seal, were 


made neceſſary to determine the Articles o 
Faith, which Men were to believe fully, and 
the Dockrines, Rites and Ceremonies, which 


they were to obſerve and practiſe, under ſe- 


vere Penalties. The ſuſpicious State of Af- 


fairs abroad was amplify d to give a Pretence 
to one of theſe Laws; and the confuſed State 
3 Religion at home, and the claſhing of Par- 
ties about it, might afford ſome Colour to the 
| other. The Truth is, that any Pretence 
ſerved, at this Time, to grant whatever the 


. King deſired; a ſtronger Inſtance of which 


= cannot be imagined than that of the Sub/idy, 


_ obtain'd in the Year 1540. Henry had got 
immenſe Riches by the fit and ſecond Sup- 
pr ion of Monaſteries. A principal Induce- 


ment to the /aft, which was likewiſe the _ 


\ greateſt, was this; that the King might be 
enabled, without taxing the People, to de- 


* them againſt ſuch Invafions, as the Court 
Had 
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had been pleaſed to ſuppoſe ; and with the 
Rumours of which the Nation had been pur- 
poſely alarmd. Theſe Invaſt ons did not hap- 
pen. Henry continued in Peace with all his 
Neighbours; and yet, the very next Year, he 


not only accepted from the Clergy of the Pro- . 


vince of Canterbury, with the Approbation 

of Parliament, a Grant of the % Part of 
their Revenue ; but he demanded a Suh] = 
likewiſe of the Houſe of Commons. So ex- 
travagant a Demand could not but meet wit 


5 ſome Oppoſition. The Sub/idy however was 
granted i in as large a Proportion, „ 


tion had been engaged in a dangerous War. 
The Reaſons for granting it were almoſt bur- 


leſque. It was affirm'd, by the King's Party, 


- that be bad laid out waſt Sums in ſecuring 
the Coaſts; and that the keeping his Subjefts + 
in Peace and Plenty coſt him more than the 


moſt burthenſome War. Thus a Prece- 
dent was made of converting into ordinary 
Aids of the Government thoſe heavy Taxes, 


which ought never to be felt by the People, | 
unleſs upon the mof? extraordinary Occaſions. 
That they ought to be laid in Time of War, 
neither was, nor ever could be doubted. That 
they were equally neceſſary in Time of Peace, 
was now eftabliſh'd by the Logick of the 
Court ; and we may be ſure that the Argu- 
ment would have-been urged with ſtill more 
Force and Effect, if the Nation had fallen, 5 
by the Management of the Courtiers in that 

Age, into ſuch a Situation as could ae" | 

| Ca 


1 HisTor vy Een Aub. 1 
call'd properly a State of War, or a State of 


1 Peace. 


The abſolute Power, which Hey: the 
| eighth exerciſed over the Purſes, Lives, Liber- 
ties and Conſciences of his People, was due 
to the intire Influence, which he had gain'd 


over the Parliament ; and this Dependency 


of the two Houſes 8 the King did, in Effect, 


eſtabliſh Tyranny by Law. If we look 2 
for the true Cauſe of this Dependency, we 


ſhall find it, as Rabin hath very judiciouſly 
obſerved, in thoſe Diviſions of the Nation, 
concerning Religion, which I have mention'd 


above. The Party, which oppoſed al! 


Reformation, by a bigotted Attachment to the 


9 Diſcipline, as well as Doctrine of the Church 
of Rome, furniſh'd the King with as many 


Pretences for graſping at Power, and ſqueez- 
ing Money out of his People, as Ambition 


could wiſh, or Profuſion require. The : 


| other two Parties concurr'd with the King, 
and went together to a certain Point; that is, 
to throw off the papal Yoke, and to leſſen the 
Power of the Clergy. But here they ſeparated, 
and went different Ways ; one to carry the 
| Reformation forward; and the other to ſto 


it, where it hen flood; whilſt the King ſeem'> 


to keep .in a middle Way between them 
both. Sometimes, he ſeem'd to favour he, 
- Whoſe Principles led them to an intire Refor- 


mation; and he touch'd the Doctrine, though _ 
with a gentler Hand than the Diſcipline of 


the Church. gan he > appear 'd zea- 
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lous for ha Doctrine, and even for ſome Part 


of the Diſcipline; and the Manner, in which 


be often executed that bloody Statute, the 
La of fix Articles, would incline one to 


think that he join'd to his political Confidera- 
tions a Tincture of religious Prejudice on 
theſe Heads. But however that was, certain 
it is that the Hopes, which each of theſe 749 


Parties entertain'd of the King, and the Fears, 


which they entertain'd of one another, occa- 
fion'd their continual Bidding for him, if 1 


may be allow'd to uſe ſuch an Expreſſion. 


This Emulation form'd then, what it always 
muſt form, the moſt dangerous Conjuncture, 
to which Liberty can be expoſed. When the 


| Motives of contending Parties are founded on 


private. Ambition and Avarice, the Danger | 


is great. How much greater 1 wuſt it be, when 


theſe Motives are founded on Religion like- 
wiſe; when the Heads and Hearts . of both 
Sides are heated even to Enthuſiaſm ; when 
this Spirit mingles itſelf with the Spirit =. 

Faction; ſo that ſome through Folly, and 
ſome through Knavery, are ready to ſacrifice 

publick Liberty to their Ne Schemes of 


Religion? 


In ſuch Circumſtances as theſe was this 
Nation, when Henry the eighth died; and if 


he had left a Son and Succeſſor, of full Age 


and bold and enterprizing like himſelf, our 


L.iberties had been irretrievably loſt, accord- 


ing to all Appearances.— Henry the eighth 


| by applying to his Parliaments for the extra- 


ordinary 
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ordinary Powers, which he exerciſed, and by 
taking theſe Powers for ſuch Terms, and un- 

der ſuch Reſtrictions as the Parliament im- 
poſed, own'd indeed ſufficiently that they 
did not belong of Right to the Crown, He 
own'd likewiſe, in Effect, more than any 
Prince, who went before him, how abſolutely 
the Diſpoſition of the Crown of England be- 

longs to the People of England, by procuring 
ſo many different and oppoſite Settlements of 
it to be made in Parliament; and yet Tyranny 

was actually eſtabliſh'd, The Freedom of 
our Government might flouriſh in Specula- 

tion; but certainly it did not ſubſiſt in Prac- 

| tice. In the Caſe therefore ſuppoſed above, 
our Fore-fathers would very ſoon have found 


hy fatal it is, in any Circumſtances, by any 


Means, or under any Pretences, to admit In- 
croachments on the Conſtitution ; and how 
vain it is, when theſe- Incroachments are once 
admitted, for the Service of ſome preſent 
Turn, to preſcribe Limitations to the Exer- 
ciſe, or Duration of them. | 
But Providence directed the Courſe of = 
| Days better,and broke thoſe Shackles, which 
we had forged for ourſelves. A Minority fol- 
3 low'd this turbulent Reign.; the Government 
was weak; the Gaverncis divided ; and the 
Temper of the People ſuch as made it pru- 
dent to footh them. This the Duke of Somer- 
ſet did, out of Inclination, and the Duke of 
5 Northumberland, out of Policy. To the or- 
mer we owe not only the 2 Eſtabliſh- 
Dy | ment 


1 
1 


Z 
ment of the Church of England on the Ruins 
of Popery, but the firſt and great Steps, which 

were made to reſtore a free Government, In 
the very firſt Year of his Adminiſtration, ſe- 
veral Acts, which had paſs d in the Reign of _ 
Henry the eighth, and in ſome preceding 
Reigns, grievous to the People, and deſtruc- 

tive of Liberty, were repeal'd; and among 
others that abſurd Act, which gave to Pro- 
clamations the Force of Laws. The Law of 


the fix Articles was likewiſe repeal'd.- Others 
were. explain' d; and ſeveral new Laws were 


made in favour of civil, as well as ecclefiaſti- 


cal Liberty; both of which got ſo much 
Strength, in the Reign of Fdward the fixth, 
that they were able to ſtand the ſhort but 


violent Shock of Queen Mary's Reign. This 


| Princeſs lived long enough to confirm, not to 
deſtroy, our Religion by Perſecution. The ill. 
concerted Inſurrection of M yat gave Strength 


to the Faction, which prevail'd at Court, and 


_ diſcouraged, for ſome Time, all Oppoſition ; 1 
nay, the Methods taken to influence the Elec 
tions and to gain by Corruption the Members, 

who were choſen, were carry'd on ſo openly 


that the Price, 1. which each Man ſold him 


ſelf, was publickly known. No wonder then 


if the papal Authority was reſtored, and the 
Queen's Marriage with Philip the ſecond ap- 
proved. But this State of Things could not 


laſt long, nor was the Nation diſpoſed to bear 
a continual 


and Spain. 


Sacrifice of her Intereſt to Rome : 


The 
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The Parliament, corrupt as it was, began 
to revolt againſt the Court. The Sp wit of 
Liberty revived ; and that Spirit, and uh Spi- 
rit of Reformation in Religion had made 
more Progreſs than was readily perceived. 
This Progreſs had been made principally a- 
mong the Commons; and therefore, — 
the Authority of the Crown, of the Counci 
and of the great Lords kept up other Appear: 
ances; yet there was a ſecret Fire burning, 
which muſt and would have broke out. The 
Effects of the Cauſes, laid in the Reign of 
Henry the ſeventh, began now to appear. The 
_. Landsof the Nobility were leſſen'd, and thoſe 
of the Commons increaſed. Trade had been 
encouraged for ſeveral Years. We fee that 
ſome Care had been taken of it, even in the 
troubleſome Times of Edward the fourth, 
and very much was done towards the Ad- 
vancement of it in the Reigns of Henry the 
ſeventh, and Henry the eighth. The West- 
Indies had been diſcover'd 3 half a Cen- 
tury before; and Part of the immenſe Trea- 
ſures, which flow'd from thence into Europe, 
began to increaſe the Profits; and, increaſing 
the Profits, to increaſe the Induſtry of our 
” Merchants. Henry the eighth had fold a very 
great Part of the Church Lands at low Prices, 
on purpoſe to engage the Body of the Nation 
in one common Intereſt againſt the Romiſh _ 
Clergy, The Commons had made their Uſe 
ol this Strain of Policy, and had got into very 
great Eſtates in Lands by theſe as well as 
| * . 
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by other Means; fo that the King, the Lords 
and the Church, who had formerly held ſo 
reat an Overballance of Property in Land, 
| Fad now little more than one Third of the 
Whole belonging to them ; the Conſequences 
of which were not foreſeen by Queen Mary 
neither did ſhe live long enough to feel them 
in any great Degree. They did not eſcape 
the Penetration of her S$;fter, She foreſaw 
them; and the great Glory and Happineſs of 
her Reign may juſtly be attributed to this 
firſt Principle; that ſhe had the Wiſdom to 
diſcern not only the actual Alteration, which 
was already made, but the growing Altera- 
tion, which would every Day increaſe in the 
State of Property; that ſhe accommodated at 
once the whole Syſtem of her Government to 
this great Change ; and inſtead of depending 
upon Expedients, which were now no longer 
of Seaſon, choſe the ſoir Expedient, that re- 
main'd, for making herſelf and her People 


| happy; which was to place the whole Strength 
1 and Security of her Government in the Afec- 
tions of her People, and in her ſuperior Credit 
with them. e 


n 
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LETTER AL 


TE have 1 now. te theſe Reidy 
on the Hugliſb Hiſtory not only down 
to Times littk. remote from our own ; but 
to a Period, 3 the Monarchy ſettled on 
a new Foundation ; upon which it ſtill con- 
tinues and reſts more firmly than ever at this 


= Hour. The Obſervations therefore, which 


re main to be made, in order to illuſtrate what 
hath been advanced, concerning the Spirit of 
Liberty and the Spirit of Faction, will for 
theſe Reaſons be the more appolite, the more 

affecting, and by Conſequence the more uſe- 


1 we but, for theſe very Reaſons likewiſe, it 


| s probable that they will become the Occa- 
| * of louder Complaints, and of more im- 
pertinent Clamour. We ſhall be ſincerely 
ſorry for this; becauſe we look on the Alarm, 
which hath been taken at our Endeavours 
to revive the Spirit, and to confirm and 
| propagate the Doctrines of Liberty, in a 
Country, where Liberty is ſtill avow'd, and 
under a Government, eſtabliſh'd on the Prin- 
ciples of Liberty, as a moſt ſuſpicious and 
| melancholy Symptom. But the ſtronger this 
Symptom appears, the more incumbent we 
hall think it upon us to purſue the honeſt 
3 | K * * 
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Deſign, to which we have devoted ourſelyes ” 
with Conſtancy and Vigour. 

The ſhameleſs Crew, who write againſt 
their Country, as they would write againſt 
their God, for Hire, ſhall have little Regard 
from us. The ſcandalous Licence, with which _ 

they have preſumed to draw odious Parallels, 
and the Impudence, with which they have 
imputed theſe Parallels to us, have been abun- 
dantly expoſed already. The few, the very 
few . Things, which they have alledged in 
Point of Fact, or Argument, have been often 
anſwer'd ; perhaps too often, conſidering how 
little Weight they carry'd with them, and 
how little Impreſſion they were capable of 
making on the Underſtanding even of Zhoſe, 
who had ober Reaſons for inclining to that 
Side of the Queſtion, The Ribaldry, which 
thoſe Scribblers employ, hath been and will 
continue to be deſpiſed, not anſwer'd. It 
cannot be expected that we ſhould take No- 
tice of every little, frivolous, childiſh, Decla- 
mation, which appears in publick, however = 
fome Perfons may demean themſelves by pre- 
"tending to admire them. The Menaces, af- 
fectedty and inſolently thrown. out on one 
Side, and the Flattery, ſervilely offer'd on the 
| other, are equally Objects of our Contempt ; 
and if we take a little Notice of the. former, 
once for all, before we proceed any farther 
7 theſe Remarks, it is purely becauſe we 
cannot underſtand them to be the Language 
Ei: of _ Writers. "Whoa they talk in 2 : 
Hoe 1 OP 8 
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Style, they ſpeak the Language of H1m, 


who guides their Pens, and who is known to 


reward their Labours. To him. therefore it 
may not be improper to addreſs ourſelves in 
the following Manner. 

The Perſons, whom you cumin, Sir, 
neither value your Favour, nor fear your 


cc „ Anger. | Whenever you attempt any Act 
* of Power againſt any of them, you ſball -_ 


find that you have to do with Men, who 


* know they have not offended the Low 3 
. 3 truſt they have not offended 
the King; who know they are ſafe, as 
long as the Laws and Liberties of their 


ce. Country are ſo; and who are fo little de- 
* firous of being ſafe any longer, that they 


© would be the firſt to bury themſelves in the 


© Ruins of the Britiſb Conſtitution, if you, 


* or any Minifter, as deſperate as you, ſhould. 


ebe able to deſtroy it. But let us ask, on 


* this Occafion, what you are, who thus 


_ © preſume to threaten f Are you not One, 
„ whoſe Meaſute of Folly and Tniquity is 
4e full; who can neither hold, nor quit his 


Power with Impunity ; and over whole 


Head the long-gathering Cloud of national 
om Vengeance is ready to burſt? Is it not 
e time for you, Sir, inſtead of threatening 
* to attack orhers, to conſider how ſoon you 
« may be attack d yourſelf? How many 
Crimes may be charged upon 5% and 

1. JOurs, which almoſt every Man can prove; 

"* and how many more are ready to ſtart into 
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Light, as ſoon as the Power, by which 
you now conceal them, ſhall determine ? 
When. next you meditate Revenge on 


* your Adverſaries, remember this Truth. 


E The Laws muſt be deftroy'd, before they 
can ſuffer, or you eſcape.” 


Let us now return to our Subject. In the 


_ early Days of our Government, after the 


Norman Invaſion, the Commons of England 


were rather formidable in their collective, 


than conſiderable in their repreſentative Body; 


by their Numbers in extraordinary Emergen- 


cies, rather than by their Weight in the ordi- 
nary Courſe of Government. In later Days, 


they began to acquire ſome of this WW eight by 
Degrees. They repreſented Grievances they 


gave, or refuſed Subſidies; and they exerciſed, 
in a regular, ſenatorial Manner, the Powers 


lodged in them by the Conſtitution; but ſtill 


they did not obtain the intire Weight, till 
they were wholly emancipated; and they 


| were not ſo, till the great Change, which we 


are ſpeaking of, happen'd. Before this Time, 


they had too much of the Dependency of 


ee, and the King, the Nobility and the 
Clergy had too much of the Superiority of 


Tae. This Dependency of the Com- 
mons added to that, which the Crown fre- 
- quently found Means of creating, either by 


influencing their Elections, or by corrupting 


their Repreſentatives, notwithſtanding all 


the Prov ons made againſt it, which we 
have 
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have tonch'd, in a * former Letter) kept this 
Part of the Legiſlature in ſuch a State, as 

made it unable fully to anſwer the End of its 

Inſtitution ; and the Syſtem of our Govern- 
ment was by Conſequence, in this Reſped, 

defective. 

Could Henry the ſeventh have 99881 Means, 
as he reduced the Nobility lower, to have hin- 
der'd the Commons from riſing higher ; could 
| he have open'd a Way to the Diminution 
of the Property of the Lords, and have pre- 
vented that Increaſe of the fame Property 

_ amongſt the Commons, to which, on the con- 

trary, he gave Occaſion, and which time 

and Accidents conſpired to bring about, the 


Ballance of this Government would have . 


been totally loſt, though the outward Forms 
of it had been reſerved. Our Liberty would 
have been loft by Conſequence ; and our 
Kings, with an Houſe of Lords and an Houſe 
/ Commons, and all the Appearances of li- 
mited Monarchs, might have been as arbi- 
trary as thoſe Princes are, who govern Coun- 
tries, where no ſuch Conſtitution prevails, 


” The Reaſon of this will appear plain to 


thoſe, who remember what hath been ob- 
ſerved, in ſome of our former Letters, that a 
dependent Exerciſe of the Powers, lodged in 
the two Houſes of Parliament, will endanger 
and may, more — than any e 


* 
— — — 
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Expedient, deſtroy Liberty; ; and that the 
Preſervation of our Freedom is no Way to be 
ſecured but by a free and independent Exer- 
ciſe of theſe Powers, Now ſuch an Exerciſe 
could not have continued, much leſs have 
been improved, if Henry the ſeventh had been 
able, at the ſame Time, to weaken his No- 
bility, and to keep his Commons from acquir- 
ing new Strength. But this was impradti- 
cable. At leaſt, it was not attempted. Henry 
the ſeventh haſten d to the Cure of that Evil, 
which preſs'd him moſt, the Power of the 
Nobility, as his Son ſoon afterwards effectual- 
ly reduced the exorbitant Power of the 
| Clergy; and in pulling down theſe Powers, 
which, as they were conſtituted and had been 
exerciſed, hurt the Crown more than they 
| ſerved the People, theſe Princes became the 
Inſtruments of raiſing another Power, which 
is the beſt, if not the ſole effectual Barrier 
againſt Uſurpations of illegal, and Abuſes of 
legal Prerogatives ; and which, at the ſame 
Time, can never be apply'd to do any real 
Hurt to the Crown, unleſs in Caſes where it 
is bent and forced to do this Hurt by the 
Crown itſelf, in the firſt Place, againſt the 
natural Tendency and Direction of it. : 


This Increaſe of the Property of the U 1 5 : 


mons, by taking off from them a conſtant 
Dependency of one Sort, and by rendering 
them Jeſs obnoxious to an occafional Depen- 
dency of another, gave greater Dignity, and 
added youver _ in the Ballance of Go- 

N vernment, 
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vernment, to their repreſentative Body. The 
Houſe of Commons became more powerful, 
and purely by the different Manner, in which 
their Independency, the Effect of their Pro- 
. perty, enabled them to exerciſe the ſame 
Powers, which they enjoy'd before. A Con- 
. . cert with a few great Lords, and a few lead- 

ing Prelates, was now no longer ſufficient to 
uide the Senſe of Parliament, and to eſta- 
bliſh the Meaſures of Government ; no, not 
even in Caſes, where. this Concert might be 
extended to ſome of the Commons themſelves, 
Intrigue and Cabal became unneceſſary, when 
the national Intereſt was wilely purſued; and 
ineffectual, when it was not. The Way was 
open to gain the Parliament, by gaining the 
Nation; but to impoſe on the Nation, by 


gaining the Parliament was hard; for the 


Weight without Doors determined, in thoſe 
Days, the Weight within. The ſame Cauſes, 


which render'd the Houſe of Commons more 


_ conſiderable to the Court, to the Nobility, to 
the Clergy, to the Commons themſelves, ren- 
der'd likewiſe the whole Body of the Com- 
mon, of more Importance to Che, who were 
choſen to repreſent them. Beſides which, 
the Frequency of new Elections, which was 
deem'd an Advantage, as long as the Service 
was deem'd an honourable Burthen, gave the 
Nation frequent Opportunities of modellin 
the repreſentative Body, according to the In- 
tereſts and Inclinations of the collective Body. 
| „ „ | From 
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From hence it follow'd, that that Credit nd 


Influence in the Nation, which can only be 
acquired and preſerved by adhering to the na- 
tional Intereſi, became the ſole Means of 


maintaining a laſting Credit and Influence in 


the Houſe of Commons ; upon which the Har- 


mony of Government, and the Happineſs of : 
Prince and People depended more than ever. 


Thus were we brought back, in- Times 

ery diſtant and in Cir cumſtances very diffe- 
1 to the Principles of Government, which 
had prevail'd. amongſt our Saxon Anceſtors, : 
before they left Germany. Whatever parti- 
cular Pre-eminences, or Powers, were veſted 
in the principal Men, the great Affairs of State 


| were directed by the whole Body of the Na- 
tion, De minoribus Principes, de majoribus 
omnes. 


WR were the natural Efe of this mew 
Settlement; and thus our limited Monarchy be- 
came capable of as much Perfection, as Wiſ- 


dom and favourable Accidents can communi- 


cate to any human Inſtitution ; for can we 
raiſe our Ideas of this kind of Perfection 
higher than ordering the Diſtribution of Pro- 


perty and Power in ſuch a manner, that the 


Privileges of the People and the Prerogative of 
the Crown cannot be taken away, unleſs with 
their own Conſent, or by their own Fault ? 

Now to this Point of Perfection was the Con- 
ſtitution of our Government brought, and far- 


ther it could not be brought; becauſe it is im- 


poſſible to ſecure either Prince, or * 1 
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gainſt themſelves, or againſt the Eee: of 
their own Conduit. 
One Part of what hath been aid upon this 
Subject will not, I think, be diſputed. The 
other, perhaps, may ſeem a Paradox ; and a 
| Settlement, which render'd our Government 
more democratical, will not readily be allow'd 
to have been advantageous to the Crown, 
though it muſt be allow'd to have been ſo to 
the — cog -Let us examine therefore 
whether it was really ſo, or not. 
In all limited Monarchies, and we are not 
ſpeaking of any other, the Power of pre 
_ ſerving theſe Limitations muſt be placed ons- 
where. The Queſtion therefore is, whether 
it can be placed more advantageouſly, even 
for the Crown as well as the People, than! in 
the whole Body of the Nation. 
Whilſt the Commons had not Property 
enough to have any Share in this Power, the 
ſole Check, which could be oppoſed to the 
Incroachments of the Crown, was the Power 
of the Barons and of the Clergy. But theſe _ 
two Orders of Men had their particular In- 
tereſts, frequently oppoſite to each other and 
© thoſe of the People, as well as to thoſe 
of the Crown; ſo that they were not only 
very incapable of forming a ſecure Barrier to 


4 Liberty, but their Power became terrible and 


dangerous to the Crown itſelf. They ſlided 
eafily into Faction. They often incroach'd 
on the Prince's Authority, whilſt they reſiſt- 
ed his Incroachments, yu or pretended, on 
their 
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their own Privileges; and under the plauſible 


Veil of Law, or Goſpel, private Ambition 
had a greater Share than publick Liberty in 


their Conteſts. It is true that, during theſe 
Conteſts, Magna Charta was ſign d and con- 
firm'd; and. * Condition of the People, in 


Point of Liberty, very much improved. But 


this was the accidental Effect of the Conteſts 
between the Kings, the Barons and the Clergy, 


as we have remark'd in ſpeaking of thoſe 
Times, and not the natural Effect of the Pro- 
perty and Power, lodged in the Barons and 
the Clergy, The Commons were courted by 
all Sides, becauſe they were wanted by all. 
Had they been Bubbles enough to look on 


the Nobility and Clergy as the proper Guar- . 


dians of Liberty, and to have adhered to 


them accordingly, they might indeed have 


avoided being Slaves to their Kings, but they 
would have render'd both their Kings and 


themſelves little leſs than Slaves to their tem- . 


poral and ſpiritual Lords. 

After the Reigns of Edward the firſt, and 
Edward the third, Power came to be better 
poized, and our Government took a. more 
regular Form. The Prerogatives of our Kings, 
and the Privileges of our Nobhility, the Autho- 


rity and Immunity of the Church, and the 


Rights of the People were more aſcertain d; 


and yet, after this Time, the ſame Obſerva- | 
tions will hold good in a very great Degree. 
It is certain that the vaſt Over-ballance of 
20s the and Power, which: tal continued 


in 
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in the Nobility and Clergy, inſtead of pre- 
_ venting, ſoftening, or ſhortening the Calami- 
ties, which follow'd, help'd to form and 
maintain thoſe Fadions, which began, re- 
new'd, fomented the Civil Wars of York and 
1 Lancaſter, as well as the-wi icked Conduct of 
Richard the ſecond, and the weak. Conduct of 
Henry the jixth. Redreſs of Grievances and 
ſufficient Security againſt them for the future 
might have fatisfy'd the People, if they had 
been left to themſelves; but nothing leſs 
than Revolutions of Government could fatisfy 
the Factions, into which the great Men were 
divided, and into which they divided the 
1 Nation, by their Influence over the People, 
and by the Advantages, which the ill Con- 
duct of the York ifts and Lancafirians gave to 
each other. 2 
Thus we ſee ankitty for the Crown, as 
well as inſecurely for the People, that Pro- 
perty and Power, which is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the Linie of our Monarchy, was 
placed before the Time, when that great 
Change in the one and the other happen'd, 
which makes the Subject of this Diſcourſe. 
But as ſoon as this Change did happen, the 
Cron was no longer a to the fame 
. _  Miſchich. 
When the little Power, which Henry the 
fourth of France had in the Town of Ro- 
- chelle, was objected to him, he made an 
| Anſwer worthy of his heroick Spirit. I do, 
bid be, all 7 de ate! to ds there in doing no- 


thing ; 
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| thing but what I ought. This Modera- 
tion of Te emper is, in all Governments, the 
beſt and, in limited Monarchies, the only ſure 
and durable Foundation of Power. By pre- 
venting Jealouſy in the People of the Prince, 
it takes away all Advantage againſt his Go. 
vernment from Faction; and the more watch- 
ful the People are over their Liberties, the 
more ſenſible will they be of this Moderation, 
and the more grateful for it. Faction pro- 
ceeds always without Reaſon ; but it can hard- 
ly ever ſucceed without Pretence, and ſuffi- 
_ cient Pretence will hardly be found under 
ſuch a Government. 5 
When a Prince, who manifeſts this Mode- 
ration of Temper, purſues the true Intereſt of 
His People, and ſuffers no other Intereſt to 
come into any Degree of Competition with 
it, far from being the Object of their Fea- 
louſy, he will be the principal Object of their | 
Aﬀettion; and if he joins to this Character of 
Goodneſs that of Ability, he will be the 
principal Obje& of their Confidence likewiſe. 
Theſe are the ſtrongeſt Chains, by which a 
People can be bound to their Prince; eaſier | 
indeed, but far ſtronger than thoſe of Ada- 
mant, by which Dionyſius the elder boaſted 
that he had ſecured the Tyranny of Syracuſe 
to his Son; Force, Fear, a Multitude of 
Troops, and a Guard of ten thouſand Bar- 
barians. A Prince, who eſtabliſhes. his 
Government on the Principles of Affection, 
bath every Thing to * and pang to fear 


from Th 
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_ his People. A Prince, who eſtabliſhes 


his Government on any other Principles, acts 
in Contradiction to the very End of his In- 
ſtitution. What Objection therefore could 


be made, even on the Part of the Croun, to 
I, Settlement of Property and Power, which 


put the Guardianſhip of Liberty into ſuch 


Hands as never did, nor ever will invade the 


Prerogative and Authority of the Crown, 
whilſt they are employ'd to thoſe Purpoſes, 
for which alone they were intruſted ? It is 
confeſs'd that if a Prince ſhould attempt to 
eſtabliſh his Government on any other Prin- 
ciple than theſe; if he ſhould chuſe to de- 
pend rather on deceiving, corrupting, or for- 
cing his People, than on gaining their Afec- 
tion and Confidence; he might feel the Weight 
of their Property and Power very heavy in 


the Scale againſt him. But then it muſt be 


confeſs'd likewiſe that, in ſuch Caſe, this 


- Oppoſition of the People would be juſt; and 


that the Prince, not the People, would be 
anſwerable to himſelf and his Family, to 


Sad and to Man, for all the ill Conſequences, 
which might follow. 


We hope that we have aid nothing, in 


: order to ſhew the Excellency of our Conſti- 


tution, as it ſettled about the Time of Queen 


Elizabeth, which is not agreeable to Reaſon; 
and ſure we are that the Truth of theſe ge- 
neral Propoſitions will be confirm'd by the 


The Rl Examples, which are to follow. 


* . of — Elizabeth will be one 


{ies 


- 1 * 1 


Country, which deſerves to be more ſtudied, 
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continued Proof that the Power of preſerving 
the Limitations of a Monarchy cannot be 


placed better, for a good and wiſe Prince, 
than in the whole Body of the People; and 


that the Spirit of Liberty will give greater 


Strength, as well as procure greater Eaſe, to 
the Government of ſuch a Prince, than any 


abſolute Monarch can hope to find in the. 


moſt abjef Spirit, which Principles of blind . 
Submiſſion and paſſive Obedience are capable of 
inſpiring. The Rezgns immediately ſucceed- 


ing this, will be one continued Proof, that 


Whenever the Power of the People hath been 


exerciſed againſt the Crown, it hath been o. .- 


ing primarily to the weak Management and 


Obſtinacy of the Curt, and to the unhappy 
Choice, which Zhoje Princes made of gover- 


ning by Factions, in Oppoſition to the Senſe 
and Intereſt of the Nation. From whence it 
will follow that the great Calamities, which 
befel our Country, in the Middle of the laſt 


Century, are unjuſtly charged on the Spirit 


of Liberty, or on the Nature of the. Britiſh 


Conſtitution of Government. 
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PHERE is no Part of our Annals, "I 
perhaps of the Annals of any other 
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or to be oftner call'd to Remembrance both 
by thoſe, who govern, and by thoſe, who 
are govern'd, than the Reign of Queen Eliza 
beth. We ſhall not however deſcend into all 
the Obſervations, which it affords ; nor even 
Into all thoſe, which might properly ſerve 

to our preſent Purpoſe. 5 
In ſome * Papers we made a few Re- 
marks on this Reign, and on that of King 
James the firſt. We apprehend that the 
Contraſt between them appear'd very oy 
on that Occaſion, This Contraſt will pro- 
bably appear {till much ſtronger, and by Coins 

ſequence be the more inſtructive, when thoſe 
Remarks and theſe we are going to make 
come to center in one ſingle Point; to ſhew 
that the Conduct of Queen Elizabeth, under 
great Diſadvantages, produced all the good 
Effects, which Prince, or People could de- 
ſire; becauſe it was wilely ſuited to the Na- 
ture of our Goverument; whereas the Con- 


duct of King James the fir t, who had many _ 


and great Advantages, which his Predeceſſor 
wanted, made his Reign grievous to the 
People, uneaſy to himſelf, and acceſſory to 
thoſe Misfortunes, which befel his Son; be- 
cauſe it was ill- fuited to the Nature of our 
Government, and founded on Principles de- 


ſtructive of Liberty. 


Few Princes (no, not even der Cotem 


: rar . Henry the JO 2 France) have been 


* See the Crafſnan, No. 137. 138, 139. 
„ . 
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ever railed to a Throne under more bid 


vantageous Circumſtances, or have been ſur- 
rounded in it with more complicated Difficul- 


ties than Queen Elizabeth. Let us take A _ 
general Survey of them. 


The Diviſion and Animoſity of 1 


had been catry'd to the Height of religious 


Rage. The Cruelty of Queen Mary's Reign, 


in which much proteſtant Blood had been = ; 


ſhed, and even that of her Siſter with Difh- 


culty ſpared, render'd of courſe the perſecut- 
ing Side more deſperate, and the other more 


exaſperated. It is hard to imagine that Queen 
Elizabeth had been able to cultivate man 


perſonal Attachments to herſelf, before ſhe 
came to the Crown; except that of Sir 


William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, and 


perhaps one or two more. Her impriſon- 


ment for a Time, and the great Conſtraint, 


under which ſhe lived, during her Sifter's 


whole Reign, gave her little Opportunity for 


it ; and the jealous Eye, with which Gard:- 
ner and other eccleſiaſtical Zealots obſerved 


her Conduct, made it dangerous to attempt it. 


In general, the Proze/tants deſired her Suc- 
ceſſion; and the Papiſis fear d it. But the 


Former were under Oppteſſion, and even a 
kind of Proſcription. The latter had the 
whole Authority of the Church and the State 
in their Hands, in this Kingdom; and that 


of Ireland, bigotted to Popery and prone 
to Rebellion, was at their Devotion. The 
pe themſelves were divided, and 

| thoſe, 
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Ty thoſe, who meant equally a Reformation, fell 


into the utmoſt Aſperity againſt each other, 
concerning the Manner of making it, and 
the Point, to which it ought to be car- 
ry'd, on account of W as well as of 


Policy, 


In this divided State BET in the Ferment, 
which ſuch Diviſions muſt neceſſarily cauſe, 
Queen Elizabeth found the People, whom 
| ſhe came to govern. - Surely, a more nice and 
_ perilous State can hardly be imagined ; eſpe- 
_ cially for her, who was led by Inclination 
and determined by particular Circumſtances 
of Intereſt to eſtabliſh the Reformation ; that 
is, to declare for the weakeſ,, though not the 
$ leaf numerous Party. 
It is obſerved (I think by Nathaniel Bacon 
in his hi/orical and political Diſcourſes) that 
the Methods taken by Henry the ſeventh to 
accumulate Treaſure, -made a rich King in- 
| deed, but did not inrich the Crown, His Son 
| had ſeveral Opportunities of doing both; in- 
| ſtead of which he ** himſelf, the 
Crown, and the People, by all the Methods, 
Which the moſt wanton Profuſion could in- 
vent. He exhauſted the Wealth of the Na- 
tion. He did more. He debaſed the Coin, 
by mingling it wich Copper, and loaded the 
5 Fublick with Debts. Theſe again were con- 
ſiderably increaſed in the Reign of Edward 
the ſixth. Queen Mary was ſo far from di- 
miniſhing them, that one of the principal 
We e againſt her Adminiſtration, next 
5 „ to 
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to the Cruelty ſhe exerciſed, was the great 
Diſſipation of the Revenue, occafion'd by her | 
Reſtitutions to the Church, and by her ner 
Foundations of Monafleries. In this low, 
incumber'd State Queen Elizabeth found the - 
Revenues of the Crown, and the Wealth of 
the Nation. | _ 
Her Situation abroad was ſtill worſe than 
her Situation at home. Calais, and the other 
Engliſh Poſſeſſions in Picardy, had been loſt 
in a Quarrel, where the Intereſt of England 
had no Concern. For the Sake of Spain, 
we had War with France. The War with 
Scotland ſtill continued; and Queen Elixa- 
| beth had no one Ally, on Whole Aſſiſtance 
ſhe could depend. 
duch diſtreſs d Situations are rare; and when 
they have happen'd, they have been often 
| render'd leſs difficult in Reality, than in Ap- 
. pearance, by ſome particular Circumſtances, 
which have attended them. But when Eliza- 
beth began her Reign, no ſuch Circumſtances 
exiſted in her Favour. On the contrary, - al- 
moſt every Circumſtance aggravated her Dif- 
treſs. The Thrones of France and Spain 
were fill d neither by old Men, worn out with 
Age and Cares; nor by nad Men, unequal - 
to their Rank and Buſineſs; nor by Children, ; 
under the Tuition of Regents. Henry the 
ſecond reign'd in France; Philip the ſecond in 
Spain; Princes, in the Vigour of their Age; 
of great Ambition ; of great Talents; and ſe- 
coded 0 the ab I and Generate 
in 
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in Europe. The French Monarchy had been 


growing up, from the Time of Lewis the 
eleventh, towards that Fulneſs of Power and 


T Affluence of Wealth, at which the Spaniſh 
Monarchy was already arrived. Both theſe 
Princes were, by Bigotry and by Policy, at- 

tach'd to the Court of Rome; implacable Ene- 

mies to the Reformation; and ſuch by Conſe- 

quence of Queen Elizabeth. Henry the ſecond 
had a farther Reaſon for being fo. He graſp'd, 
in his ambitious Views, the Crown of Eng- 


land, as well as that af Scotland; and loox d g 


on Queen Elizabeth as the Uſurper of a Right, 
belonging to his Daughter in Lau. Philip, 


indeed kept ſome faint and affected Meaſures 
with Elizabeth, as long as he apprehended 
the Union of ſo many Crowns in the Houſe 
of Valois; but this Apprehenſion was ſoon at 
5 Shews of Friendſhip 


an end; and even 
with it. Henry the ſecond, and his eldeſt Son, 


Francis the ſecond, died in about two Years. 
The Deaths of theſe Princes did, perhaps, di- 
miniſh the Difficulties and Dangers, to which 


Queen Elizabeth ſtood expoſed on one Hand; 


but then they increaſed theſe Difficulties and : 
' Dangers on the other; ſince they took off all 
Reſtraint from Philip i in Purſuit of his Enter- 


prizes againſt her. His Life laſted almoſt as 


long as hers, and his inveterate Enmity as 
long as his Life. | 


Another Source, from which Difficulties 
and Dangers were inceflantly arifing to Queen 


: Elizabeth, lay i in the Objections, Which the 


IL. 3 . Papiſis 


' 
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Papiſſs made to her Title on a Principle of 
Religion; and which were but too really, tho 
indirectly, abetted by ſome Proteſtants, on a 
Principle of Faction. Whilſt Diſputes about 
the Succeſſion to the Crown were confined to 
England, and turn'd on Maxims of our own 
Growth; if I may uſe that Expreflion, we _ 
have ſeen how little Regard was paid. to the 
Titles, and to the pretended divine, indefeaza- 


ble Right of Princes. But when foreign Nati- 5 


ons came to be intereſted in the Succeſſion of 
our Crown, they reaſon'd and they proceeded 
on other Notions ; ; not on Zhoſe, which both 
Custom and Law had eſtabliſh'd here. 5 
The Attacks, of this Kind, made on 
Queen Elizabeth, were the more grievous to 
her, becauſe they not only united the R- 
man-Catholick Powers againſt her; but they 
made the. Divifions wider and more irrecon- 
cileable at home; where ſhe placed the chief 
Strength and Security of her Government. 
Mary Queen of Scotland, was a Preten- 
der, neither abjured in England, nor diſavowed 
and unſupported in other Countries. So- 
vereign of one Part of the Iſland, ſhe had a 
powerful Party in the other; Wife of the 
Daupbin, and after that Queen of France; 


encouraged and aſſiſted by her Uncles, Who 


poſſeſs d more then regal Power in that King- 
dom; by Spain, and by the whole Popiſh 

1 ſhe was juſtly formidable to Queen 
Elizabeth, as long as ſhe lived. Another 


Circumſtance made her ſo ſtill more. W 


Succeſs 
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Succeſs of the Reformation ſeem' d to increaſe 
the Zeal of thoſe, who continued in the 
- Communion of the Church of Rome. The 
Influence of the Court of Rome became 
. conſequently ſtronger at this Point of Time. 
It appear'd both in France and in England 
too as powerful, though not as ae 
here at leaſt, as it had appear'd in the eleventh 
Century, in the Days of the brave, but un- 
| fortunate Emperor, Henry the fourth, and 
Hof that inſolent Fryar, Gregory the ſeventh. 
Even this Circumſtance may juſtly ſeem to 
have been inforced by another; by the Eſta- 
bliſnment of the Order of Feſuits. This Or- 
der, the Off ſpring of a mad Spaniard, has 
1 had the principal Honour, though other reli- 
Jious Orders have endeavour'd to ſhare it, of; 
giving to the Pope an Authority like that, 
which was exerciſed by the King of the 455 
Jaſſins, or the old Man of the Mountain, as 
he is call'd by ſome of the French Hiſto- 
rians; an Authority, which proved fatal to 
Henry the third and Henry the fourth of 
France ; and which had like to have proved 
ſo to Queen Elizabeth and even to her Suc- 
ceſſor. | 
Such were the Difficulties and Dangers, 
which encompaſs' d this Princeſs. The Situa- 
tion of England, in her Time, reſembled 
that of a Town powerfully beſieged 707 0 
out, and expoſed to Treachery and Sedition 
within. That a Town, in ſuch Circumſtan- 
ces, thould e itſelf, and even force the 


. 4 | - Enemy, 
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132 Wen anne on the 
Enemy by its own Strength, to raiſe the 


Siege, hardly falls within the Bounds of Pro- 


bability. But that all this ſhould- happen, 
and the Inhabitants feel none of the Incon- 
veniences of a long and obſtinate Siege, nay, 
rhat they ſhould grow opulent, during the 
Continuance of it, and find themſclves at laſt 

better able to offend the Enemy than. they 


were at firſt to defend their Walls, ſeems an - 


Adventure of ſome extravagant Romance. 


But it conveys a true Image of this Reign. 5 
Unally'd and alone, Queen Elizabeth main- 


tain'd a glorious and ſucceſsful War againſt 
the greateſt Power and the richeſt Potentate 

in Europe. She diſtreſs'd him in the Weſt- 
„ She inſulted him in Spain. She took 
from him the Empire of the Sea. She fix d 


it in herſelf. She render'd all the Projects  - 


of univerſal Monarchy vain; and ſhook to 


the Foundations the moſt exorbitant Power, 


- which ever diſturb'd the Peace, or threaten' fl 


the Liberties of Europe. She ſupported the | 


oppreſs'd People of the Netherlands, againſt 
the Tyranny of their Prince. She ſupported 
the Proteſtant Subjects of France, againſt 


Catherine of Medicis and her Sons, thoſe 


execrable Butchers of their People. Sbe ſup- 
ported the Kings of France, Henry the third 
and fourth, againſt the Ambition of the 


Princes of the Houſe of Loraine, and the 
_ rebellious League of their Popiſh Subjeas, © 


_ She, who ſcem'd to have every Thing to fear 
in the — of her Reign, became in the _ 
g | — | 
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Progreſs of it terrible to her Enemies. The 
Pretender to her Crown loſt her own. The 
Engliſh, who appear'd at firſt fo favourable 
to the Queen of Scotland, became at laſt as 
deſirous to facrifice the Life of that unfortu- 
nate Princeſs to the Security of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Whilſt War, Confuſion, and the Mi- 
ſeries, which attend them, raged in the Do- 
minions of thoſe, who bent their Aim at 
the Diſturbance of her Government; ſhe pre- 
ſerved her Subjects in Peace and in Plenty. 
Whilſt the Glory of the Nation was carry d 
high by Atchievements in Var; the Riches 
and the Strength of it were raiſed by the Arts 
of Peace to ſuch a Degree, as former Ages 
| had never ſeen, and as we of this Age feel 
in the Conſequences. Well therefore might 
my Lord Bacon, ſpeaking of Queen Elizabeth, 
ſay, * as for her Government, I aſſure myſelf 
I fhall not exceed, if I do affirm that this 
Part of the Iſland never had fortyfive Years 
of better Times ; and yet not through the Calm- 
neſs of the Seaſon, but through the Wiſdom of 
. ber Regiment. = 7. 
Having made theſe Remarks on the Dif- 
culties and on the Succeſs, which attended 
Queen Elizabeth; it is Time to conſider the 
| Cauſe, which produced the ſtupendous Effects 
of her Reign. Now this Cauſe is, I think, 


very plain. She was wiſe enough to fee 


* 


* Atoancement of Learning, K 8 
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| — fl into the Nature of that Government, 
at the Head of which ſhe was placed ; and 
to know that * the ſupreme Head of ſuch a © 
Government owes a ſupreme Service to the 
 <vhole, She was wiſe enough to know that, 
to be powerful, ſhe muſt either zſurp on her - 
People ; deceive them; or gain them. 
The 40 firſt, the ſaw, were hard, dangerous 
and diſhonourable. The laſt, ſhe ſaw, was 
_ eaſy, ſafe and glorious. Her Head and her 
Heart concurr'd to determine her Choice. 
She made herſelf very ſoon the moſt popular 


Perſon in the Kingdom. In her Reign, the | 


Senſe of the Court, the Senſe of the Parlia- 
ment and the Senſe of the People were the 
- fame; and whenever ſhe exerted her own 
Stren gth, ſhe exerted the whole Strength of 
- the Wo. Nothing ſhe ask'd was ever re- 
fuſed by Parliament; becauſe ſhe ask'd no- 
thing, which would have been refuſed by the 


People. She threw herſelf ſo intirely on the 
Affections of her Subjects, that ſhe ſeem” Sw 


decline all other —.— of the Crown. At 
leaſt, ſhe was not very ſolicitous about clear- 
ing her Title to it by Deſcent, An Aci, de- 


 claring her Right according to the Order of 


 Succeflion ſettled in Parliament 35 Henry 
| the eight contented her; and ſhe neglected 
the Precaution, which her Siſter had taken, 


in getting the Act, wu excluded them 


. 


——_— 


. See BY 3 Hiſt. and Pal Diſcourſes — | | 
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both from the Crown, repeal'd, as far as it re- 
lated to herſelf, T he particular Reaſons of 
her Conduct, in this Caſe, might perhaps be 
gueſs' d at with more Probability than they 
have been; but certainly one general Reaſon 
outweigh” d them all in the Mind of this 
heroical Princeſs. She knew that however 
the Subtlety of Lawyers and political Caſuiſts 
might influence Opinions, nothing but her 


: = porn Conduct could give her the Hearts of her 


People. Theſe ſhe deem'd her great Security. 
Theſe ſhe acquired; and the little Gloſſes, 
which might have been put on her Title, ſhe 
deſpiſed. The being not only ty'd, but knit 
to her People was her Aim; and ſhe purſued 
this great Point of View, on all Occaſions; - 
the leaſt, as well as the greateſt ; and even on 
_ thoſe, where ſhe thought it neceſſary to re- 
fuſe or to reprimand. Nature, as well as 
Art, fitted her for this Conduct. She had 
Dignity without Pride. She was affable, 
— ſinking into low Familiarity ; and 
when ſhe courted her People, ſhe coarted | 
them like a Queen. This Popularity was 
ſometimes carry'd fo far, both in her Man- 
ners, and in her Expreflions, that her Ene- 
mies have endeavour'd to make it paſs for 


groſs and fulſome Affectation; and for ſuch, 


indeed, it ought to have paſs'd if it had gone 
alone. It might have ſhock'd, inſtead of al- 
luring, if it had not been ſeconded by. every 
Action of her Life, and nnen by none. 


Let 


wy | REMARKS on the 

Let us now conſider therefore, in foe 
Inſtances, what that Conduct was, which 
convinced her People ſo entirely of her Good 
neſs and her Wiſdom; and which procured 
her ſuch large Returns of Gratitude, of m_ 5 
of . e and Zeal. 5 x 


CLETTER I 
| Firſt and eſſential Condition, towards 
obtaining the Love and Confidence of 


a a free People, is to be neither fear d nor de- ; 


fſpiſed by them. Queen Flizabeth was, at 
no Time, in any Danger of the latter; and 
ſhe ſoon put herſelf above all the Suſpicions, 
which might have expoſed her to the former. 
The only Difference between her and her 
Parliament, which carry'd any Paſſion of Un- 
kindneſs with i it, happen'd in the ninth Year 
of herReign. It was founded on the Appre- 
henſions of the Dangers, which would ariſe 
after her Death, if the Succeſſion was not 
 fix'd during her Life. But we do not find the 
leaſt Inſinuation of any Jealouſy of her Go-. 
vernment ; though the Heat of both Houſes, 
at that Moment, was too great to have con- 
ceal'd any Uneaſineſs, which had lain at their 
Hearts. That ſhe was fond enough of her 
Prerogative is certain; but then ſhe took 
Care that it ſhould never be grievous ; or that 
if it was ſo, on ſome Occaſions, to particular 
| _ Perſons ; 3 


* 


> 
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bus ; it ſhould appear, by the Occaſions 
themſelves, and by the Manner of exerciſing | 


it, ſpecious to the Publick. The Prero- 
gative certainly run high in thoſe Days. Her 


Grandfather had raiſed it by Cunning, and 


her Father by Violence. The Power of the 


Privy Council in civil Affairs, and the cenſõ⸗ 
rian Power of the Stan in criminal 


Affairs, as my Lord Bacon very properly ſtiles 
it, took too much of the Plas of the Crown 
and of the common Pleas out of their proper 
Channels, and * ſerved rather to ſcare Men 
from doing Wrong, than to do any Man Right. 


But the TR of theſe Powers having 


continued four preceding Reigns, the 
People were accuſtom'd to it ; and Care bein 

| taken to give no flagrant Occaſion of Cla- 
mour againſt it, we are not to wonder if it 


was borne, without Oppoſition or nn 


in a Reign as popular as this. 


The High-Commiſſion Court, that we may 


quote another Inſtance, had no doubt very 


extraordinary Powers. The Biſhops, who 


had the principal Sway in it, 3 by 


theſe Means two very great Authorities at the 


ſame Time; one, as Ordinaries in their Dia- 
ceſes; the other, as Judges in his Court; fo 
that they might fine and impriſon ; as well as 
excommunicate and deprive, Now, it is not 


very probable that the Parliament, who | 


a. Hil. and Pal Dik. 
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thought the Fh of theſe Powers too 3 
(as may be ſeen by the Attempts made a- 
gainſt it in the 28th Vear of this Rei 95 3 
were very well pleaſed to ſee the read in 
the ſame Hands. However, the Steadineſs 


of the Queen, in maintaining this Part of the 


Prerogative, which had been given her, was 
the leſs unpopular, on Account of the unſet- - 
tled State of Religion at this Time; of the 
ont Moderation of the Biſhops | in N eatly _ 

ays of the Reformation; and of the pru- 
dent Manner, in which the Juriſdiction of 
the High-Commiſſion Court was executed. 
The Effects of a bare-faced Prerogative 
are not the moſt dangerous to Liberty, for 
this Reaſon ; becauſe they are open; becauſe 
the Alarm they give is commonly greater 
than the Progreſs they make; and whilſt a 
particular Man or two are cruſh'd by them, 
a whole Nation is put on its Guard. The 
moſt dangerous Attacks on Liberty are thoſe, 
which /urprize, or undermine; which are 
owing to Powers, given under Pretence of 
ſome urgent Neceſſi ity ; to Powers, popular 
and reaſonable, perhaps, at firſt; but ſuch _ 

as ought not to become ſettled and confirm'd 
by a long Exerciſe ; and yet are render'd per- 
petual by Art and Management; and, in a 
great Degree, by the Nature of Fheſe Powers 5 
themſelves. Examples, of this Kind, might 
be produced from the Spaniſh and other ll 
ſtories. But Queen Elizabeth was far from 
** wy ſuch n She thew'd — 
| * FR 
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Moderation, in deſiring no ſuſpicious Powers, 


as well as in the Exerciſe of her Prerogative ; 
and this Moderation was the more remark- - 
able, becauſe no Prince ever had the Pretence 


=o Neceſſi ity to urge on ſtronger Appearances. 
Her whole Reign may be almoſt call'd a State 


of defenfive and offenſive War ; in England, 


as well as in Ireland; in the Indies, as well 
as in Europe. She ventured to go through 
this State, if it was a Venture, without the 


Help of a flanding Army. The People of 


England had ſeen none, from the Days of 


Richard the ſecond, and this cautious Queen 


might perhaps imagine, that the Example of 
his Reign and thoſe of other Countries, where 


ſtanding Armies were eſtabliſh'd, e be- | 


get Jealouſies in the Minds of her People 


and diminiſh that Affection, which ſhe eſ- 
teem'd and found to be the greateſt Security 
of her Perſon, and the greateſt Strength off 
her Government. Whenever ſhe wanted 


Troops, her Subjects flock'd to her Standard; 

and her Reign affords moſt illuſtrious Proofs, 
that all the Ends of Security, and of Glory 
too, may be anſwer'd in this Iſland, without 


the Charge and Danger of the Expedient juſt 


mention'd. 


This Aſſertion will not be contradicted by 


thoſe, who recollect in how many Places, 
and on how many Occaſions, her Forces 


fougbt and conquer'd the beſt diſciplined ve- 


teran Troops in Europe. Other Examples 
| might be brought to ſew bow careful Queen 
| Elizabeth 
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160 REMARK S an the 
Elizabeth was to avoid every Thing, which 
might give the leaſt Umbrage to her . 

But we have ſaid enough on this Head. Let 

us proceed to another.. = 

The Conduct ſhe held, with Reſpect to 

Parties, deſerves to be remark” d; becauſe the 

Moderation, the Wiſdom, and the Equity, 

which ſhe ſhew'din i it, contributed very much 

to cool the Ferment in the Beginning of her 

Reign; by which ſhe had time to captivate 

the good Will of her People, to ſettle her 

Government; to eſtabliſh her Authority; and 

even to change the national Religion, with 

little Contradiction, and without any Diſtur- 

A | 

Notwithſtanding all the es ſhe "_ 


ſufter'd, and all the Dangers ſhe had run, be- 


fore her Acceſſion, ſeveral Perſons were re- 
| ſtored, and not a Man was attainted in her 
firſt Parliament. The Steps I have mention'd 
being once made, we ſtood on firmer Ground, 
and had leſs to fear from the Spirit of Fac- 
tion. This Clemency, once ſhewn, ſhe could, 


more ſafely and with greater Reaſon, exerciſc 


Severity, when the Preſervation of the pub- 
lick Peace made it neceffary. | 
The Peace of the Kingdom was the Stan- 

dard, to which ſhe proportion'd her Conduct. 

She was far from caſting herſelf with Precipi- 
tation and Violence even into that Party, 
which ſhe favour'd ; and on which alone ſhe - 
reſolved to depend. She was far from in- 


4 — their — — the _— Party 1 


and 
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and farther ſtill from puſhing any Sort of 
Men, Puritans, or even Papifts, into De- 
ſpair; or provoking them to deſerve Puniſh- 
ment, that ſhe might have a Pretence to in- 
flict it. She purſued her own Scheme ſtea- 
dily ; but ſhe purſued it gradually; and ac- 
company'd it with all the artful Circumſtan- 
ces, Which could ſoften the Minds of Men, 
and induce thoſe, who were the moſt averſe 
to her Meaſures, to bear them, at leaſt, pa- 
tiently. On theſe Principles ſhe proceeded, 
in the whole Courſe of her Reign. 

To the Papiſis ſhe uſed great Lenity ; til 


: the Bull of Pius Quintus, and tbe Rebellion, 


and other Attempts, conſequent upon it, ob- 
liged her to procure new Laws, and execute 
more Rigour. Yet even then ſhe diſtinguiſh'd 
Papiſts in Conſcience; from Papiſts in Fac- 
tion. She made the ſame Diſtinction with 
Regard to the Puritans. Their Zeal was not 
condemned ; only their Violence was ſometimes 
_ cenſured; *till they attempted to ſet up their | 
own Diſcipline, in Oppoſition to that, which 
had been eſtabliſh'd by national Authority ; ; 
till their Motives appear'd to be 20 more 
Zeal, no more Conſcience, ſays Secretary Wal. 
ngbam, but meer Faction and Diviſion. | 

 . Thus cautious and ſteady was the Conduct 
of Queen Elizabeth towards Parties; ſteady 
to the Principle, and therefore vary di in the 
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abroad, or 
might have influenced that of a Prince of 
inferior Abilities What has been ſaid relates 
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Application, as e Behaviour of Parties to- 
wards her Goyernment vary'd ; not as Succeſs 
he Change of Servants at home, 


to Parties in the Nation; for as to Parties at 


Curt, the Conduct of this Queen, though 
directed to the ſame general End, ſeems to 
have been different. In the Nation ſhe choſe 


one Party. She render'd the Syſtem of that 
Party the Syſtem of the Whole. By this 


Eſtabliſhment, - the other Parties became fo 
many Factions and by the Conduct we have 


deſcribed, ſhe defeated and diſarm'd theſe 


Factions. At Court, ſhe countenanced and 


perhaps fomented the Parties, which diffe- 


rent Characters, and different Intereſts created. 


But however that was, ſhe found Means to 


attach them all to ber and ſhe found 
this Benefit by keeping her Ear open to them 


all, that the Truth could not be conceal'd 
from her by the moſt powerful of her Mini/- 
ters; as we have explain'd in a former Letter, 
upon this Subject. On her Acceſſion to the 


Throne, ſhe retain'd thirteen of her Siſter's 


Counſellors, and ballanced them by no more 
than eight of her own Religion. On thoſe, 


as well as on all others, which ſhe afterwards | 


admitted into the Miniſtry, ſays Cambden, ſhe 


beftow'd her Favours with ſo much Caution, 


and fo little Diſtinction, as to prevent either 5 
Party from gaining the Aſcendent over her; 


1 remain 10 N. in of herſe t, and 


pre- 
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1 d both their ¶AHections and her own 
Power and Authority intire. | 
The Favours, by which ſhe diltinguiſlrd 
the Earls of Leiceſter and Eſſex, are not Ex- 
ceptions, in the Courſe of ſo long a Reign, 
ſufficient to deſtroy the Truth of this general 
Obſervation. Beſides, both theſe Lords felt 
the Weight of her Diſpleaſure, (nay one of 
them, the Rigour of her Juſtice,) when they 
reſumed too much on her Favour, and 
ſwerved from their Duty. The ſingular Con- 
fidence, which ſhe placed in Cecil and ſome 
others of her Miniſters, cannot be quoted in 
| Oppoſition to it ; for if ſhe diſtinguiſh'd them, 
it was rather by the Labours, than the Fa- 


| yours ſhe heap'd on them. She ſupported 


them indeed againſt their Enemies; but then 
the Merit of Theſe Men was far from being 
problematical. Their Works teſtify'd daily 
for them, in bold and well-concerted Enter- 
prizes; in wiſe, and well- conducted Negotia- 
tions. The People reap'd the Benefit of their 
Services as well as the Prince. They were 
juſtify'd in the Nation, as well as ſupported 
at Court. In ſhort, by this Diſcernment of 
Spirits, by this ſkilful Management of Par- 
ties, without the Help of military Force, un- 
leſs in actual Rebellions, Queen Elizabeth 
preſerved her People 1 in Tranquility ; though 
there paſs d not fin Hour in her whole Reign, 
without ſome Intdigue againſt her Life, and 
the > pablick Peace. "RTE 
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This Moderation, in aſſuming and exer- 
ciing Power, might have been illuſtrated 
more, and evinced againſt. all the little Cavils 


made, and to be made, if we had not avoided 


too great Prolixity. But it is Time to haſten 
to the Conſideration of ſome other Parts of 
her Conduct. 

Queen Elizabeth | was accu fed of Aar. ce 


by her Enemies; and perhaps ſhe was ſo by : 


— ay of her Friends. Among that hungry 
Crew, which attends all Courts for the Loaves 
and the Fiſhes, ſhe could not eſcape this 

Charge. But ſurely, the Nation had Reaſon 
to applaud her Frugality. Her Grandfather 
hoarded up Riches. Her Father diſſipated 
them. The Conſequence under both theſe _ 
Princes was, that every light. Occaſion be- 

came a ſufficient Pretence to aſk for Sub/idtes ; 
nay, they were aſk'd and granted too, when 
even the flighteſt Occaſion did not exiſt. 
They were afſk'd by Henry the ſeventh for 


Wars, which he never intended to make; 


and by Henry the eighth for reſiſting Inva- 1 
fions, which were never deſign'd againſt him. 
Thus was the Nation equally opprefs'd by the 
Avarice of One, and by the F on of the 
AA 5 
hut Queen Elizabeth neither hoarded up, 
nor laviſh'd away; and it is juſtly to be que- 
ſtion d whether any Example of a prudent 


Occonomy in private Life can be produced 


equal to that, which ſhe practiced in the 
Whole Management of her Affairs. The fa- 
8 | Je nw 
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mous Bur EIGH uſed to ſay, that he never 


cared to ſee the Treaſury fivell like a diforder'd 


Spleen, when the other Parts of the Common 
wealth were in a Conſumption ; and his Mif- 


treſs thought that Money, in the Pockets of 
her Subjects, was better placed than in her 
. own Exchequer. Surely, theſe Maxims were 


wiſe, as well as popular If a Prince amaſſes 


Wealth, to hoard it up like Henry the ſeventh, 
at is uſeleſs to himſelf, and loſt to the Pub- 
1 ſquanders it away, like Henry 
the eigbib, he will ehrich particular Men, 


and impoveriſh the State. But whilſt theſe 


Treaſures remain in the Purſe of the Subject, 
they circulate in Commerce; they increaſe 


the common Stock ; and they increaſe by 


Conſequence the Riches of a Prince like Queen 
Elizaheth ; for to ſuch a DR this Purſe 


will be always open. 


As immenſe as the Expences were, which 


ſhe found herſelf obliged to make from the 


Moment ſhe aſcended the Throne, ſhe recei- 
ved nothing in Taxes from her People till the 
ſixth Year of her Reign. The Taxes, then 
given, were given by Way of Retribution ; 

which was generally the Method in her Time. 


_—_ former Reigns, the People granted Aids, 
not without a general Communication at leaſt 


of the Uſes, to which they were to be apply'd ; 
but often without a ſufficient Aſſurance that 
they ſhould be ſo apply'd. In this Reign that 
Method of e was inverted, 
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I The Prince in the World, who deſerved to 

| | be truſted the moſt, deſired to be ſo the leaſt. 

The Aids, which ſhe had from her People, 

1 Vere not fo properly Grants, as Reimburſe- 

ments of Money, advanced for national Ser- 

| vices. And what Services? For eſtabliſbo- 

ing tbe Proteſtant Religion; for defending 

| England ; for reſcuing Scotland ; for carry- 
ing on a ſucceſs Sul War againſt an opulent = - 

F potent Enemy; for aſſiſting the Subjects and 

1 even the Kings of France; for ſupporting the 

People of the Netherlands; for refining the 
debaſed Coin; for paying all the Debts and 
reſtoring the Credit of the Crown; for pro- 

| viding Ammunition at home, which perare * 

this Time wwe had been akways obliged fo pur- . 

| ' chaſe abroad; for improving both home and. 

foreign Trade 3 for rebuilding and augment- 
ing the Navy ; and for doing all this, with- 


. out any burthenſome Impoſition on the People; 
as the ment . more than once acknow- . 


ledged. 
It was ſo much a Maxim of 8 Eliza- © 
beth, to fave for the Publick not for herſelf; - | 
and to meaſure her Riches, by the Riches of *| 
the Nation, not by the Treafures ſhe had in 
her Coffers ; that ſhe refuſed Supplies offer'd, 
and remitted Payments of Supplies granted, 5 
when ſhe found that ſhe was able to carry _ 
on the publick Service without them. The 
two great Principles of that Oeconomy, which 
enabled her to do ſo much for her People, 
and to — them ſo little, ſeem to have 


been : 
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been theſe. 1/, She made the moſt of her 
Revenues; not by tormenting, and racking 
her Subjects, like Henry the ſeventh, but by 
1 a ſtrict Hand over her Officers, and 
hindering them from enriching themſelves, 
either by direct Fraud, or by a clandeſtine 
Management, which may be juſtly term'd in- 
direct Fraud, and is often more pernicious 
than the other... . 2dly, She practiſed that 
| ſuperior Oeconomy, of which we have ſpoken 
in a former Paper, with the utmoſt Ability. 
What could be done by Wiſdom, or Courage, 
ſhe never attempted by Money ; nor expected 
that her Subjects ſhould buy her out of Diffi- 


culties. Strong at home, ſhe affected little to 1 


lean on foreign Help. As her Alliance was 
often courted, and ſhe ſeldom courted that 


of others, it was in her Power, and ſhe took 


the Advantage, to engage in no Expence, but 
ſuch as the Intereſt of her Kingdom render'd 
immediately neceſſary. To this Intereſt alone 
| ſhe proportion'd her Expence. This was the 
ſole Rule of her Conduct. The Hugenots, 


whom ſhe aſſiſted in the firſt War, made 


their Peace without her, and afliſted to re- 
take from her the Places, ſhe had bargain' d 
for with them; yet ſhe help'd them, in the 
Wars, which follow'd, with her Troops, her 
Skips and her Money. The Dutch had 
given her no Cauſe to complain of their Be- 
| haviour. Yet when France abandon'd them 
at the Treaty of Vervins, and they had no 
Support but hers remaining, ſhe made a new. 
| M4 Bargain 
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Bargain with them, and leflen'd her own n 5 
Charge; becauſe ſhe knew they were able, R 


that Time, to ſupply the Deficiency. _ 
In all theſe Expences,. ſhe was careful nei- 
ther to ſtarve nor overfeed the Cauſe, while it 


laſted ; and ſhe frequently ſtipulated aRepay- 2 


ment; which ſhe might exact afterwards, if 
ſhe found. Reaſon ſo to do; or which ſhe 
might remit, and thereby create a ſecond Ob- 
ligation to her, if ſhe found her Account in 
ſuch an Inſtance of Generoſity. Qucen Eli- 
zabeth was not only thus Frugal for her 
People, but perpetually attentive to. the Me- 
thods of inriching them. In the very firſt 


Parliament, which ſhe held, amidſt the moſt oo 
important Affairs; ſuch as the Settlement of _ 


the Crown on her own Head; the Change of 

Religion ; and the Eſtabliſhment of the 
_ Church; Regulations for the Improvement of 

Trade, and Increaſe of Shipping were not 
forgot. 

We might purſue the ſame . 
through the whole Courſe of her Reign, both 
in Parliament, and out of it; and ſhew, in 
numberleſs Inſtances, how che roſe to tbe 
higheſt, and deſcended even to the loweſt 
Circumſtances, which in any Degree affected 
the Trade and Navigation of her Subjects. 
We might ſhew the Advantages ſhe took, in 
theſe Reſpects, not only of the Faults com- 


mitted by other Governments, but of the . 


Misfortunes of other Countries. In a Word, 
we might Row how War itſelf, one of the : 
| 1 


5 KNOWN, and even into the unknown Parts of 
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greateſt publick Calamities, inſtead of impo- 
veriſhing, became a Source of Riches to this 
Nation, by the Manner, in which ſhe made it. 
But theſe Particulars would carry us be- 


vond the Bounds we have preſcribed to our- 


_ ſelves, In general, it will not be deny'd that, 
beſide the Spirit of Induſtry, which exerciſed | 
itſelf at home, Queen Elizabeth raiſed and 
puſh'd to the higheſt Degree, by the Protec- 
tion and Encouragement ſhe gave, a Spirit of 
diſcovering new Countries ; making new Set- 
tlements; and opening new Veins of Trade. 
The Force of this firſt Impreſſion has laſted 
long amongſt us. Commerce has thrived un- 
der Neglects, and Diſcouragement. It has 
ſubſiſted under Oppreſſions and Obſtructions; 
and the Spirit of it is not yet extinguiſh'd by 
that of Stochjobbing; though the Spirit of 
Stockjobbing be to that of Trade, what the 
_ Spirit of Faction is to that of Liberty The 
Tendency of both is to advance the Intereſt of 
a few worthleſs Individuals, at the Expence 
of the whole Community. The Conſequence 
of both, if ever they prevail to the Ruin of 
Trade and Liberty, muſt be, that the Har- 
pres will ſtarve in the midſt of Imaginary 
Wealth; and that the Children of Faction, 
like the iron Race of Cadmus, will deſtroy 
one another. | 
Before Queen Elizabetl's Reign, the Com- 
merce of England was confined and poor. 
In her Reign, it extended itſelf over all the 


the 
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the World. We traded to the North, and 
open'd our Paſſage into Muſcovy. We carry'd 
dur Merchandize up the Duina, down the 
Volga, and a-croſs the Caſpian Sea into 
1 N 
Bur Merchants vifited the Coaſts of es; E - 
all. the Countries of the Grand Seignior; and 
following the Tracks of the Venetians into the 
Eaſt-Indies, they ſoon follow'd the Portu- 
gueſe thither by the Cape of Good Hope. They 
went thither through the South-Sea, and 
ſail'd round the World. In the Weſt- Indies, 
they not only traded, but eſtabliſh'd them 
ſelves, in Spight of all the Power of Spain. 
Before Queen Elizabeth's Reign, the Fleet 
of England was ſo inconſiderable, that even 
in the Days of her Father, if I miſtake not, 
we were forced to borrow, or hire Ships of 
Hamburgh, Lubeck, Dantzich, and other 
Places. | 
In her Reign, it ſoon grew to ſuch a Num- 
ber and Strength, that it became terrible to 
the greateſt maritime Powers of Europe. 


On ſuch Foundations were the Riches and 


Power of this Kingdom laid by Queen Elixa- 

beth; and theſe were ſome of the Means ſhe 

75 imploy'd to gain the Affections of her Sub- 
| No Can we 0 N if ſhe ſucceeded. 


LETTER 


LETTER XV. 


gaining the Affections of her Subjects, 
not only by the Conduct, which ſhe 


held af home, but by that, which ſhe held 
in the Management of the national Intereſt 


abroad. 
We have endeavour'd to explain | ſome Par- 


ticulars of the former. It remains that we 
give the leaſt imperfect Ideas we are able of 
the latter, and that we apply the whole great 


Example of this Reign, to confirm the Doc- 
_ trines we have advanced. 


Queen Elizabeth could not have eſtabliſh/d 


and preſerved, as ſhe did, the Tranquility of 
her People in the midſt of Diſturbance, nor 


their Security in the midſt of Danger, if ſhe 


had not taken ſome Share in the general Af- 


fairs of Europe. She took therefore ſuch a 
Share as the Intereſt of England neceſſarily 
required at that Time; and ſhe conducted 
herſelf in the Management of it with Wil- 


dom and Addreſs fuperiof: to any of her Pre- 
deceſſors. 


Her Siſter had been render'd by Bigotry a an 


egregious Bubble to the Court of Rome. Per- 


ſuaded by her Huſband, and deceived by her 


TOS the was lo likewiſe very fatally in 


the 
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the Quarrel, which broke out between France 
and Spain. The Parliament, in aſſenting to 


her Marriage with a foreign Prince, had im- 
poſed ſuch Conditions, as were judged ſuffi- 


cient to preſerve the Conſtitution of the Go- 


vernment, and the Independency of the 
Kingdom, | 


Philip had ſworn to the Obſervation of 


theſe Conditions. Such of them, as he had 
not either Time, or Opportunity, or Tempta- 
tion to break, were obſerved ; but the others 
proved too weak to hold him. Thus, —_ 
Inſtance, we do not find that he enrich'd 
Himſelf at the Expence of England. He is 
faid, on the contrary, to have brought hither _ 
very great Treaſures; and his Father had 
truſted the Diſtribution of an immenſe Sum 
to Gardiner; ſo that if he bribed the Nation, 


it was with his own Money, not theirs ; but 


He engaged the Nation in a War with France, 


becauſe France broke with Spain; notwith- 
ſtanding the expreſs Condition made by Par- 


liament, * that the Match, ſhould not at all 
derogate from the League lately concluded be- 
int the Queen of England and the King of 
France, but the Peace ſhould remain znvic 


late between the Engliſh and the French. 


This Sacrifice of the national to a foreign 


Intereſi coſt us Calais; a Conqueſt, which 
the French look. a upon as a * for 


. * 
1 
i 
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neat two hundred other Places, which they 
were obliged by the Treaty of Cambray to 
give up to Philip. Boulogne had been ſacri- 
ficed in the preceding Reign, not to a fo- 
reign Intereſt, but to that of the Miniſter, 
Dudley Earl of Warwick, afterwards Duke 


of Northumberland. The People were willing 


and able to affert their Right, and to de- 
fend their Poſſeſſion ;_ but the Situation of the 
Miniſter, and the Schemes of private Intereſt, 
which he was carrying on at home, required 


that he ſhould avoid, at any rate, a War, 


even a defenſive War. In ſhort Boulogne, for 
which France had engaged to give two Mil- 


I lions, was deliver'd np for four hundred thou- _ 


ſand Crowns; and the very ſame Minifter, 
who had oppoſed with Violence all the pub- 
lick Conſiderations, urged by the Protector 
for yielding this Place, yielded it to purchaſe _ 
a Treaty neceſſary for himſelf, detrimental 


7 and diſhonourable to the Nation. 


We have ſaid enough in a former Letter, 


concerning the wild Conduct of Henry the 


eighth in foreign Affairs; and there is no 
need of going any farther back. Theſe Ex- 
amples are ſafficient to ſhew the Oppoſition 
between that of Queen Elizabeth and that 
of her Predeceſſors. She was neither decei- 
ved, like them, by her Miniſters; nor be- 
| tray d by her Paſſions, to ſerve any other In- 
tereſt at the Expence of England. | rl 
It would be ealy to prove, from many In- 
ances, how careful ſhe was to avoid every 
— 5 Thing, 
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Thing, which might even warp the ſteady _ 
Tenor of her Conduct in this Reſpect. As 


long as ſhe had no real Intereſt diſtinct from 
that of the Country ſhe govern'd, ſhe knew. 
that no fictitious Intereſt could be impoſed on 
her. She kept herſelf therefore clear of any 
ſuch real Intereſt, and thought that the Crown 
of England deſerved. her ſole, her undivided 
Care. 
Much has been faid of het Behaviour in all 
the Treaties of Marriage propoſed to her. 
We ſhall not engage in that Diſquiſition. But 
this, we think, cannot be controverted ; that 
if ever ſhe was in earneſt reſolved to marry, 
ſhe was ſo when the Article of Marriage 
between her and the Duke of Anjou were 


ſign'd. It is hardly poſſible, as Rapin ob- 


ſerves, to account for her Conduct on this 
Occafion by any other Principle. Now upon 
this Suppoſition, what Motive could: deter- 


mine her to break this Match in ſo abrupt a 
Manner ? The Reaſons urged by Cambden, 


and other Writers in general, prove too much. 
They ſerve rather to prove that ſhe ſhould not 
have enter'd into theſe Engagements at all, 
than to account for her breaking them as ne 


did. But among the Reaſons, on Which 
WW. 5 inſiſted, when he was ſent into 


France vpon this Occafion, we may obſerve _ 
one in particular, founded on a Fact, which 
happen'd after the ſigning of the Articles; 
and which accounts for the Queen's Conduct 
in this Caſe * to 2 on 8 5 
„ 
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ſhe proceeded in all others. The Duke of 
Anjou had accepted the Sovereignty of the 


low Countries. By this Step, he had engaged 
himſelf in a War with Spain; and the Queen 
would not, on his Account, engage her 


People in it, * deſiring nothing more than that 
by this Marriage the Realm might be preſer- | 


ved in Peace and T1 ranquility. 


She might incline to marry this Prince, 
under all the Limitations and Reſerves con- 


tain'd in the Articles, whilſt he had no Do- 
minions on the Continent 1 and yet ſtart back- 


wards and reſolve to break the Match, as 
ſoon as ſhe ſaw him actually poſſeſs d of the 


| Sovereignty of the [ow Countries. 


Nay, if we ſhould ſuppoſe, againſt hiſto- 
rical Probability, that ſhe never deſign'd to 
conſummate her Marriage, though ſhe enter'd 
- into Articles, yet there will ſtill remain no 
reaſonable Way of accounting for the ſudden 


Reſolution ſhe took of breaking at this pre- 
_ ciſe Point of Time; unleſs we ſuppoſe, that 


ſme thought this Reaſon the ſtrongeſt and the 
moſt unanſwerable of all thoſe, which could 


- urged in Excuſe of a Meaſure liable to ſe- 
veral Objections, and fome very inconvenient. | 


Contingencies. 


There were few Things, which ſhe had 
more at Heart than reſcuing the Netherlands 
© "on the Spaniſh. Yoke; and there was no- 5 
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thing in the whole Extent of foreign Aﬀair?, = 
to which ſhe gave greater Attention. Even at 


this Time, ſhe ſupply'd the Duke of Anjou 
with very confiderable Sums, for the Support 
of his Enterprize; and, about four Vears after- 
wards, ſhe eſpouſed more openly the Cauſe 


of theſe Provinces, by making a Treaty with _ 
the States, and by ſending an Army to their 
Afiiſtance. But as ſhe would not marry a 


Prince, who was their Sovereign; fo ſhe would 


not accept this Sovereignty, when it was of- 


fer'd directly to her. She perſiſted in avoid- 
ing an Engagement, which might in its Con- 


ſequence carry her father than the Intereſt of 
England required ; or oblige her to make 
greater Efforts than were conſiſtent with that 


eaſy and flouriſhing State, in which ſhe re- 
ſolved to preſerve her own People. 


Much more might be ſaid ; but this may 
ſuffice to ſhew what the firſt and fundamental 
Principle was, by which Queen Elizabeth 
govern'd herſelf in all foreign Aﬀairs. She - 


conſider'd the Intereſt 'of no Kingdom, no : 
State, nor People, no not even the general | 


Intereſt of the Reformation, as zealous a Pro- 


tieſtant as ſhe was, nor the Preſervation of a 
Ballance of Power in Europe, as great an 


Heroine as ſhe was, in any other Light than 


relatively to the Intereſt of England, She 
aſſiſted, or oppoſed, ſhe defended, or attack d, 


juſt as this Intereſt directed ; and the Degree, 


to which it was concern'd, was the exact and 
- conſtant Meaſure, to which the proportion d 


Her. 
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her good, and her ill Offices, her Friendſhip; 
and her Enmity. She was diverted from this 
Principle of. Conduct neither by Weakneſs, 
nor Strength of Mind; neither by Fear, nor 
Hope; neither by Puſillanimity, nor Courage; 
neither by Moderation, nor Ambition. 
We may conclude this Head; by venturing 
to affirm that, in the whole Courſe of her 
Reign, there was not a Penny of Enghſh 
Money ſpent, nor a Drop of Engtiſh Blood * 
ſpilt; except where it was neceſſary to keep 
off from this Nation ſome real, viſible Ad- defer 1 
vantage. 1 
Queen Eliaabetlus Poticy was deep; and 
the Means ſhe employ'd were often very ſe- 
eret; but the Ends, to which this Policy and 
1 theſe Means are directed, were never equivo- 
cal. Let us now deſcend into ſome particular 
In ſtances of the Wiſdom and Addreſs, with 
which ſhe purſued this great Principle. 
Theſe Particulars may be reduced properly, 
we think, under two general Heads. The 
firſt is this; ſhe watch'd the Ebbs and Flows 
of the Power and Intereſt of Europe; the Vi- 
cCiſſitudes and Fluctuations in the Affairs of 
Peace and War. We uſe the Words of a 
* late Writer, but ſhall make a very different 
Application of them. | 
— This uncertain, vary'd ſhifting Scene was 
fo far Nous being the Cauſe of bad R 
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or the Excuſe for bad Succeſi, at the Time 
we are ſpeaking of, that it was the very Source, 


from whence Queen Elizabeth derived thoſe . - 


Opportunities, which ſhe improved ſo glori- 
ouſly, A weaker Council than hers might 
have been puzzled, and weaker Heads might 
have been turn'd by ſo confuſed a State of 
Affairs. Unable to ſteer ſteadily through ſo 
many Difficulties, every Current would have 
carry d ſuch Men along with it. Every Blaſt 
of Wind would have driven them before it. 


Perpetually toſs'd about, at the Mercy of 


every Event, they muſt have lived from Day 
to Day, or from Hour to Hour. 


If the Kingdom had eſcaped intire Deſtruc- A 


ion in this forlorn Condition, it muſt have 
been by Miracle, and without any Merit on 


the Part of thoſe, who govern'd ; but this en- T7 


tire Deſtruction would much more probably 
| have follow'd, after a long Series of Calami- 
ties; without any otber Excuſe on their Part, 
than that of charging the Cataſtrophe to the 
Account of Fortune, the common Scape. Goat 
of unſkilful Miniſters. 15 
The Conduct and the Succeſs of Queen 


Flizabeth and her Miniſters were very diffe- 
rent. She managed France, until ſhe had 


taken ſuch Meaſures,. as left her leſs to fear C 
from Scotland; and ſhe managed Spain, un- 
til ſhe had nothing left to fear from France. 
Shbe knew what Deſigns Henry the ſecond 
built on the Pretenſions of his Daughter-1n- 


b- Loy, * Queen Scotland; and no one, 


A 
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| who conſiders the Hiſtory of this Time, nay, 
even as he finds it deduced by Rapin himſelf, 
will be of his Mind, that ſhe expected to 


enjoy great Tranquility by the Peace, which 
| the made, ſoon after her Acceſſion to the 


Throne, with France and Scotland. 


But the making this Treaty gave her 
5 Time, which was of the utmoſt Importance 
to her to gain, abroad as well as at home, in 
the Beginning of her Reign. The Manner, 
in which ſhe made it, gave her Reputation 
likewiſe ; and ſhe was with enough to know 
of what real Advantage Reputation is ; and 
how much that of a Prince depends on the 
firſt Steps he makes in Government. 
She practiſed in this Negotiation a Rule, 
which ſhe obſerved to the laſt, How much 
ſoever Philip reſented her Proceedings at 
home, it was plain he could not abandon, at 
that Time, her Intereſts abroad. The Point 
of Honour, drawn from the Confideration 
that England had enter'd into the War for 


the Sake of Spain, did not probably weigh 


much with him; but the Pretenfions of 
France gave him a juſt Alarm; and the 
fame Reaſons, which are faid to have induced 
him to fave her Life, when ſhe was Princeſs, 
ſtood in Force to make him ſupport her, now 
| ſhe was Queen, againſt the Power of France. 
Notwithſtanding this plauſible Confideration, 
Queen Elizabeth reſolved to treat for herſelf, 
and by herſelf. She was of Opinion, ſays 
| Cambden, that it would not redound to the 
— > 2 Honour 
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Honour of England, or herſelf, to be reduced 
to the Neceſſity 0 ſupporting her Intereſts by 
2 Dependence on Spain. She exerted the fame 
Spirit, and behaved herſelf with the ſame 
Dignity, on a very remarkable Occaſion, and 
ina very nice Conjuncture, at the latter End 

of her Reign; at the Treaty of Vervins. _ 
- She deſpiſed the Offers made her by Henry 
e frurth. She reſolved to continue the War, 
and to ſupport alone the States of the Low 
Countries, rather than to ſuffer the Man in 
the World, who had the greateſt Obligations 


to her, to treat for her. True it is, that ſhe _. 
had Reaſon to be diſſatisfy d with hie Be- 


haviour; but beſides that, the good Under- 
ſtanding between this Prince and Philip tbe 
ſecond being promoted by the Court of Rome; 


it is poſſible Queen Elizabeth might think 


ſuch Negotiators, as were devoted to that 
Court, not quite ſo proper to be truſted with 
N the Intereſts of her Kingdom. 8 : 
As ſoon as Henry the ſecond was dead, and 
his Son Francis the ſecond, a young and in 
every Senſe a weak Prince, was on the Throne 
of France, ſhe acted with leſs Reſerve and | 
Caution. The Treaty, which had been pri- 
vately negotiated * with the Malecon- 
tents of Scotland, was now ſign'd; her Arm 
march'd to their Aſſiſtance; the Reformation 
Was ſolemnly and legally eftabliſ'd there ; 
and Queen Eligabetb was the avow'd Defen- 
der of the Liberties, Ons and Religion 


* 
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of the Scotiſh Nation. Francis the ſecond 
lived a very ſhort Time, and died without 
leaving any Children. The Fear therefore of 
an Union of the Crowns of England and Scot- 
land with that of France, terrify'd Philip 
| the ſecond no longer. Queen Elizabeth had 
therefore the more to fear. The Court of 
France had ſtill the ſame Bigotry, and the 
fame Hatred to her; though not the fame 
Pretenſions. The Court of Spain could be 
now no more reſtrain'd, by any political Con- 
ſideration, from purſuing thoſe Deſigns againſt 
her, even in Conjunction with France, which 
no other Conſideration had hitherto retarded. 

— The Projects form'd, and the Engagements 
taken between theſe Powers, at the Congreſs 
at Bayonne, were not abſolute Secrets. She 
felt the Effects of them every Day, in Con- 
ſpiracies againſt her Government, and even 
her Life. Too weak to defend herſelf by 
Force on ſo many Sides, ſhe defended herſelf 
by Stratagem ; improved every Incident; and 
took ſome Advantage of every Turn. She con- 
tented herſelf to countermine the Intrigues of 


the Courts of Rome, of France, and of Spain. 


With the 7 ſhe kept no Meaſures, becauſe 
ſhe could have no War. With the two laſt 
ſhe kept all Mæaſures to prevent one. Though 
Queen Elizabeth's whole Reign was properly 
a State of War, and there was no Point of 


Time in it, W ſhe was free from all At- 


tacks, private as well as publick, indirect as 
welt: as direct; ; yet the firſt [Wenty- -five Years 
N 3 f 1 ” at 
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of her Reign may be ſaid, in one Senſe, to 
have been neither a State of War, nor a wb -. 
of Peace; becauſe both Sides pretended to 
look on the Treaties of Peace as ſubſiſting; 
and either diſavow'd, or excuſed the Hoſti- 
lities reciprocally committed, not conſtantly, 
but occaſionally committed. If ſhe had fallen 
into this State from that of a ſettled Peace, 
diſentangled from all Pretenſions, either of ber 
own upon others, or of others upon her, there 
would be no Occafion to admire her Conduct. 8 
But that ſhe ſhould be able, when ſhe neither 
had, nor could have a ſettled, ſecure Peace 
with her Neighbours, to ſtand fo long on the 
ſlippery Verge of War, and avoid the Ne- 
ceſſity of engaging directly in it, till he was 
in a Condition of doing ſo with Succeſs, is 
juſtly Matter of the greateſt „ 


If ſhe had only aim'd to keep off the evi! 


Day, it might at laſt have come upon her 
with a double Weight of Misfortune. If ſhe 


had only gain'd Time to prolong Suſpence, 


ſhe might have loſt Opportunities ; waſted 
Her Strength; tired, jaded and exhauſted her 
People. But this was far from being the 
Caſe, She was in this State by good, not by 
bad Policy ; ; and ſhe made the Uſe ſhe de- 
ſign'd of it. She diſappointed, divided, and 
weaken'd her Enemies. She prepared. be 
Opportunities, which ſhe afterwards improved. 
She united, animated, and enrich'd her 
People ; and (as difficult as that may ſeem to 
be for a Prince i in ſuch a Situation) ſhe main- 


tain nd 
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tain'd her own Dignity, and ſupported the 
_ Honour of the Nation. To exemplify all 
| theſe Particulars, would be to write her 
_ Hiſtory ; but it is neceſſary to lay ſomething 

upon them. 
Of the two Powers abroad, from whom 


alone ſhe had any Thing to apprehend, and 


with whom ſhe was principally concern'd, 
France gave her the leaſt and the ſhorteſt 
Trouble. Charles the ninth came a Minor to 
the Crown. Two Factions, drunk with reli- 
gious Enthuſiaſm, and headed by Men of the 
moſt deſperate Ambition, deſolated the King- 
dom. The Queen Mother blew up the Flames 
firſt ; and try'd in vain afterwards to extin- 
guiſh them, by a Deluge of Blood. Queen 
Elizabeth, who had probably encouraged the 
famous Conſpiracy of Amboiſe, which broke 
out juſt before the Death of Francis the ſe- 
cond, continued to abet and ſupport the Pro- 
teflant Party; but ſtill ſubordinately to ſuch 
Meaſures, as her Situation, relatively to Scot 
land, or Ireland, or Spain, obliged her to keep 
with Charles the ninth, Theſe Meaſures 
were ſometimes ſuch, and even after the Maſ- 
ſacre of St. Bartholomew, as the Zeal of the 
Huguenots could hardly forgive her. But ſhe 
went wiſely and ſtcadily on to o her own Pur- 


: poles. 


>= 


Non ponebat enim Rumores ante falutem. 


. Henry the third came to the Crown, 
and the League was once form'd, the Crown 


Ns of 


+ 
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of France wanted her Aſſiſtance, and had it; 
and as powerful as the- Princes of the Houſe 


of Loraine were, they could give her little 


open Diſturbance; unleſs they prevail'd in 
their wicked, and almoſt chimerical Projects 
in France. With theſe Princes, and their 
Faction therefore ſhe never kept any Mea- 


ſures; as they never kept any with her. as 


politick a Prince, as Philip the ſecond 18 
eſteem'd to have been, he was amuſed by the. 
Regard, which Queen Elizabeth affected 
ſometimes for his Per/on, and always for the 
Treaties ſubſiſting between them; and he 
loſt the Opportunities, in which he might 
| hare attack'd her with Advantage. The flow 
Councils of Spain, and the flower Execution 
of them, produced Opportunities, which her 


Sage city and Vigour improved. The Support a 


the gave to the Huguenots made the Spa- 
mards afraid of provoking her, by too haſty 
and direct Attacks, to give the fame Support 
to the People of the Loro Countries. She 
turn d their Game againſt them, and acted in 
the Low Countries in the ſame Manner, as they 
acted in Ireland, and even in England ; but 
with better Effect. For in the Vear 1 577 ſne 
began to favour this Revolt; and in the Year. 
158 5 ſhe made a formal Treaty with the 
States. Such of theſe Meaſures as could be 


conceal'd, ſhe conceal'd. Such of them as 5 


could not be conceal'd, ſhe excuſed, or endea- 
vour'd to juſtify and reconcile with the Trea- 
ties between n and ä re 


mo: 
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As the Time ſhe gain'd and the Diverſions 
the gave, by this Management, put it quite 
out of the Power of France, and made Spain 
leſs able to hurt her; ſo they alone put it in 
her Power to ſettle her Government, and to 
do all the great T hings at home, of which we 
have ſpoken in other Papers #. We ſhall not 


repeat them here; but hall conclude this 


Head by obſerving, in an Example or two, 
how ſhe maintain'd her own Dignity in other 
Caſes, beſides. that of Treating, which is 
n Notice of above, and how ſhe ne 
ed the Honour of the Nation, and the In- 
tereſts of her Subjects. 
During the Time ſhe was the mall careful 
to avoid a War with Spain, and had the moſt 
| Reaſon to be ſo; even in the Year 1 568, 


whilſt thoſe Revolutions, which broke out 


ſoon afterwards, were preparing, ſhe would 


not ſuffer the leaſt Injury to be offer d to any 


of her Subjects with Impunity. Some Veſſels 
and Effects, belonging to an Engliſ Mer- 
chant, had been ſeized by the Spaniards in 
= Weſt- Indies. She did i make War up- 
on this; but ſhe ſoon found and ſeized an 
Opportunity of reſenting the Inſult. - She 
laid her Hands on very great Sums of Money, 


dlaim'd indeed by Genozeſe Merchants, but 


ſent to the Low Countries and deſigu d, no 
doubt, for the Spaniſh Service there, The 
Duke of Alva ſeized, in return, the Perſons 


Vi The fr ſeven Volumes of ihe Cr aliman, pri ed for 
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and Effects of the Subjects of England; and 
ſhe immediately made Repriſals on thoſe of 
the Flemmings. What Compoſition was made 
with the Genoueſe does not, I think, appear; 
but as the Seizure was to the Diſappointment 
vnd Loſs of Spain, ſo the Compoſition was 
probably to the Advantage of England; fince, 
at this very Time, Queen Elizabeth diſcharged 
the Debts contracted. by- her Father and 
Brother to Foreigners. As to the Effects of 
the Netherlands, ſhe return 'd the Overplus 
of the Value, after having repay'd to her own 
Subjects the full Amount of their Loſſes. She 
carved for her People; and would not leave 
it to a Diſpute, what Reparation they ſhould 
have; much leſs whether they ſhould have 
any Reparation, or not. 
Such a Conduct as this, which the held, 5 


even whilſt ſhe kept Meaſures with Spain, 


and avoided a War, foretold what might be 

expected from her, and what ſhe actually 

perform'd, when ſhe thought it no longer ex- 
pedient to keep the ſame Meaſures, But 


this will come, with other Reflections, _ = 


properly under the next general Head; 
which we think that the particular 7 : 


of Queen Elizabeth's Wiſdom and Addreſs, 


in the Management of foreign * may . 
abe reduced. - 4 


LETTER 
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oY Queen Elizabeth confiderd every fo- 
I reign Intereſt relatively to the Intereſt of 
England, ſhe conſider'd likewiſe every Mea- 
fon to be taken in foreign Affairs relativel 
to the Situation of England. This we eſta- 
bliſh as the ſecond general Head, to which 
= particular Inſtances of her Wiſdom and 
| Addreſs, in the Management of 1 Al- 
fairs, may be properly reduced. 2 

1 She conſider'd herſelf as Queen of a Coun- 
try cut off from the Continent, and ſeparated 
by the Sea from all other Conntries, except 
Scot land. Her Conduct therefore eam 
Scotland was very different, in many Reſpects, 
from that, which ſhe held towards every 
other N A due Obſervation of theſe 
different Principles, on which Queen Elixa- 
betb proceeded in the divided State of our 
Iſland, may ſerve to ſet, in a ſtronger and 
: clearer Light, that ſingle Principle, which re- 
mains to be follow'd in our united State. 
The Situation of an land affords great 
Advantages, when they are wiſely improved; 
and when they are neglected, as great Diſad- 
| vantages may reſult from this very Situation. 


The Reign, now before us, is a glorious 


and unanſwerable Proof that the Halcyon 
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Days, ſo much boaſted of, and ſo ſeldom 
found, Days of Proſperity, as well as Peace, 
may be enjoy'd in an 1ſand, whilſt all the 
neighbouring -Continent is fill d with Alarms, 
and even laid waſte by War. But our own. 
Hiſtories will ſhew us likewiſe, how an . 5 
may approach, as it were, too near the Conti- 
nent, and be. fatally drawn into that great 
Vortex. Left we ſhould ramble too wide!) 
in the large Field, which opens itſelf, let us 
confine our Reflections to ſome of thoſe diffe- 
rent Means and Objects, either of Defence, or 
of Offence, which Nature, improved by Art, 
preſents to People, who inhabit 1/lands, or to 

People, who inhabit the Continent, according 
to their different Situations. A powerful Navy 

= —| is of indiſpenſable Neceſſity to the former of 

= ttheſe. Without it, they muſt be poor and 

| expoſed. With it, they may be rich and 
i ſecure. Barriers of fortify d Towns, and oor 
| fanding Armies ate of the ſame Neceſſity to ; 
the latter. Without this Security, they be | 

open to every Inroad, and at the Mercy of 

every Neighbour. With it, they may be 

ſafe from foreign Danger, and even terrible to 

thoſe, who live round them. But then as 
the Sea is a Barrier of no Expence, and as a 
maritime Force carries no domeſtick Danger 
along with it, but inriches the Community it 

defends, ſoa ' fortify'd Barrier and a regular 

Army, which are neceſſary to ſecure a Nation 

| fituate on the Continent againſt foreign Dan- 


ger, carry — domeſtick Inconveniences, 
| | | and 
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and even Dangers too, along with them. Both 
of them like Armour, too heavy to be borne, 

waſte the Strength of thoſe, who are cover 4 
by them; and an Army like a Sword, which 
recoils on the Blow, may wound the Conſti- 
 tution, it was meant to defend. But far- 
ther; as particular Families, by uniting to- 
gether, form'd larger Societies, for their com- 
mon Defence, and gave Riſe to the King- 
doms, and States, which have appear'd in the 
£ World ; ſo theſe larger Societies have, ever 
 fince, found it neceſſary, or advantageous, to 
unite together i in various manners; ſometimes 
by an entire Union, or an Incorporation of 

different People into one Body politick ; ſome- 
times by a partial, or fœderal Union of diſtinct 
States in one common Cauſe; and at all Times 
by Alliances, made on particular Occaſions, 
and ſuggeſted by a real, or ſeeming Confor- 

mity of Intereſts. This occaſtonal Union by 

Alliances with other States, of which alone 

we are to ſpeak in this Place, is ſo neceſſary 
to all the Nations on the Continent, that 
even the moſt powerful cannot ſubſiſt with- 

out it; and thoſe, who manage it beſt, are 
accounted wiſeſt. Their ſeveral Intereſts are 

the Objects of their Alliances; and as the for- 

mer are ſabje&t to change, the latter muſt 
vary with them. Such Variations; whether 
_ occaſion'd by the Courſe of Accidents, or by 
the Paſſions of Men, though made by a few, 

will affect many; becauſe there always are, 
and N muſt be þSyſtorns of Alliances * 
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ſiſting among theſe Nations; and therefore, 


as a Change in ſome of the Parts of one Sy- 
ſtem neceſſarily requires a Change in all the 

reſt; fo the Alteration of one Syſtem neceſſa- 
rily requires an Alteration of the others. 


Thus are they always toſs'd from Peace 
to War, and from War to Peace. Perpetual 
Negotiation is the Life and Soul of their Go- 
vernments. Their Well-being, nay their Safe- 


ty at home, requires that they ſhould be al- 


ways buſy abroad. It is neceſſary for them 
to be Mediators, Arbitrators, or, which is 
infinitely worſe, Guaranities; to be contract- 
ing Parties in preliminary, proviſh onal, or ex- 


planatory Treaties; in defenſive, or offenſ e 


Alliances; by which Means, they get over 


daily Diffculties, by the Multiplication of 


laſting Incumbrances. 


The interfering and claſhing of their Rights 1 


and Pretenſions, and the various Obligations, 


by which they ſtand bound to one another, 


appear to be and are the immediate Cauſes 1 
of all theſe Diſputes and Contentions. But 


the principal and remote Cauſe ariſes from . 
the Proximity and other Circumſtances of 


their Situations. That Neceſſity, or Ad- 


vantage, which gave Occaſion to the original 


Engagements, has maintain'd and multiply'd 


them ſince; and the laſt ſnould not be reaſon- 


able, if the firſt had not been neceſſary. 


Here then ariſes an eſſential Difference be- 


tween thoſe Objects, which are proper to the 
"ha 1 of 3 an a and thoſe, which are . 
ſo 
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ſo to the Policy of the Continent ; a Difference 
greatly to the Advantage of the former ; the 
Circumſtances of whoſe Situation not requir- 
ing ſo conſtant and intimate an Union with 
other States, either for Defence or Offence, 
render unneceſſary a great Part of the En- 
gagements, which prove ſuch heavy and laſt- 


= Incumbrances on the latter. 


An Iſland under one Government, advan- 

tageouſly ſituated, rich in itſelf, richer by its 
Commerce, can have no Neceſſity, in the 
ordinary Courſe of Affairs, to take up the 
Policy of the Continent; to enter into theSyſtem - 
of Alliances we have been ſpeaking ob, or, 
in ſhort, to act any other Part than that of 
a friendly Neighbour and a fair Trader. If 


an extraordinary Criſis happens on the Conti- 


nent, which may endanger the Safety even of 


thoſe, who are ſeparated from it, (ſuch as 
we ſaw at the Beginning of the preſent Cen- 
tur y) Self- Preſervation will no doubt deter- 
mine Men, as it ought, to unite by ſtricter 
Allliances with thoſe Powers, with whom 
they are occaſionally united by a more 
immediate Intereſt; but even in this Caſe, 

neither will Selfepreſer vation require, nor good 
Policy ſuffer, that /uch a People ſhould enter 

deep into the Quarrels, or involve themſelves 


intricately, much leſs continually, in the 


political Schemes of the Continent. We paſs 
over offenſive Caſes, becauſe it is manifeſt 
that the People of an land can have no In- 
tereſt in making foreign Acquiſitions; and 


that 
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that therefore it would be abſurd in them to 
| ſpend their Blood and Treaſure in acquiring 
only for others; or to attack any facther than 
is neceflary to defend. 
Wie confine ourſelves to the Caſe of De- 
| fence before-mention'd ; and upon that we 
ſay, a People on the Continent may have Rea-- 
ſon to engage as deeply in Defence of another 
Country, as if they defended the Walls of 
their own Towns, or the Doors of their own 
Houſes ; becauſe another Country may be the 
ſole Barrier of their own. But this can never 
be reaſonably done by the People of an Hand, 
Who have another, and a better Barrier than 
any the Continent can form for them. Such 
a People are to look on their Engagements 
with other Countries, as on Outworks caſt up 
in haſte, which may ſerve to defeat a weak 
Attack, or to delay and diſappoint a ſtrong 5 
one. But it would be the Height of Folly in 
them; even in one of thoſe extraordinary Con- 
junctures, which we now ſuppoſe, to lay the 
whole Streſs of their Defence here; to ſpend 
their Strength improperly; and to forego thoſe 
Advantages, which Nature has given them. 


The Nations on the Continent might teach 


them another Leſſon. They are careful to 
employ every Advantage of their Situation; a 
River; a Lake; a Ridge Mountains; and 
ſhall the Inhabitants of an land neglect the 
Sea? Shall they do by Choice all, which. 
other Nations ate obliged to do by Neceſſity 2 
Surely not; and if at 1 ſuch a Conduct. 8 
| | | can 
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can be proved neceſſary to certain Purpoſes, 
we think it will reſult, from this Proof, that 

ſuch Purpoſes ſhould be laid aſide, not that 
ſuch Meaſures ſhould be purſued. = 
Theſe Reflections, with others of the ſame 
1 Kind, preſent themſclves naturally to thoſe, 
who conſider the Conduct of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the Events of her Reign. We may 
therefore conclude that they were, at leaſt, 
| ſome of the Principles of her Government. 
How ſhe form'd, or rather how ſhe pro- 
tected, and aided a Party, already form'd in 
| Scotland, on Principles of Religion and Li- 
berty, has been obſerved ; as well as the Suc- 
ceſs of this Meaſure, by which the Troops of 
France were driven out of that Kingdom, 
and the Influence of France on the Govern- 
ment was either removed, or guarded againſt, 
_ To maintain and improve this Advantage, 
was the great Affair of her Life. England 
was, with reſpect to Scotland, like a Kingdom 
on the Continent, and Queen Eli zabeth em- 
| ploy'd, with reſpect to Scotland, all l the Po- 
licy of the Continent. | 
We find her buſy on that side in Amt 
0 every Page of her Hiſtory; almoſt always 
negotiating, and always intriguing. A Friend, 
an Enemy; a Mediatrix, an Umpire, a Gua- 
rantee, ſhe play'd every Part, which might 
keep others from hurting Scotland, and Scot- 
land from hurting her. Her Armies were at 
all Times ready to march, and her Fleets to 
fail thither, As ſtrict an Oeconomy as the 
DET 7 1 
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practiſed every where elſe, ſhe was profuſe 


tete; but her Profuſion turn d to Account, 


and therefore deſerves another Name. There 
may be ſuch Schemes, ſuch Management, and 
ſuch Succeſs, as may render even the ſmalleſt 


Expence, Profuſion; ; but thoſe of Queen 


Elizabeth were ſufficient to juſtify the great- 


eſt. The ſecret Service of her Reign was pri- 
vate in Tranſaction and publick i in Effect; not 


equally inſcrutable in Bob. 

About the fourteenth Year of her W 
ſhe had brought the Affairs of Scotland to 
ſuch a Paſs, that ſhe ſeem'd to have nothing 
to fear from that Quarter. The Plots, in 
Favour of Queen Mary, had been diſco- | 
ver d; the Inſurrections defeated ; and the 
Duke of Norfolk executed in England. In 


Scotland, the fame Party was broken. The 5 | 


Earl of Morton, a Man abſolutely devoted to 
Queen Elizabeth, was Regent ; the Caſtle of 


Edinburgh was taken ; the Civil War was 


finiſh'd with compleat Succeſs ; and ſhe en- 


joy'd great Tranquility; becauſe, according 


to Rapin's Obſervation, ſhe could now be 
only attack'd by Sea ; that 1s, ſhe had now 
the whole Advantage of an Thand.. 


This happy State did not continue long 


without Interruption. Morton loſt, and re- 


aſſumed his Power, was diſgraced, proſecuted, 
and at laſt beheaded. King James had taken 

very young the Government of his Kin gd om; 
and young, as well as old, was govern'd by 


a Favourites. The Party of bis Mother 


in 
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* in Scotland did not indeed riſe again, ſo as to 
give Queen Elizabeth any Umbrage. But 
his general Character and his Behaviour, on 
ſome particular Occaſions, the Character of 
his Favourites, and the Intrigues they were 
| known to carry on, obliged her to reaſſume, 
if ſhe had ever laid it aſide, and to purſue her 
antient Conduct towards Scotland. She pur- 
ſued it to the End of her Reign; and although 
King James, when he had more Experience, 
and was better adviſed, kept ſuch Meaſures 
with her, as were neceſſaty to ſecure and to 
facilitate his Succeſſion; yet this wiſe Queen 
continued to give quite another Attention to 
the Affairs of Scotland, than ſhe gave to 
thoſe of any other Country; or would have 
given to theſe, if Scotland had been divided 
from England by the Sea. 
. 000 ti to make theſe Reflections, | 
and not to reflect, at the fame Time, on that 
happy Change, which the Union of the two 
Kingdoms has brought about. We are now 
one Nation under one Government; and muſt 
therefore always have one common Intereſt ; 
the ſame Friends, the ſame Foes, the ſane | 
Principles of Security, and of Danger. It 
by Conſequence now in our Power, to take 
the intire Advantage of our Situation; an Ad- 
vantage, which would make us ample Amends 


for ſeveral, which we want, and which ſome 


of our Neighbours poſſeſs ; Man Advantage, 
which conſtantly attended to, and wiſely im- 
N Would 1 the Britiſh Nation in 
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ſuch Circumſtances of Happineſs and Glory, 


as the greateſt Empires could never boaſt. 


Far from being alarm'd at every Motion on 


enjoy the ſecureſt Peace, and the moſt un- 


the Continent; far from being oppreſs'd for 
the Support of foreign Schemes; we might 


envy'd Plenty. Far from courting, or pur- 
chaſing the Alliances of other Nations, we 
might ſee them ſuing for Ours. Far from 


being hated or deſpiſed, for involving our- 
ſelves in all the little Wrangles of the Conti- 
nent, we might be loved and reſpected by all 
thoſe, who maintain the juſt Ballance of 


Europe, and be formidable to thoſe alone 
who ſhould endeavour to break it. 


| Having made theſe few Reflections on that bo 
Part of Queen Elizabeth's Policy, which re- 


garded Scotland; it is neceſſary that we ſhould 2 


ſay ſomething of that, which regarded the 


Nations on the Continent; Now with theſe 


it is plain ſhe took the feweſt Engagements 


ſhe poſſibly could, and ſhun'd as induſtri- 
ouſly the Occaſions of mingling her Inte- 


reſts and Counſels with theirs, as ſhe ſought 


the Occaſions of mingling both with thoſe 
of Scotland. 


We believe, ; upon very ey" Grounds, that 


Periods of four or five Years might be pointed 
out, in which this Nation has been a Party 
to more Treaties, than were made by Queen 
Elizabeth in the Courſe of forty-five Years; | 
and yet we preſume it will not be eaſy to 
ſhew, that this Nation had more imminent 
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N Dangers to avoid and more formidable Powers 
to reſiſt; or that ſuch Ends were attain'd with 
greater Glory and Succeſs at theſe or any 
other Periods, than in the Reign of Queen 


_ Elizabeth. Let us deſcend into ſome Parti- 
culars. 


With the northern Coun” ſhe kept in 
Terms of Amity, and good Correſpondence ; 
and had ſome Negotiations with that of Den- 

| mark, Concerning the Intereſts of her Subjects 


in Trade. The ſame Intereſts drew her in- 
to Negotiations with the Muſcovite, and ſhe 
found Means to conduct them to her great 
Advantage. 
Ihe Settlement mail in Germany, a little 
before the Abdication of Charles the fifth, 
continued. The Proteſtants were quiet there, 
and deſirous to remain ſo. The general In- 
| tereſt of Religion did not call upon her to 
look that Way; and it is evident, by the 
| whole Conduct of her Reign, that ſhe thought 
the particular Intereſts of her Kingdom very 
little concern'd in thoſe of the Empire. 
Ho attentive ſoever ſhe might be to pe- 
netrate into the Councils of the Court of 
Rome, and trace the Intrigues of the Vati- 
can from their Source; ſhe bore no Part what- 
ever in the Affairs of 1 : 
In ſhort, as all the Meaſures ſhe took in 
foreign Affairs were confider'd relatively to 
the Situation of England, ſhe had nothing to 
do in the much greateſt Part of the Buſinefs 
of the Continent; and ſhe was ſo far from en- 
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tring into Engagements by Treaty, that the 
was ſcarce ever concern'd in Negotiations | 
about it, In France, Spain and the Low 
Countries ſhe had more to do; but even 
there the Part ſhe took was ſtrictly no more, 
than the Security and Welfare of her own 
Kingdoms required; and ſhe acted it in no 


other Manner, than Was ſuitable to the Situa- . 
tion of England. 


The State of Scotland, of Galt . for Li, 


ſome Time of England itſelf, gave her juſt 
Reaſon to apprehend that the French, or 
Spaniards, or both might get Footing there. i 
Each l of theſe had, at different Times, Pre- 
tenſions of their own to her Crown. The 
Cauſe of Mary Queen of Scotland afforded 
them, for a long Time, both Pretence and 
Opportunity; ; and the united Force of the 
Roman-Catholick Party was, at all Times, 
ready to ſupport their Enterprizes. Spain 
was the greateſt maritime Power in Europe, 
and.able to attempt the Invaſion of England, 
even when Queen Elizabeth had been above 
thirty Years on the Throne, and had raiſed 
Her Navy from the low Condition, in which 
ſhe found it. In a Word, the whole Coaſt, 
from the Streight of Gibraltar almoſt to Fat | 
land, belong'd to France and Spain. Such 
Circumſtances form'd a Conjuncture, wherein 
theſe two Powers had Advantages againſt 
her, which they could have had in no other; 
and if the was obliged to act towards them 
in a ditterent Manner from what ſhe did — Z 
Z wards 
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War ds the other Powers of the Continent; it 


Was becauſe ſhe ſtood expoſed to loſe, at leaſt 

in Part, with Reſpect to them, the Advan- 

| tages of her Situation, | 

How ſhe ated towards them, has been ob- 

ſerved already. She amuſed them and eluded 
their Deſigns, by the moſt artful Series of 


Management. She ſought no Alliances a- 
gainſt them with other Nations; and though 
the did not fail to abet and ſupport the Inſur- 
rections of their Subjects, yet even with theſe 


the was cautious of entring into Engagements 


by Treaty. She did it with the Huguenots 
buy a Treaty ſign'd in 1562, which the Vidame 


of Chartres had negotiated, The Succeſs of 
the Treaty, and the ungrateful Behaviour of 
the Huguenots to her, confirm'd her in the 
Principle of depending little on Allies, and 
much on herſelf, She choſe rather to aſſiſt 
when and where ſhe thought fit, and to aſſiſt 


gratis, than to be tied down to the Conſe- 


quences of conſtant Obligations, for the no- 
tional Advantage of reciprocal Engagements. 


In the Year 1 577 the began to take ſo in- | 


timate a Concern in the Affairs of the Low 


Countries, that the moſt important Counſels 


and e of thoſe States were commu=- 
nicated to her ; and ſhe lent them an hun- 

dred thouſand Pounds; yet it does not ſeem 
_ probable, that ſhe enter'd fo ſoon into a For- 
mal Alliance with them, though ſuch an Al- 


| Hance be mention d by Meteren, as well as 
0 41 Camden, 


. Remains on * 


Cambden, and inſerted from the former | in the 8 
Collection of Treaties. The - 
In the Year 1585 the Clouds wither: = 
every Side, and 3 Queen Elizabetvb Þ 
with that terrible Storm, Part of which fell 
upon her, and Part of which ſhe averted. 
She beheld Philip Maſter of Portugal as well 
as Spain. She beheld the Duke of Guiſe grow- 
ing apace to be Maſter of France. She faw 
theſe two Princes cloſely united by Principles, 
which might continue in Force long enough 
to compleat her Ruin. She ſaw the kw 
Countries almoſt quite reduced by the Arms 
of Spain; and the Proteſtants of France in 
the utmoſt Danger of being ſo by the League. 
_ Dangers from Ireland, and Dangers from 
Scotland impended over her. 
In ſuch a Criſis more terrible, as we appre- 

hend, than any, which has threaten'd this 
Nation ſince that Time, what was the Con- 
duct of our heroic Queen? Did ſhe imme- 
diately prepare to oppoſe theſe Dangers, by 
making Alliances on the Continent? Did ſhe 
purchaſe Acceſſions to theſe Alliances? Did 
the raiſe Armies, and pay Subſidies abroad ? 
Did the give Guaranties to every Prince and 
State, who ask'd them; and, in order to 
ward againſt one Danger, fow the Seeds of 
many? By no Means. She ſent indeed Sir 
Thomas Bodley, to the King of Denmark, as 
well as to the Landgrave of Heſſe, . and other 
Proteſtant Princes of the Empire, fo procure 

a 44 for _ f their Religion, lays - 


Camden; 1 
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Camden; but this League does not appear, 


nor any other Effect of theſe N egotiations. 


0 As ſhe was very ſaving of her Money, it ts 


likely, ſays Rapin, that ſhe did not employ the 
moſt proper Means to bring the Princes of 


Germany ixto her Intereſts. She ſecured her- 


| ſelf by a great Deal of Management on the 


Side, of Scotland. She aſſiſted the King of 


- Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, with Mo- 


ney and Ships; and the /o/e Treaty ſhe made 
on the Continent was that with the States of 
the low Countries, concluded the foth of 
Auguſt 1585 at Noneſuch. Her chief De- 
pendence was upon her own Ability and Cou- 
rage; upon the Affection and Zeal of her 
People. Neither fail'd her. Sure of being 
attack'd, ſhe began the Attack. Whilſt 


Cavendiſh pillaged the Coaſts of Chili and 


Peru, ſhe ſeftt Drake to the Coaſts of Spain, 
with Orders to burn all the Spaniſh Ships he 
ſhould meet. Her Orders were executed with 
the Spirit, with which they were given. 


| More than an hundred Veſſels, loaded with 


Proviſion and Ammunition, were burnt at 


Gibraltar. The Spaniſh Admiral was in- 
ſalted at the Mouth of the Tags, and the 
Spaniards were taken, or deſtroy'd, even un- 
der his Eyes; an Infamy ſo great, that the 
Suffering of it was ſcarce in Example before 


that Time. The Riches, coming from the 
Indies to Spain, fell into the Hands of the 
Engliſb. The Projects of Philip were diſ- 


. appointed in the Tear 15975 and when the 
| | Invafion 
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Invaſion was attempted i in the Vear 1 588, his 


Army was block'd up in the Ports of the LW 


Countries, and his invincible Armada was 
beat, ſcatter'd and deſtroy d. ; 
We have now gone through all we 3 
to ſay at this Time, concerning the Conduct 
of Queen Elizabeth; both at home- and a- 
broad ; concerning that Conduct, which, by 
convincing her People of her Goodneſs and 
her Wiſdom, procured for them thoſe large 
Returns of Gratitude, of Duty, of Affection 
and Zeal, the ſole Foundations, on which 
ſhe reſted her Authority and her Security; and 


the ſole Foundations, on which they can be 5 


reſted, ſuitably to the Nature of our Govern- 
ment. The Limitations, neceſſary to render 


©] Monarchy conſiſtent with publick Liberty, 


muſt be many and great ; for which Reaſon, 


it has been objected to them that they took off . 


from that Weight of Authority and reſtrain'd 


that Fulneſs of Power, which are many 


Times neceſſary to be exerted, even for the 
Good of the whole Community. If this Ob- 
jection was well founded, it . be a ſuffi- 
cient Anſwer, to ſay that a few accidental In- 
_ conveniences, which may happen, and which 
may be recompenced too, in Government, 


deſerve not to be prevented, at the Expence 7 


of leaving Liberiy perpetually expoſed. But 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth proves, be- 
yond Contradiction, that a Prince like her 
Will enjoy, at the Head of the freeſt People 
on Earth, all the ORs and all the Power 


edel 
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neceflary to promote the Joint Security, Pro- 
ſperity and Glory of Prince and People; ſo 


ttcat all the Objections, which can be raiſed 


on this Side to the Britiſb Conſtitution of 
Government, will center here; that it has not 
provided for ſtrengthening and enlarging the 
Authority and Power ot a weak or a wicked 
Prince. | 
A Pri ince, who never b the Intereſts 
juſt mention'd, and who purſues them wilely, 
will have abſolute Power in the moſt limited 
Monarchy. A Prince, who ſeparates theſe 
Intereſts, turns Government itſelf. into Fac- 


tion; and the Spirit of Liberty will riſe 


againſt him. An arbitrary Government is 
| ſuited to any Character. A free Government 
requires 4 great, at leaſt, a good one. In the 
former, all Kinds and Degrees of Power are 
in the Prince, or flow from him. In the /at- 
ter, his Powers are limited and confined. 
| When he wants to encreaſe, or extend them, 
he muſt derive the Faculty of doing ſo from 
his People; and from hence it follows, that 
as long as ſuch a Conſtitution remains entire, 
and uncorrupted, the Proſperity, nay the Eaſe 
and even the Security of the Government, 
will depend on the Diſpoſition of the People 


towards the Prince; as the Diſpoſition of the 


People will always depend on the Behaviour 
of the Prince towards the People. Queen 
Elizabeth ſaw theſe Truths in all their Force. 
She was both willing and able to proportion 
ber Conduct o them. She never felt there- 
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fore any Want of Power. She was ſupported 


by the Spirit of Liberty; and ſhe overcame 
5 of Faction. Some of her Succeſſors 


either did not ſee theſe Fruths in all their 


Force, or were unable to proportion their 
| Conduct to them. Theſe Princes therefore 
felt the Limitations of our Monarchy like 


Shackles upon them. The $Spr:t of Liberty 
either oppoſed, or did not ſupport them; 


and they nurſed up a Spirit of Faction to the 


Ruin of themſelves, of their Families, and 
almoſt of the Nation. 


LETTER XVIL 


- Hh H E Scene we are now going to open 
will appear vaſtly different from that, 


which we have juſt cloſed. Inſtead of an 
uninterrupted, pleaſing Harmony of Go- 


vernment, we ſhall meet with a perpetual, 
jarring Difſonance ; inſtead of Succeſs and 


Glory abroad, Diſappointment and Con- 
_ tempt; inſtead of Satisfaction, Proſperity and 


Union at home, Diſcontent, Diſtreſs, and at 


laſt Civil War will preſent themſelves to us in 


all their Horrors. 
To conſider this melancholy Chones, and 


to ſhew from whence it proceeded (whether 
from the Prince, or from the People) is our 
26 hon Buſincl: That it was brought about 


and N 
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and carry d on by Faction, muſt not be de- 
ny'd. The ſole Queſtion will therefore be, 

' which was the factious Side? Now to deter- 

mine this, we need only enquire, which 

Side was for uſurping on the other; which 

was for preſerving and which for altering the 
eſtabliſh'd Conſtitution of Government. On 
this Point the Queſtion will turn; for ina 

Country of Liberty, in a limited Monarchy, 
whatever ſome Perſons may think, or deſire 
to have believed, it is certain that there may 

be Faction for the Crown, as well as againſt 

the Crown. The Reaſon is plain. There 
may be Conſpiracies againſt Liberty, as well 

as againſt Prerogative. Private Intereſt may 

ſcreen, or defend a bad Adminiſtration, as 

well as attack, or undermine a good One. In 
ſhort, conſpiring againſt any one Part of the 

Conſtitution, in Favour of another, or per- 

verting, to the Support of national Grievan- 

ces, the very Means, which were inſtituted _ 
to redreſs them, are deſtructive of the whole 
Frame of ſuch a Government, and are the 
proper Characteriſtics of Faction. 
On which Side Faction, thus defined, 
likely to be found the ofleneſt, and to 40 
the moſt effectually, we ſhall not ſtay to 
examine here. They, who have read the 
firſt of theſe Letters, may remember what 
is there ſaid, to ſhew the Difference be- 

tween the Motives and the Means, which a 
Prince hath of uſurping on his Pecple; and 
Woſe, which the People have of encroach- 
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ing on the Prince. We ſhall only obſerve, 
to our preſent Purpoſe, that as he, who con- 
fines his Notions of Faction to Oppoſitions 
made to the Crown, reaſons, in an abſolute 
Monarchy, in Favour of the Conſtitution; ſo 
be, who confines them thus, reaſons, in 'a 
limited Monarchy, againſt the Conſtitution; is 
weak enough to deceive himſelf, or wicked 
enough to attempt deceiving others; and, in 
either Caſe, is thus far a Betrayer of publick 
Liberty. On ſuch Principles as theſe we 
 Fajd, in our laſt Paper, hat Government 
itſelf might be turn'd into Faction; and that 
fome of Queen Elizabeth's Succeſſors had nur- 
fed up a Spirit of Faction to the Ruin of 
themſelves, of their Families, and almoſt of 
the Nation. We preſume that this will 
appear, in the Courſe of our Enquiries, to be 
| undeniably true; and that there will be as 
| | little Room to doubt whether the factious 


Conduct of the Court, in the Reigns of King 
James and King Charles the firſt, gave a Rite 
| ta all the Struggles between hem and their 


People, as there is Room to deny that the 

Deſtruction of our Conſtitution, in Church 
| and State, was the dreadful Conſequence of 
| theſe Struggles. The Spirit of Liberty and 
S the Britih Conſtitution of Government, whole. 
Cauſe we are pleading, and whoſe Cauſe we 
are ſorry there ſhould be ſo much Occaſion 
to plead, will therefore, we hope, remain 
clear of all Imputations „ 


| ER 
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We wiſh that this Juſtice could be done 


without opening Wounds, which are hardly 


et intirely head, and without arraigning 
the Conduct of Princes, whoſe Memories 
have been held in great Veneration by many 
| worthy Perſons; but ſince this cannot be; 
nay, ſince the opening of theſe Wounds ma 
contribute to the more effectual healing of 
them; and ſince arraigning the Conduct of 
theſe Princes hath been render'd the more 
_ neceſſary by the Accounts, which have been 
given of it, and by the Principles, on which 
it hath been defended ; we muſt ſpeak with 
the ſame Liberty of them, as we have uſed 
in ſpeaking of Thoſe, who ge befor 
them. 

The £ ryptians RT ſo much Reſpect to 
their very limited Monarchs, that when they 
meant to warn theſe Princes againſt particu- 
lar Vices, they commended them for op po- 
fite Virtues, We cannot perſuade ourſelves 
that this Method of reforming, or inſtructing, 
by Panegyrick, (the uſual and moſt deadly 
Poiſon of other Princes) had a good Effect 
on thoſe of Agypt, But however this 
might be, when theſe Princes were dead, not- 


withſtanding the Reſpect ſhewn to them /jv- 


ing, they underwent the fame Trial as the 
Cuſtom of the Kingdom had eftabliſh'd for 
all private Perſons, and funeral Honours 
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were equally. deny'd to them, and to the 
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meaneſt and moſt guilty of their Subjects, 


vhen their Memories were condemn'd, on a 


ſolemn and ſtrict Examination of the Conduct 25 


they had held in Lite. 


Though we propoſe to enquire wah all 
this Freedom; and though weare perſuaded 


that the Reſult of theſe Enquiries will be a 


Confirmation of what has been advanced by 


us; yet are we very far from admitting many 


of the Objections, which have been made to 
the Conduct of King James and King Charles 
the firſt. Much leſs do we approve thoſe 
cruel Inſinuations againſt them, which are 


to be found in ſeveral Invecti ves, not Hiftories, 


dictated by a Spirit of Faction, not by the 


Spirit of Liberty. The Spirit of Liberty 


— on the Errors of Princes with Sorrow, 


not with T; riumph, and is unwilling to ag- 
gravate what it wiſhes had never happen'd. 
In the Temper, which his Spirit inſpires 


therefore, we ſhall proceed. We ſhall dwell 


on no Facts, but ſuch as we think uncontro- 
verted; and ſhall make no Reflections, nor 
draw any Conſequences from them, but ſuch 


as ariſe naturally and without the leaſt F orce. 
The Truth would not be ſo evident, as 


we preſume it is in this Caſe, if any Thing | 


more was neceſſary to the Illuſtration of it. 


Amongſt the many Advantages, which 


King James had, on his Acceſſion to the Z 


Throne of England, we might very juſtly 
reckon the recent Examply of his * 


Her | 
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Her Penetration diſcover'd the Conſequences of 
that great Change in the Ballance of Property, 
of which we have ſpoken in Letters XI and 
XII; and ſhe accommodated at once the 
whole Syſtem of her Government to it, as 
we have there obſerved, Whatever Doubts 
ſhe might have entertain'd, concerning the 
Succeſs of her own Meaſures, before ſhe 
had experienced the happpy. Effects of 


them, King James could reaſonably entertain 


none. Experience, as well as Reaſon, point- 
ed out to him the „le Principle, on which 
he could eſtabliſh his Government with Ad- 
vantage, or even with Safety; and Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign had every Year-afforded 
him freſh Proofs that this Principle of G. 
_ vernment, which is eaſy in the Purſuit, is 
effectual in the End to all the Purpoſes, 
which a gvod Man and a juſt Prince can de- 
ſire to obtain. But King James paid as little 
Regard to her Example, as he did to her Me- 
morty. In the lat Reſpect, he was indecent. 
In the other, unwiſe. He boaſted moſt ridi- 
culouſly of an Influence, which he never 
had over her Councils. Happy would it have 
been for him, for his Family, and for this 
whole Nation, if her Example had really had 
- rave Influence over his Conduct; or, at leaſt, 

if his Example had obtain'd Ic Influence 
over the Conduct of his Succeſſor. Fraught 
with Learning, not with Knowledge; igno- 
rant of the true Principles of Government; 
! non 


ye 
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more a stranger to our Conſtitution by his 


Notions and his Habits of Thinking, than 
to our Country by his Birth; obſtinate, though 
not ſteady ; miſled by Self-Opinion, and con- 
firm'd in Error by ſuperlative Pedantry, King 


James the firſi ſeem'd to expect the Love, 
and to demand the Obedience of his subjects, 


purely becauſe the Crown had dropt on his 


Head. Whereas Queen Elizabeth ſeem'd, 


both by her Declarations and her Actions, to 


think herſelf intitled to the fir, and ſecure 
of the /af?, for no other Reaſon, than this; 


becauſe ſhe wore the Crown to the greateſt. 
Advantage of her People. Her good Senſe 
taught her what he had not found in his 
Books ; that the Tyes between Prince and 
People are not the ſame with thoſe between - 
particular Perſons in private Life. Theſe 


Perſons converſe and live familiarly together. 


Natural Sympathies therefore, more eaſily to i, 
be felt than deſcribed, may unite them, with- 


out the Motives of Gratitude; or Expecta- 2» 
tion. Thoſe common, good Offices, which 
the Heart alone ſuggeſts, are often ſufficient | 


to maintain ſuch Unions; and a Man, who- 
is neither a Saint, nor a Hero, may hope to: 
find and keep a Friend. But publick, or po- 
litical, or State-friendſhip, by which we 


mean an intimate and affectionate Union be- 


tween the Governors and the Governed, can- 


not be contracted without Gratitude, or Ex- - 


pectation, nor maintain'd without both. If 
it * z If * were attach d to their 


Prince 


* 
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Prince by a kind of Inſtinct, as hard to be 

accounted for, and yet as prevalent as the 
Sympathies we have mention'd ; the Afertors 


of the divine Right of Princes, and of the 


uni verſal Obedience due to them, would have 
had long ago a more plauſible Argument than 
they have yet produced, in favour of their 
Doctrines. They would have been able to 
ſtop the Months of all Gainſayers; even of 
him, who required a Miracle to become their 


Convert ; and who reſolved never to believe 


that Slavery was of divine Inſtitution, till he 


beheld Subjects born with Bunches on their 
Backs, like Camels, and Kings with Combs on 


” their Heads, like Cocks ; from which Marks 
it might be collected that the former were 


deſign'd to labour and to ſuffer, and the latter 


to ſtrut and to crow, But till ſome ſuch Mi- | 
racle is wrought, or the Inſtinct ſuppoſed 


above is born with Men, we think it will 


remain true that the Union we ſpeak of, be- 
| tween Prince and People, neither can, nor 
ought to ſubſiſt on any other Terms, than 
fthoſe of good Government on one Part, and 
of Gratitude and Expectation on the other. 
This Union may be, and hath been, main- 
tain'd by abſolute Princes with their People q 
becauſe it is not impoſſible that an ab/olute 
Prince ſhould be a wiſe and good Man; and 
becauſe ſome ſuch there have been. But here 
lies a Difference. The abjolute Monarch may 
_ exert the whole Power of the State. He may 
i Pe. caſily, Jafely, and with all other Ad- 
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vantages, though he neglects to cultivate this 


Union; or, which is worſe, though he breaks 


it. But the Caſe of a J. 1 Monarch is not _ 


the ſame, for the Reaſons, which we touch'd 


upon, at the End of our laſt Letter. It is 


therefore the immediate, the perſonal, the 


higheſt Intereſt 'of ſuch a Prince, as it is the 
Duty of every Prince, to contract this Union 


and to maintain it inviolate. The Wiſdom 
of our Conſtitution hath made it ſo; and, in 
making it ſo, hath imitated that Jivine Wiſ⸗ 


dom, which. appears in the Conſtitution of 


the moral World. In this it may be eafily - 
proved from a Conſideration of the Circum- 


ſtances, in which we ſtand as Individuals, 


that the general Good of Society is the parti- 
cular Intereſt of every Member. Our Crea- 


tor deſign'd therefore that we ſhould promote 


this general Good. It is by Conſequence our 
Duty to do ſo; and every Man, who believes 
a wile, all- directing Mind, and who knows 
that proportioning of Means to Ends is eſſen- 


tial to Wiſdom, muſt ſubſcribe to this O- 


pinion. And yet, determined by falſe Ap- 
pea rances of Good, or attracted by the Force 


of immediate Objects, Men may, and they | 


frequently do, imagine that they purſue their 
particular and ſeparate Intereſt, whilſt they 


neglect, or act againſt, the general and com- 


mon Intereſt of Society. 


In like Manner, King James the firſt and. 


thoſe Princes, who have trod in his Steps, 
Inmgined no doubt that: they purſued a par- 


ticular, 
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ticular, ſeparate Intereſt of their own, whilſt 
they neglected an Union with their People, | 
and even made ſuch an Union impracticable, | 
by tranſgrefling, in Pretenſions and in Fact, 
the Bounds, which our Coaſtitation preſeri- | 

| bed to them. But the Miſtake is equal in 
both Caſes; for in both Caſes, Intereſt and 
Duty remain indiviſibly united, however they 
may be ſeparated in Opinion; and he, who 
fins againſt one, fins moſt certainly againſt . 
the other; though the natural Conſequences 
of his Actions do not appear immediately, 
nor on every Occaſion, to follow. 
Theſe Conſequences follow'd in a fignal 
and terrible Manner upon the Occaſions, 
which we have mention'd, and into the Par- 
ticulars of which we ſhall deſcend ſome o- 
ther Time. Theſe Examples therefore are 
compleat. The Cauſes and the Effects come 
together under one View; and if we carry 
| our Obſervations forward to later Times, we 
| ſhall fee Cauſes of the fame Kind laid again, 
and producing Efe&s of the fame Natures 
Effects always proportionable to them ; ſome- 
times Fealoufy, Diſcontent, Tumult; ſome- 
times oper Reſiſtance, and Depoſition of the 
Prince; for though, in all theſe Caſes, the 
. People bave ſuffer'd, as well as the Prince; 
yet, in ſome, the Prince alone hath been un- 
done; and chus, by an equal Diſtribution of 
Juſtice, the orincipal Share of the common 
_ Calamity hath fallen on im, without whom 
no Part of it could have happen'd. | 
| Io  : Though, 


S 
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Tbough theſe general Reflections, which 
we have premiſed, may appear long to ſome 
of our Readers, and may ſeem too nearly al- 
ly'd to Reflections already made; yet we 
hope for Indulgence on Account of the Im- 
portance of the Matter. It muſt ſurely be of 
Uſe to explain, very clearly and very fully, 
from whence the Weakneſs of our Govern- 
ment, at ſome Times, and the Diſorders and 
Revolutions of it, at others, have proceeded 
ſince that Aro, when our Liberties became 
better ſecured, and our Conſtitution capable 
of greater Improvements, by a new Settle- 
ment of the Ballance of Property and Power. 
No Point hath been more miſtaken. None 

| hath beeen more artfully miſrepreſented. 


LET TER XVII. | 


> 


E have obſerved already of how great 
VV Advantage the Example of Queen 
Elizabeth might have been to King James 
the firſt, It might have taught him to ſtrug- 
E 80 through the moſt intricate Difficulties. 
ut he had none ſuch to encounter, till he 
created them by his own Management. 
"TE On the contrary, his Acceſſion to the Throne 
N Of England was accompany'd with all the fa- 
= vourable Circumſtances of Eaſe and Security, 
which were neceſſary to form a Conjuncture 


proper 
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proper for him; ſo that with Abilities, much 


inferior to thoſe of his Predeceſſor, he might 


have reign'd as glorious abroad, and as hap- 
pily at home. Many of the Difficulties 


and Dangers, which ſurrounded her, were 


| perſonal to her. They aroſe from her Birth; 
from her Title; and from that, which Mary 
| Queen of Scotland pretended. They there- 
fore ceaſed with her. Many others ſhe had 
conquer d by a wiſe and ſteady Adminiſtra- 
tion. Many had been worn out by Length 
of Time; and many have been ſo changed 


by the Courſe of Events, that King James 
was ſafe, where ſhe was moſt f in Danger; and 
ſtrong, where ſhe was weakeſt. His Title 


was not conteſted; nor any Oppoſition, ei- 
ther open or ſecret, given to his Succeſſion. 


They, who had ſounded fo high the Right 


of his Mother, could not refuſe to acknow- 
ledge the ſame Right in him; and the reſt 


of the Nation ſubmitted to it; for how little 
| Regard ſoever many of them a pay to 


this Right in their Hearts, or how great Suſ- 
picion ſoever of his future Conduct might be 
juſtly infuſed into them by his paſt Beha- 


viour, the People would have a King, and 
there was no other Prince, in whom the Pro- 


_ teftant Intereſt could unite at that Time. 
That Riddle of a Plot, in which Sir Walter 


Raleigh was involved, does not deſerve to be 


mention'd, as an Exception to the national 
Unanimity we ſpeak of. True it is that, 
in other Reſpects, the Nation was far from 
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being united, either by a Conformity of Opi- 
nion, or by an Acquieſcence of thoſe, who 
differ from the Eſtabliſhment. It was, 
no doubt, a ſevere Misfortune, and ſuch it 
continues to this very Hour, that the great 
and glorious Work of the Reformation, being 
ca:ry'd on at different Times, and in different 
Places, was carry'd on likewiſe without a ge- 
neral Concert. The ſeveral Churches reform'd 
| themſelves, according to the different Cir- 
cumſtances they were in, and according to. 
the different Characters of the few, who led 
the many in each of them. The Separation 
of them all from-the Church of Rome was 
intire; but, in ſome, it was thought proper 
” £0 reform ; ; In others, to alter the . NM. 
2 in ſome, many Things were retain'd, 
which had been in Practice before the Refor- | 
mation; in others, a total Oppoſition to every 
' Inſtance of Conformity with the Church of 


Rome ſcem'd to be the ſole Standard of Chriſ- ; 


tian Purity. - This Variety of Opinions and 
Eſtabliſhments amongſt the reform'd was a 
great Evil in itſelf; but this Evil was aggra- 
vated by a Circumſtance of the moſt fatal 
Conſequence. The Reformers, and eſpecially 
5 who came lateſt, as our excellent 
Mr. * Hooker obſerves, by enforcing too pe- 

remptorily their particular Modes of Refor- 
mation, brought che People 1 in e Caſes to 
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receive 
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receive and reſpect, as divine Laws, even 


thoſe Orders and that Diſcipline, which Ex- 


© pediency or other political Motives had ſug- 


geſted. Now, the natural Tendency of this 
Perſuaſion was not only to render all Com- 


prehenſion, or Reconciliation amongſt the 


reform'd Churches, impracticable; but to make 


the Diviſions, in any particular Church, in- 


__ curable. Thus, when Queen Elizabeth 
compleated that Eſtabliſhment of a Church, 
which Edward the jixth had begun, many 
_ diſſented from it; and the Scruples of private 
Conſcience were pleaded againſt Submiſſion 
to the public Authority of the State. If 
| Regard had been paid to all, who ana - 
the Queen, or admoniſh'd the Parliament, 

the Heat of theſe Times, it ſeems bal 
that no Eſtabliſhment at all could have been 


made; and if none had been made, an eccle- 


| fiaftical Anarchy muſt have enſued. How 
far the Number of Separatiſis might have 
been leſſen' d by more Compliances with the 
learned and moderate amongſt them, (for 
ſuch there certainly were) we ſhall neither 
preſume to determine, nor go abaut to en- 
quire. It is ſufficient for our preſent Purpoſe 
to obſerve, that although theſe Seeds of Di- 


ſturbance had been ſow'd before the Acceſſion 


of King James; yet no Diſturbance had hap- 
pen'd, nor was any likely to happen at that 
Time. The Meaſures, which had been pur- 
ſued, and the Temper, which had been ob- 
| ſerved | in een Elizabeth's Reign, tended to 


dimmnuh 


"> 
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diminiſh the religious Oppoſition by a flow: 


a gentle, and for that very Reaſon an effec- 
tual Progreſſion; and, in the mean while, to 
prevent ſuch Conſequences of it, as might diſ- 
order, or weaken the Government. By the 
Laws, which were. made, the ſeveral, dil. 
ſenting Sects were diſcouraged and kept! in 
Ae; but by the Execution of theſe Laws, 
they were not exaſperated. - They were pu- 
niſh'd, not provoked. They felt the Weight 
of the Government, as often as they attempt- 
ed to diſturb it, but they never felt the Op- 
preſſion of Party; and when they were 
treated like Factions, they had not the Pre- 
tence to complain that they were treated ſo 
by a Faction. Upon this Foot there was 
even Room to hope, that when the firſt Fire 
of theſe Mens Zeal was ſpent, reaſonable 
Terms of Union with the eſtabliſh'd Church 
might be accepted by fuch of them as were 
not intoxicated with Fanaticiſm. Such as 
theſe were Friends to Order, though they 
diſputed about it, and could have the leis 
Pretence to reject with Obſtinacy that, which 
had been ſettled by Queen Elizabeth, becauſe 
they knew that their own Diſcipline had 
been eftabliſh'd where it prevail'd, as the 
Church of England had been, by the ſupreme 
Authority ; that it had been made a Law of 
the Country ; that the People had been bound 
by Oath to the Maintenance of it; and that 
Calvin himſelf had been a moſt rigorous 
Exactor of Conformity to it. If ſuch as 
EE 5 „„ theſe 
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theſe had been once incorporated with the 


eftabliſh'd Church, the remaining Sectaries 


would have beers of little Moment, either 
for Numbers, or Reputation; and the very 
Means, which were proper to gain theſe; 
were likewiſe the moſt effectual to hinder the 


Increaſe of them, and of the other Sectaries 


in the mean Time. Upon the whole Mat- 
ter, we think it very plain that King James 
the firſt, beſides the Advantage of coming 
to the Crown, after all the Difficulties and 

Dangers of compleating the Reformation, 


and eſtabliſhing a new Church were over, 
had an ealy and ſecure Opportunity of pre- 


venting any bad Conſequences, which might 
be apprehended from the Diviſions of his Pro- 
teſtant Subjects; and that the Improvement 
of this Opportunity, conſiſted in giving nei- 
ther Alarm to the ell AHected, nor Pretence 
to the factious. 
The Deſigns of the Roman-Cath le- Port 
againſt the Conſtitution in Church and State, 


were carry'd on with as much Rage, but not 


with as much Strength as ever. The Hydra- 


Heads, which ſprouted continually out of : 


that Body i in the former Reign, had been lopt 
ſo often, that they appear'd more rarely; and 


7 if the Nene of that Principle, which pro- 


duced them, vas not abated; yet many of 


the Springs, which fed and nog it, were 
exauſted. The Guiſes, Mary Queen of 


Scotland, Philip the ſecond, were dead. The 
5 Reformation was eſtabliſh! d; not only in out- 


ward 
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ward For orm, but in the Hearts of Men. It 
was grown up to be a Part, and a favourite 
Part, of the Conſtitution. The Spirit of 
Liberty had blended our civil and religious 

Rights together, and was become equally | Jea- 
lous of both. Let us add (for we may add 
it with great Juſtice) that the Church of 
England was, by the Sobriety, Wiſdom and 
„ of her Inſtitution, eftabliſh'd on a 
Rock; that this Rock was defended by the 

greateſt Number of excellent Men, which 
any Chriſtian Church could boaſt of; 7 


from all this let us conclude, that as he was 


able to reſiſt the Attacks of thoſe Sects, which 


private Conceit, miſtaken Zeal, ſome Enthu- | 
fiaſm, and perhaps ſome Faction had nurſed - 
up in her own Boſom ; ſo ſhe was better able 
than any other Proteſtant Church to defend 

' herſelf, and the State too, againſt the Fal- 
lacies, the Seductions, and the Violence of 
Rome. The Policy of this Court faw i it, and 
neglected nothing to prevent the Conſequen- 
ces. Seminaries had been erected at Doway 
and other Places abroad, for the Education 
of PEngh/h Youth in Popery. Gregory the 


thirteenth had given the Direction of that, 


which was erected at Rome, to the Jeſuits; 
and upon that Occaſion theſe Incendiaries 
crept into England. If we believe ſome 
Accounts, they mingled themſelves amongſt 
the Clergy of the Church of England and the 
Puritan Minifters. That 8 took all Me- 
thods to foment our Diviſions is probable ; 
| - and 


Wit 
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and that they were not Men, who would 
ſtick at any, may be certainly collected from 


that Account of their Conduct here, and of 


the Doctrines they taught, which is contain'd 
in the 8 exhibited againſt them by 
the Reſt of the * Popi/h Clergy. 


Thus was the Spirit of the Church and 


Court of Rome kept up here, even at the 
Time of the Acceſſion of King James; a 
| Spirit, which might ſerve to bring about an 

Aſſaſſination, or any barbarous and deſperate 
Stroke, (like that of the Gun-Powder- 
- Treaſon). which a few Enthuſiaſts were ca- 
pable of executing ; but not to ſubvert the 


| Reformation, and introduce Popery anew. 


The Efforts of this Party now were like the 
laſt Convulſions of a ſtrong Body, mortally 
wounded ; frightful to behold ; ſufficient to 
hurt others; ; but Tokens of Death, not Symp- 
| toms of Recovery. King Fanies had it 


therefore in his Power to keep down with 


Faſe a Party, which Queen Elizabeth had 


ſubdued with Pain; and whatever. Impreſſion : 


the bloody Deſigns they had often form'd, 


and ſometimes brought to Effect, might makh 5 


on his Mind ; certain it was, and the Event 
made that Certainty undeniable, that no De- 
gree of Favour to them, except the utmoſt, 
could effectually ſecure him againſt their 


hou — 
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ee ; and that the leaſt Degree 0 of Fa- | 
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vour ſhewn, or Encouragement given them, 
would be productive of the . national 
Miſchief. | 
We have dwelt the longer on theſe Points 
of religious Diviſions, becauſe we think a 
clear and juſt Notion of them abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to fix a right Opinion, concerning one 
of the principal Cauſes, which were laid in 
this Reign, of all the national Calamities, that 
follow'd. We ſhall mention the other Ad- 
vantages, which attended King James the 
Frſt, as briefly as we can; not becauſe they 
were ſmall, (for, on the contrary, they were 
exccedingly great) but becauſe they are 
more notorious, and have no need of being . 
fo much developed, in order to be made ſen- 
ſible. 
Thus, for 1 the different Condi- 
tion, in which he ee the Navy, the 
Commerce, and the Wealth of the Nation, as 
well as the Revenues of the Crown, from 
that, in which Queen Elizabeth had found 
them all at her Acceſſion, is known in gene- 
ral by every one, who hath dipt into Hiſtory. 
Without entering into more Particulars there- 
fore than we have done already, we may 
venture to conclude that he reap'd the Benefit 
of her Oeconomy, and was a rich, as well as 
a powerful King. We know very well that 
when the Seſſion of Parliament was open'd 
by Commiſſion in 1610, by the Earls of 
Suffolk and Salisbury, one of the Reaſons 
* for eee Money of the Com- 
mont, 8 
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mons, was grounded on a Debt of Queen 


Elizabeth, which was ſaid to have abſorbd 


350, ooo |. due on the laſt Subſidies granted 


to her. If this Fact was true, all that re- 


ſulted from it is; firſt, that Queen Elizabeth 
left a Mortgage on the Lands of the Crown, 


- and Money enough to diſcharge it; ſecondly, 
that King James parted with his Money to 


recover his Lands; and we ſhall not oppoſe 
any Perſon, who will charitably believe that 


this Prince would have paid the Debts of his 
Predeceſſor, though they had not been thus 


ſecured, out of the Money ſhe left in her 


: Colfers ; becauſe to have done otherwiſe, 
would have been a manifeſt Violation of all 


the Rules of Religion, Honour and common 


Morality. But we much doubt whether 


even this Averment of the Lords, who open'd 
the Seſſion, will have any great Weight, when 


it ſhall be confider'd that their whole Diſ- 
_ courſe was too minifterial to be fincere; and 


that ſome of the Reaſons, by which they ac- 


counted for the King's Want of Money (ſuch, 
for Inſtance, as the Charge of protecting his 


| Wife and Children from being r0obb'd on the | 


Road to London) were really durleſque. 
The Advantages, which this Prince had 


in the Situation of foreign Afairs, both at 


his Acceſſion to the Throne, and during the 

greateſt Part of his Reign, were remarkably 
great; and we doubt whether it is poflible 
to find more than one Conjuncture equally 


nnn ſince chat Time. Pbilip tbe 


third 
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| third was on the Throne of Spain; a Prince 
of ſmall Capacity, and leſs Application; go- 
vern'd by his Favourite, and his Favourite 
deteſted by the People. Before the End of 
King James's Reign he died; and Philip 
tbe fourth; his Son, ſucceeded; a Youth of 
fixteen Years old, and govern'd as abſolutely 
by Olvarez, as his Father had been by the 
Duke of Lerma. The Declenſion of the 
Spaniſh Monarchy haſten'd on apace, under 
theſe Princes. It is ſaid that Philip the third 
refuſed to ſupport the Roman-Catholick-Party, 
in the Beginning of the Reign of King James; 
Which is the more probable, on Account of 
the early and precipitate Steps made by this 
Prince, towards a Peace with Spain. The 
Defeat of Don John d' Aquila in Ireland, 
and the intire Reduction of Tyrone, which 
happen'd a little before the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth, diſcouraged the Spaniards from 
making any more Attempts of that Kind. 
They turn'd their Eyes from theſe Iſlands to 
the Continent ; to the Low Countries and to 
Germany, where they continued, during the 
Courſe of many Years, to conſume their 
Remains of Strength, in abetting the ambi- 
tious Projects of that Branch of the Houſe of | 
Auſtria. x 
As King Fames had nothing to bend 

from the Enmity of Spain, fo he was ſecure 
of the Friendſhip of France. Henry the fourth 
was now eſtabliſh'd on that Throne. He was 
in Peace indeed with Spain, but intended not 
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do be ſo long. We are very far fom believing & || 
that this Prince could ſeriouſly entertain ſo | 
chimerical a Project as that of making an 


intire new Settlement of Europe, by dividing \ 
it into fifteen States, which Parefixe and - 
other Authors have related, upon the Faith of l 
the Compilers of Sully's Memoirs; but, with- = 
out doubt, he had great Views of checking 


the Ambition, and reducing the Power of LL 
dme Houſe of Auſtria, It was therefore his 
| Intereſt to live well with the King of Great 
Britain; and accordingly he ſent the Mar 
quiſs of Roſuy, afterwards Duke of Sully, to 1 
renew the Treaties with King James, as 
ſoon almoſt as this Prince was ſeated on the il 
Throne of England. When Henry the fourth ll 
was ſtabb'd by Ravaillac, a Minority fol- it 
low'd in France, and the Counſels of _ 1 
Court were, for many Years, chiefly e 3 
ploy'd about their own Affairs; ſo 3 no- =_ 
thing could happen on that Side, even after 1 
this great Change, to give the leaſt Diſtur= i 
bance to King James. = 
The States of the Low Countries were no 
longer 3 in the ſame diſtreſs'd Condition. Their 
Commonwealth had taken Form ; their naval 
Forgg was increaſing; and their Commerce 
extending itſelf every Day. O/tend kept the 
Spaniſh Forces at Bay for more than three 
Fears; and when Sp:nola made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of that Heap of Ruins, the Dutch 
thought themſelves ſufficiently recompenſed 
by the Acquiſition, which * had made, in 
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the mean Time, of Sluyce and other import- 
ant Places. The Truce of eight Months be- 
tween Spain and the States was fign'd in 
1607. It was prolong'd afterwards; and in 
the Year 1609, the Truce of twelve Years 
was concluded at Antwerp; by which the 
King of Spain was forced to acknowledge the 
Libegy and Independeney of the united Pro- 
vinces. Thus was that Commonwealth eſta- 
bliſh'd, to be a great and laſting Acceſſion of 
Strength to the Proteſtant Intereſt; and King 
James might have reap'd the Benefit of an 
uſeful Alliance, where Queen Elizabeth had 
no other Advantage than that of defending 
the oppreſs d, and diverting the F orces of a 
common Enemy. [ 

The Affairs of the North, 1 were in 
great Confuſion about the ſame Time. The 

Crown of Sweden belong'd to Sigiſinund in 
Courſe of Defeent ; but Sigiſmund was a 
Papiſt and King of Poland. For both theſe 
Reaſons, he had been excluded, and his 
Uncle Charles preferr'd to the Throne by the - 
States of Sweden; who provided, by he Ack. 
of Settlement, not only that their Kings 
ſhould be of the Religion of the Country, but 
that none of the Princes of the royal Fagpily 
ſhould accept another Crown, nor any #; 
Dominions. Their Experience, it ſeems, had 
ſhewn them the Neceſſity of ſuch Limita- 
tions. This gave Occaſiq to thoſe long 
and cruel Wars, w follow'd, between 
Sweden and Poland. Ochers ſucceeded be- 

A tween 


_ - 


. F 8 8 


| tween Sweden and Denmark; but the Scene 


bf them all was ſo remote; and the Intereſts 


of this Country ſo abſolutely unconcern'd in 


the Events of them, that he, who ſhould 


have adviſed King James to take any Part in 


them, would have paſs'd, in thoſe. Days, for 
a very bad Politician. 


The indolent Rodolphus ſlept on the Throne 


of the Empire till tlie Vear 7 "ga His Bro- 


ther Matthias ſucceeded rg, and their 
Couſin Ferdinand ſucceeded Matthias, Dur- 
ing the Reign of Rodolphus, there were Trou- 
bles in Hungary, in Tranfiloania, in Bohe- 


L mia, and in ſeveral Parts of the Empire, 


Moſt of them were cauſed, all of them were 
fomented, by religious Div ions. During 


the Reign of Matthias, thefe Troubles in- 


creaſed. They grew up to Maturity, as the 


Acceſſion of Ferdinand to the Empire ap- 


proach'd. The Bohemians, long oppreſs d, 


and long provoked, took Arms at laſt in 1618. 
Many Cauſes conſpired to render all Accom- 
madation impracticable. Amongſt the prin- 
cipal were the Deſigns, which all the Branches 


of the Houſe of Auſtria had laid and begun 


= to execute againſt Liberty and the Proteſtant 


Religion in Germany; the Character of Fer- 


dinand, violent, cruel, a Bigot, though art- 


ful ; and, to ſpeak impartially, the Ambition 
of Frederic l. Elector Palatine. If this Am- 
bition had deen the ſole Motive to engage 
King James in theſe Quarrels, we muſt think 


5 that he could not have anſwer'd to his own 
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People the engaging in them, as popular ag 


the Palatine, his Wife, and his Cauſe were in 
England. But theſe Quarrels were of another 

Importance. Frederick loſt not only the 

Crown of Bohemia, but his own Patrimony. 


The Proteſtant Religion and the Liberty of 
Germany were well nigh ſacrificed to the Bi- 


gotry and Ambition of the Emperor; ſo that 


the Intereſt of th:s Nation, as well as the 
King's Family Intereſt, was very much con- 


cern'd to prevent theſe Conſequences ; and 
yet, even upon this Foot, we mult likewiſe 
think that it would not have been long popu- 


lar in thoſe Days, when the Memory of Queen 


Elizabeth's Policy was freſh in the Minds of 
Men, to have maintain'd great Armies on 
the Continent, and to have fed with Subſidies 
ſo many hungry Princes, Who had, at leaſt 
in the Beginning, nothing leſs at Heart than 
the common Intereſt. 
This difficult and dangerous ien of 
Affairs on the Continent, in which we allow 


that King James ought to have taken ſome 


Part, may be thought, perhaps, to form an 
Exception to what had been faid, concerning 


thoſe Circumſtances of Advantage, of Eaſe, 


and Security, which accompany'd the Reign . 
of this Prince; but there will be Room to 


think ſo no longer, when it ſhall be conſis 
der'd that King James had Time and Means 
to prepare for this critical Conjuncture. The 


Diſticls in foreign Affairs began with Queen 
TT" * and ſhe was in Danger 
| „ oro, 
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abroad, before ſhe was ſettled on her Throne 
at home ; but he had reign'd near eighteen 
. Years before any Thing happen'd on the Con- 
tinent, which could give him a juſt Occaſion 
of acting vigorouſly in that Scene. Beſides, 
when this Occaſion did happen, he had it in 
his Power to have acted with great Glory to 
Himſelf, and effectually for the Service of 
Thoſe, whom it was his Intereſt to ſupport, 
without taking any other Part than that, 
which becomes a King of England, in Oppo- 
fition to that, which becomes a Prince on 
the Continent, and agreeably to the Principles 
of his Predeceſſor's Conduct. This will ap- 
pear evidently true, when we come to con- 
ſider the Part he did take; and we ſhall inſiſt 

upon it the rather, becauſe we obſerve with 

how much Affectation the Caſe, we are now 
- ſpeaking of, hath been quoted as parallel to 
the preſent Situation of Aﬀairs; and how 
impertinently it hath been taken for granted, 
that King James tbe firſt was condemn'd in. 
his own Time, and hath been condemn'd 
fince, for not doing what theſe Time-ſerving 
Politicians recommend; that is, for entang- 
ling himſelf in the Afarrs of the Empire, 
as if he had been a Prince of the Empire; 
and for not acting on every Appearance of 
Danger, or even of Inconveniency to any 
little State of Germany, in ſuch a Manner as 
is agreeable neither to the Intereſt nor Situa- 
lion gf aur Ian. . 
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What hath been faid may be ſufficient to 
ſhew how few the Difficulties were, compared 
with the Advantages, which King James had 
to encounter both at home and abroad; and. 
how fortunate a Conjuncture was prepared for. 
him by the Wiſdom of his Predeceſſor, and 
by an happy Combination of Circumſtances. 


What Uſe he made of theſe Advantages, 


what Conduct he held, and what Conſequen- 


ces it had, muſt be the 8 ot. ano- 5 
ther Diſcourſe. 8 


T; E T T E R XIX. 


v what hath been ſaid, in former n | | 


| we think it appears that from the Time 
our Conſtitution ſettled on the Foundation, 


on which it remains ſtill, there hath been not 1 


only no Poſſibility of governing this Nation 
with Strength and Dignity, without the Con- 
currence of the People in their repreſentative 
Body, nor with Eaſe and Safety without their 
Concurrence in their collective Body; but that 
this Concurrence hath depended, and does 


and muſt always depend, on the Union of 


Intereſt and Affection between the King and = 


his Subjects. 


We beg Leave to repeat that Queen Be g 
beth ſaw this to be a ſure, and the only ſure 


er on Which ſhe could eſtabliſh her.. 
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| Government under fuch a Conſtitution ; that 


ſhe very wiſely took the Goyernment on the 
Terms of the Conſtitution, and the Conſtitu- 


tion as ſhe found it; that inſtead of ſtruggling 


through Trouble and Danger to bend the Con- 
¶ſitution to any particular Notions, or Views 
of her own, ſhe accommodated her Notions, 


her Views, and her whole Character to it. 
Lt us obſerve, by the Way, that this ie no 
more than what every Prince ought to do; 


and what every free People will expect and ex- 
act too, if Need be, that he ſhould do. He is 


made for their Sales, not they for his. He 
is raiſed to maintain, not to alter the Conſti 


gution. | 
Now King June begun and continued, 


5 through the whole Courſe of his Reign, to 


govern without any Regard to this Principle; 
nay, in abſolute Defiance of it. He choſe 


other Expedients of Government, and truſted 
to ſo many broken Reeds. Without any Ta- 
lents to procure the Eſteem, he awaken'd the 


ee and never courted the good Will of 
8 People; but, inſtead of i it; endeavour'd to 


inſtil into their Minds what was rooted in his | 


| own, a very good Opinion of h:imjelf, and a 
very mean Opinion of them. He endeavour'd 


to perſuade Men, who felt that the Ballance 


5 of Property was on their Side, and that they 
held a great Share of the ſupreme Power in 
their Hands, that though they had %s Pro- 


perty, yet they had no Right, or a very pre- 
carious an to this Power. He meant, by 


Q4 b the 
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the Force m new-fangled Opinions, to attach 
the Nation to him, as Qucen Eli gabeth had 
done by tlie Tyes of Affection and Confidence; 
or he meant to govern without the Concur- 
rence of the Nation; or he meant nothing. 
The firſt was chimerical, the /econd was wick- 
ed, and the third was ſtupid. Elizabeth 
had been jealous of her Prerogative, but 0 

derate in the Exerciſe of of it. Wiſer James 
imagined that the higher he cary'd it, and 
the more rigorouſly he exerted it, the more 
ſtrongly he ſhould be ſeated in his Throne. 
He miſtook the Weight for the Strength ofa 
Scepter; and did not conſider that it is never 
ſo likely to ſlip, or to be wrench'd out of a 
Prince's Hands, as when it is heavieſt. - He 
never reflected that Prerogative is of the Na-. 
ture of a Spring, which by much ſtraining 
will certainly relax and often break; that in 
one Caſe it becomes of little, and in the other 
of no U. at all. 3 
As abſurd as the Notions and Principles of 
Government were, by which King James 
hoped to eſtabliſh his Authority, he found 
Numbers to adopt them; for Numbers are at 
all Times liable to be deceived, ready to be 

_ tempted, and prone to be corrupted. New 

" Syſtems of Law and Policy were not only 
recetwed, but propagated, Some Men were 
heated by Oppo/i tion. Others were edu- 
cated in Prejudice. The plaineſt Rights of 
the People were call'd in Queſtion, The 
leait * Pretenſions of the Croum were 
” eſtabliſh'd | 
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: eſtabliſh'd as true Axioms of Government, 
and certain Principles of the Engliſb Conſti- 


tution. What Father Paul obſerves to have 


happen'd i in the Church, happen'd here in the 

State. Our Court, like that of Rome, by 
affirming and denying boldly, and by inſiſting | 
peremptorily, brought many Things to be 
received as certain, which had been never 
proved, and many others to be look d on as. 
problematical, which had been often demon- 
ſtrated. Thus were thoſe Divifions created, 
which could alone render the or bers fatal. 
Diſputes about the Uſe of the Surplice, or the 
| Crojs in Baptiſin, would not have unſheath'd 
all the Swords in the Nation. Puritaniſin 
neither did, or could make ſuch deadly 
Wounds; but when they were once made, 
Puritaniſin feſter d in the Sore, and render d 
them mortal. King James conjured up, by 

uſing Tricks of Government, that Storm in 

which his Succeſſor periſh'd. His Succeſſor, 
(for we will finiſh the Sketch we have be- 
gun) a religious and a juft Prince, came a 
Party-man to the Throne. His Prejudices, 
confirm'd by Habit, fortify'd by the Flattery 
of his Courtiers, and provoked by the Oy. 
fition, which his Father and he met with, 
carry'd him to continue an Invaſion on the 
People's Rights, whilſt he imagined himſelf 
only concern'd in the Defence of his own. 
The Faction of the Court tainted the Nation, 
and gave Life and Strength, if it did not give 
Being, to the Factions in the State. If the 
8 „ HSh)ßirit 
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Spirit of Liberty could have prevail'd in 


Time againſt the i, there had been no 


Danger from the others. But the long and 
obſtinate Reſiſtance of the fir/? gave Time, 


and Opportunity, and even Aſſiſtance to the 


others to extinguiſh this Spirit. Cavaliers 


and Roundheads divided the Nation, like 
Tor kiſis and Lancaſtrians. No other Option 


was left at laſt. To reconcile theſe Diſputes 


by Treaty became impracticable, when nei- 
ther Side would truſt the other. To termi- 


nate them by the Sword, was to fight not for 
preſerving the Conſtitution, but for the Man- 
ner of deſiroying it. The Conſtitution might 


have been deſtroy'd, under Pretence of Pre- 
rogative. It was deſtroy d under Pretence of 
Tiberty. We might have fallen under 46ſo- 


tute Monarchy . We fell into abſolute = 


narchy. The Sum of all is this. We were 


deſtroy'd by Faction; but Faction prevail'd at 


Court near forty Years. before it prevail'd a- 


mongſt the People. It was the original Prin- 


ciple on one Side. It was an Accident on the 


other. Churchmen and Royalifts attack'd the 
Conſtitution. Puritans and Commonwealths- 
Men, and, above all, a motley Race of preciſe 
Knaves and enthufiaſtic Madmen ruin'd it. 
But the /af? could. never have happen'd, if the 


firſt had not; and whoever will diſpaſſionate- 


ly trace the Cauſes of that deteſtable Civil 
War, will find them laid in the Conduct of 


: King James the firſt, as early as his Acceſſion, 


to the Throne of ä 


| Haring = 
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Having given this general Idea of the r⁰ 
| Reigns, which follow'd that of Queen Eli- 
 Zabeth, it is Time to examine whether this 
Idea of them can be ſupported by a Series of 
. uncontraverted Facts. Let us deſcend into 

ſome Particulars. 
ff France, that is invited, or comes new 
to a Kingdom, ſays Wilſon, muſt have his 
Chariot Wheels ſmooth ſhod ; and ſurely if ever 
Prince had Moti ves and an Opportunity to 
render himſelf popular, King James had 
both. Eſſex, Southampton and others (even 
Cecil, a principal Miniſter of the late Queen) 
| had held a Correſpondence with him, for 
their own private Intereſt ; but the Millions, | 
who ſubmitted to his Acceſſion, {ſubmitted to 
it upon Truſt, nd were determined by the 
Nature of the C. ijuncture, not by any Know- 
ledge of the Per /. as, who compoſed this new 
royal Family. It vas not therefore enough 
for them to be placed in and about the Throne. 

Their true Intereſt required that the Hearts 
of the People ſhould be gain'd to them; and 
that Popularity ſhould ſupply that Spirit in 

their Favour, which ſeldom fails to operate 
in Favour of thoſe Princes, who are born and 
bred amongſt the People they are to govern. 
The Opportunity of doing this lay fairly 
before King James. He was received with 
Tranſports of Joy, and all Ranks of Men 
made their Court to him. If he look'd on 
this national Bebaviour (for ſo it was) to be 


| the * of : a Deſire 1 in the People to endear 
them» 
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themſelves to him, and to unite cloſely with 
him; this ſhould have ſuggeſted to his 
Mind the Eaſe, with which he might ac- 


quire Popularity, by improving the Ditpoſi- 
tions and captivate the good Will of a People, 
ſo deſirous to be pleaſed with their King. If 
He look 'd on this national Behaviour as the 
Effect of Levity, Inconſtancy and Love of 
Change, it ſhould have taught him to appre- 


hend how ſoon this Honey Moon would paſs 


away; how ſoon the Stream of popular Fa- 
vour might turn againſt him; and how ſoon 


they, who ſecm'd to have forgot Queen 


Elizabeth, might return to regret her. But 
that, which a Scotſman foretold, happen'd. 


This Behaviour of the Engliſb ſpoil'd a good > 
| King; or made a bad King worſe. It was 
natural for a vain Man to believe what 


his Flatterers told him, and what he, his 
own greateſt Flatterer, told himſelf ; that 


theſe Applauſes and Tranſports of the People — 
were due to his eminent Merit, and were an 


Homage paid for the Honour he did them 
in accepting their Crown. He took there- 


fore much State. He did not indeed make 


his Journey, as Henry the ſeventh made his 


Entry into London, in a cloſe Chariot; but 


he forbid by Proclamation the Concourſe of 
the People to him. * He diſperſed them with. 


Frowns, that we may not Jay with xt aha 


—— —_ 1 


——q 
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Wilſon. 5 


Such 
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Such different Turns of Thought can Vanity 
inſpire. Some will be reſpected, like eaſtern 
Monarchs, unſeen within the Shrine of their 
Court. Others grow fond of publick Tri- 
umphs; delight in noiſy Acclamations; and 
are pleaſed to drive, like Indian Pagod, over 
a proſtrate Crowd. 
As much as King James neglected to gain 
the Publick, even at the cheap Price of Af a- 
bility, he ſunk into low Familiarity with his 
Favourites, and was profuſe of Riches and 
Honours to particular Men. He beſtow'd, 
at firſt, on a Feu, and afterwards on one 


Man, that Affection, which he had pro- 


miſed the whole Nation; in ſome of the plau= 


ible, common-place Diſcourſes, which he 
held at certain Times. There is no need of 
mentioning the particular Inſtances of a Pro- 
uon he acknowledged himſelf. The E- 
ſtates he gave to his Courtiers impoveriſh'd 
the Crown ; and, as it always happens, the 
People were forced to pay for thoſe very 
Grants, at which they murmur'd. Ho- 
nours he beſtow'd in ſo laviſh a Manner and 
with ſo little Diſtinction, that they ceaſed, 
in ſome Senſe, to be Honours. To know the 
Britiſh Nobility, it was become almoſt ne- 
ceſſary to have Nomenclators like thoſe, who 
attended the Candidates at Rome, to tell them 
the Names of the Citizens. The Jeſt went ſo 
far, that an Advertiſement of * an Art to 


8 


21 —— 


n help 


— 


- ſought the Reverence of * Pablick, be loſt 
| one, 5 
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belp weak Memories to a competent Knowledge 
of the Names of the — was paſted up 


at Pauls. 


Thus King James began, 1 thus he 
continued his Reign. That Experience, which 
he faid, in his firſt Speech to his Parliament, 
would teach him mot to be ſo eafily and lightly : 
moved in granting, taught him nothing: 
What a Contraſt does this Conduct make 
with the Affability of Queen Elizabeth ; 
with the Oeconomy and Reſerve ſhe uſed, in 
AR, of her Treaſure, and in conferring 


Flonours ? But King James ſtood in Need - 
of Helps, to the Want of which ſhe was ſu- 


ag A good Government, ſays one of our 


beſt Writers, makes @ good People. When a 
Prince hath turn'd the Spirit of a Nation in 


his Favour, he need not be ſolicitous about 
gaining particular Men; but when he hath 


tarn'd this Spirit againſt him, he muſt em- : 


ploy all Arts, even the loweſt, to detach par- 


ticular Men from the Body of the People, and 
to make them act by Motives of private In- 
tereſt againſt the publick Senſe. This is Fac- 


tion ; and therefore whenever a Court is in- 
duſtrious to ſeduce, to inveigle, to corrupt 
particular Men, we may ſecurely conclude, 
without waiting for any other Sign, that ſuch ; 
an Adminiſtration ſtands on a Factious, not 


on a national Bottom. But to return to King 


James. 


Whilſt he neglected the Afﬀeftion and 
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ene, and was diſappointed of the other. His 
private and his public Character both fell 
into Contempt. Learning was the Part, 
upon which he valued himſelf, This he 
affected more than became a King, and 
| broach'd, on every Occaſion, in ſuch a Manner 
a8 would have miſbecome a Schoolmaſter. His 
Pedantry was too much even for the Age, in 
which he lived. It would be tedious to quote 
the Part he took in the Conference at Hampton 
Court ; and in the theological Wrangles be- 


| tween. the Gomariſts and Arminians; or to 
| go about to prove, by ſome Inſtances, what 


15 appear di in all his Words and Actions; what 

is univerſally allow'd ; and what the unkingly 

Volume he left behind him teſtifies. Let 
us only obſerve that the Ridicule, which 
| aroſe from hence, and which fix'd on him, 
was juſt ; becauſe the Merit of a chief Cover 
nor is wiſely to ſuper-intend the whole, and 
not to ſhine in any inferior Claſs ; becauſe 
different and, in ſome Caſes perhaps, oppoſite 
Talents, both natural and acquired, are ne- 
ceſſary to move, and to regulate the Move- 
ments of the Macbine Government; in 
ſhort, becauſe as a good Adjutant may make 
a very bad General ; fo a great Reader, and 


' MWriter too, may be a very ignorant King. 


There were many other Circumſtances, 
which concurr'd to leſſen this Prince in the 
Eyes of his Subjects and of all Mankind; as 
we ſhall have Occaſion to obſerve frequently 
in the Courſe * theſe Remarks, In the 


mean 
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mean Time, we ſhall obſerve here that tlie 
State he affected and the pompous Titles he 


was fo fond of, ſerved to render his Pufflani- 
mity (which, with his Vanity, made up the 
main of his Character) more conſpicuous, 
and his Perſon by Conſequence more con- 
temptible. The Hoſtilities between the Eng- 


Tiſh and Spaniards continued, when Queen 
Elizabeth died. This great Queen, not con- 
tent to have done herſelf and her Subjects 


Juſtice, on many ſignal Occaſions, put it 
likewiſe into their Power to do themſelves 
Juſtice, by granting Letters of Repriſal on 
the Subjects of Spain. King James was ſo 


fond of Peace, that is, ſo afraid of War, that 


without ſtaying to be ſollicited on this Head, 


or to be complimented on his Acceſſion to 


the Throne by the King of Spain, he re- 
voked theſe Letters in a few Weeks after he 


came into England. He diſarm'd his Sub- 
jets, before he had provided for their betten 


Security. He ſtopt them in the Courſe of 
doing themſelves Juſtice, before he was 


ſure of obtaining Reparation for their paſt 
Loſſes. The Impreſſions, which ſuch a = 


ceeding muſt make on the Minds of a trading 
People, are caſily felt. He, who had revoked 
theſe Letters in. ſuch a Manner, was not. like- 


ly to grant them on any. other Occaſion. 


What Protection therefore, and much leſs 


what Encouragement to Trade could be ex- 


pected from a Prince, who began his Reign 


by RES this, the moſt valuable * 
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of his People, to a foreign and hoflile Nation; 
to the mean Arts of falſe Policy, and even to 


his Fears? Again; one of the firſt Embaſe 


fies, which King James ſent abroad, was 
that of the Earl of Hertford to Bruſſels. 
A Dutch Man of War meeting the Ship, 
which carry'd the Ambaſſador, refuſed to 
' ſtrike *; and having offer'd this Affront to 
the united Croſſes, which had never been of- 
fer'd to that of St. George, went off with 
Impunity. It is ſaid that the Ambaſſador 


* . 


—C 
— — 


V. B. This Fact ſtands in Hiftory, as it is here related; 
but having look'd into Sir William Monſon's naval Trafts, we 
find it differently told. He ſays nothing of /friking, or not 
ftriting the Flag; but confeſſes that an A rent was offer'd by 

two Dutch Men of War. He adds, that he ſent for the Captains 

on Board his Ship; that he threaten'd to right himſelf upon them ; 
but that he diſmiſs'd them at the Intreaty of my Lord Hert- 
ford, on their excuſing themſelves, and promifing to puniſh 
the Offenders. How ſeverely theſe Offenders were punilh'd 
may be collected from hence. One of theſe Captains, ſays Sir 
William Monſon, was he, who fince that Time committed a foul 

Murther upon his Majeſty's Subjetts in Ireland, that were under 
Protection. If we had no other Proofs of the Indignities offer'd 

to our Nation by the Dutch, from the Time of the Acceſſion of 

King James the fi nſt, than the Memorials of - this Gentleman. 

they would be ſufficient, He complains of theſe Indignities 
very much, and mentions ſeveral, In this very Tra# he 
_ affirms that the Ho//anders took and burnt our Ships, and 

murder'd our Men for trading to the Ports of Flanders, whillt 
they ſuffer'd their own Country men, even in our Sight, to trade 
| thither. The Truth is, that our Nation was inlulted with 

Impunity, during this pacific Reign, not only in Europe but in 
every other Part of the World ; not only by the Dutch, but by 
. other Nations; and that our Government fell from the higheſt 
Eſteem into the loweſt Contempt. If therefore the /n/iance 
we have quoted ſhould be diſputed, on the Repreſentation of this 
Fact by Sir William Mon ſon, an hundred others, and ſeveral of 
them more flagrant, might be ſoon produce de. : 

„„ — hinder'd 
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hinder'd the Captain from aſſerting the Ho- 
nour of the Br:7iſh Flag. But two Things 


are certain; one, that Queen Elizabeth would 


have ſeverely puniſh'd ber Officer, and have 
exacted ample Reparation from the States 


General; the other, that King James did 
neither. This Commonwealth had been raiſed 
by Queen Elizabeth, and was ſtill in want 
of the Support of England. The Sovereignty 


of her State had not been yet acknowledged 


by any of the Powers of Europe. How 


much the pacifick Temper of King James 


Was capable of bearing had not yet become 


ſo apparent, as he made it in the Courſe of 
his Reign. - From all which it is eaſy to col- 


5 lect that if he had demanded Satisfaction, he 
muſt and would have received it. But the 


good Prince was afraid, where no Fear was, 
and bore diſnonourably what he might have 
reſented ſafely; nay, what he ought to have 
reſented in any Circumſtances, and at any 


Hazard. We are not to wands if ſo poor a 


Conduct as this ſoon brought King James 


into Contempt, mingled with Indignation, 


amongſt a People, eagerly bent on Commerce, 
and in whom high Notions of Honour and 
a gallant Spirit had been infuſed, by the Ex- 
. of Queen Elizabetb, and encouraged 
during the whole Courſe of a long Reign. 
Theſe Things and ſeveral others of the 


fame Kind, which I omit, might however 


have been borne: The Ridicule might have 


wer" d leſs in the * of Men — 


to 
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to it. The other Faulfs might have been 
_ excuſed, or ſoften'd at leaſt, by Hopes of 
Amendment, But there are ſome things be- 


= hind, which no Excuſe would alleviate, nor 


any Patience endure, We ſhall now bring 
them forward, and ſhall ſpeak of them un- 


der three Heads. The Pretenſions fet up, : 


and the Attempts made againft the Free- 


dom of this Conſtitution. The Management 
/ Parties. The Conduct of our national In- 


tereſts abroad, againſt the Senſe of the Na- 


tion. 


.LRETTER Mk. 


* 


Fundamental Principle, on which King 


James affected to eſtabliſh his Autho- 


rity, was that of an bereditary Right to the 
Croun. This ſacred Right, according to the 
political Creed, which he impoſed, was not 
to be conteſted, much leſs to be ſet aſide; 


and yet this ſacred Right was a meer Chi- 
mera; contradicted by the general Tenor of 
Cuſtom from the Norman Invaſion to his Time; 


by the declared Senſe of his immediate Pre- 


deceſſors; by many ſolemn Proceedings of 
Parliament; and by the expreſs Terms of 
Law. Two Families (for the Race of Planta- 


2 
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3 genet \ was grafted on the Norman Race, and 
they may be reckon d properly as one) had 


furniſh'd, indeed, all our Kings; but this 


conſtituted no hereditary Right. When a 
Prince of the Royal Family, but in a Degree 
remote from the Succeſſion, comes to the 


Crown, -in Prejudice of the next Heir, bere- 


ditary Right is violated as really as it would 


be, if an abſolute Stranger to this Family 
ſadceeded. Such a Prince may have another, 
and we think a better Right; that, for In- 8 
ſtance, which is derived from a Settlement of 


2 the Crown, made by the Authority of Par- 
liament; but to ſay he hath an hereditary 


Right, is the groſſeſt Abuſe of Words imagl- 
nable. This we think ſo plain that we 
ſhould be aſhamed to go about to prove it; 
and yet there are Men, in this Age of Para- 
doxes, either dull enough, or proſtitute e- 
nough, to aſſert hereditary Right, even in the 


Caſe above-mention'd. . 


Our Kings, of the Norman Race, were ſo 


far from ſucceeding as next Heirs to one an- 


other, and in a regular Courſe of Deſcent, 
that no Inſtance can be produced of the next 


Heir's ſucceeding, which is not preceded and 
follow d by Inſtances of the next Heir's being 
ſet afide. Thus Edward the fir ſucceeded his 


Father Henry the third; but his Father Henry 


© tbe third and his Grandfather John had both 
been raiſed to the Throne, in plain Defiance 


of hereditary Right ; the Right of Arthur, 


44 cole to John, and the 1 of Arthur's 


Ty 
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Siſter, Couſin-German to Henry. Edward 
| tbe ſecond ſucceeded his Father Edward the 
firſt; but Edward the third depoſed Eduard 
_ the ſecond; the Parliament renounced all Al- 
legiance to him ; and Edward the third held 
the Crown by a Parliamentary Title, as much 
as William the third. If we go up higher 
than this Ara, or deſcend lower, we ſhall 
find the Examples uniform. Examples, ſuf- 
| ficient to countenance this Pretenſion of he- 
reditary Right to the Crown of England, are 
to be found no where. But we haſten 
to King 2 wbo raiſed or, if you pleaſe, 
revived this Pretenſion, ſo needleſly for him- 
ſelf, and ſo very unprofitably for his Poſte- 
| The Britiſh Race began in Henry the ſe- 
ventbh; and from him alone King James 
derived that Right, which he aſſerted in ſuch 
pompous Terms; that undoubted Right to the 
Throne, as he call'd it in his firſt Speech to 
Parliament, which God by Birthright and 
lineal Deſcent had, in Fulneſs of Time, pro- 
vided for him. Now ſurely, if ever any 
Prince came to the Crown with the leaſt. 
Colour of hereditary Right, it was Henry the 
' ſeventh. He had no Pretence to it, even as 
Heir of the Houſe of Lancaſter. His Wife 
might have ſome, as Heir of the Houſe of 
York, though her hereditary Title was not 
free from Objections, which the Character of 
Edward the fourth render'd probable; but 
the Title of his Wie had no Regard paid to 


- 
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it either by him, or the Parliament, in mak- 
ing this new Settlement. He gain'd the Crown 


by the good Will of the People. He kept it 
by the Confirmation of Parliament, and by 
his own Ability. The notional Union of the 


ru Roſes was a much better Expedient for 
Quiet than Foundation of Rigbt. It took 


Place in Henry the eighth; it was continued 
in his Succeſſors; and this Nation was willing 
it ſhould continue in King James and his Fa- 
mily. But neither Henry the eighth, nor his 


Son Edward the fixth, who might have done 


fo with much better Grace, laid the ſame 


Streſs on hereditary Right as King James did. 


One of them had Recourſe to Parliament on 
every Occaſion, where the Succeſſion to the 
Crown was concern'd ; and the other made 
no Scruple of giving the Crown by Will to 
his Coin, in Prejudice of his Sifter's Right. 
This Right however, ſuch as it was, prevail'd; 
but the Authority of Parliament was call'd 
in Aid by Mary, to remove the Objection of 
legitimacy, which lay againſt it. Elizabeth 
had ſo little Concern about hereditary Right, 
that ſhe neither held, nor deſired to hold her 
Crown by any other Tenure than the Statute 
of the 35th of her Father's Reign. In the 
13th of her own Reign, ſhe declared it by 
Law high Treaſon, during her Life, and a 
 Premunire, aſter her deceaſe, to deny t the 
Power of Parliament, in limiting and binding 
the Deſcent and Inheritance of the Crown, or 
the Faint to it; and d whatever private Mo- 


tives . 
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tives there were for putting to o\ Death Mary 
Queen of Scotland, her claiming a Right, in 


Oppoſition to an PE of Parliament, was the 


Foundation of the publick Proceedings againſt 
MK 


Such Examples, as we have quoted, ought 


to have ſome Weight with King James. 


A Prince, who had worn the Crown of Scot- 


land, under ſo many Reſtraints, and in ſo 


great Penury, might have contented himſelf, 
one would think, to hold that of England, 
whoſe Penſioner he had been, by the ſame 
Tenure, and to eſtabliſh his Authority on the 


ſame Principles, as had contented the beſt 


and greateſt of his Predeceſſors; but his De- 
ſigns were as bad as thoſe of the very worſt 
Princes, who went before him. 

Happily for Great Britain, he wanted 
the Capacity of Heury the ſeventh; the Re- 
ſolution of Henry the eighth; and the favour- 
able Opportunities, — 1 they had the 


Luck to find, or the Art to contrive, of rai- 
ſing Prerogative, acquiring Wealth, and en- 


croaching on Liberty. 

We obſetved, in diſcourſing on the Reign 
of Henry the ſeventh, that he had laid the 
Foundations of an exorbitant Power, before 


the Nation was well. aware of a e he in- 


tended. King James, on the contrary, 


 ſhew'd his whole Game from the firſt. Be- 


ſides the Pleaſure, which his Vanity found in 


boaſting of an abſolute, independent Right to 


| zhe Crown, inberent i in himſelf, he imagined 
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that the Tranſition would be eaſy, and ſo in- 
deed it proved amongſt many, from this to 
ſome other uſeful Apothegms. He hoped to 
get, and he did get, an Ad of Recognition 
of his Right of Succeſſion; for we cannot 
perſuade ourſelves, with Rapin, that he was 
indifferent on this Point; and though fis 
Ack, as well as the Oath of Supremacy, which 


had been eſtabliſh'd long before, and that of I, 


Allegiance, which was eſtabliſh'd ſoon after, . 
is in itſelf, as it hath proved in Effect, but a 
feeble Prop to ſupport the Pretence of here 
ditary Right; yet King James certainly look'd 
on it as an Admiſſion of his Claim, and 
meant a real Advantage, where the Parlia- | 
ment very probably meant nothing more than 
a Compliment. This Prince brought with 

him the true Spirit of a Miffonary ; and, by 


preaching a new Doctrine, endeavour'd to 


eſtabliſh a new Power: From the Notion of 


independent Right was deduced the Notion F 


of independent Authority; a Right +, gd 
to Law; an Authority unbounded by it; a 
Right, which could not be proved ; an  - 
thority, which might not be defined. The 
Inference from both theſe was obvious. 
This independent King muſt be accountable = 

to God alone. hs could not be accountable 

to Man, 


have been generally impoſed, his ſacred Ma- 
jeſty might have batten'd, with great Eaſe 
and Debght, 1 in the full Sunſhine of arbitrary 

| Fewer 1 'E 


DO 


If this 8 Syſtem of Policy 7) , 
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Power and that he ſhould ſucceed in im- 


if we conſider the Multitude of his 


E the Nature of ſome; the 


Stile of all; the Obedience he exacted to 


them; the Acre of Power, which he exer- 


ciſed; thoſe, which he eflay'd; and many 
other Particulars of his Conduct, which for 
Brevity we omit; we muſt of Courſe con- 


clude that he thought himſelf ſure, at tbat 


Time, of laying the Foundations, fince he 
prepared to erect ſo great a Superſtructure. 


He was deceived. Inſtead of making his 


Impoſitions paſs on the People, he only awa- 
ken'd their Jealouſy. He had, in his own 
Age, and he hath, in ours, the Demerit of 
> a Struggle between Prerogative 
and Privilege; and of eſtabliſhing a Sort of 
Warfare between the Prince and the People. 
But the Spirit of Liberty. baffled all his De- 


ſigns. "The Spirit of Liberty was not ener- | 


vated by Luxury in thoſe Days. It was not 
only alive, but vigorous and active, It roſe 
in the Nation, as that of Faction roſe at 


Court. The ſame Principle, which comply'd 


with Queen Elizabeth, reliſted King Fames. 


The Oppoſition began as ſoon as the Invaſion; | 


- and — was, at leaſt, nipt in the Bud. 


_ poſing it, his own Vanity and the ſervile Flat- 
tery of his Minifters had made him to expect. 
True it is, that the Language he held was 
not ſo plain, nor the Efforts he made ſo di- 
rect and violent, in the Beginning of his 
wg as they grew ſoon afterwards; but 
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250 Remants on th 
King James made one Attempt, indeed, 
in the Beginning of his Reign, which bid fair- ; 
er for Succeſs than any of thoſe, which he 
made afterwards; and which if he had ſuc- 
ceeded, would have done the great Work of 
his Reign by Means more filent and more 
dangerous; more ſoft in Appearance, and 
more deadly in Effect. We mean the At- 
tempt he made on the Privileges of the Houſe 
of Commons, in the Caſe of Elections. In the 
Proclamation, for calling his firſt Parliament, 
he aſſumed a new and unjuſtifiable Preroga- 
tive, by his Manner of preſcribing to the Elec- 
tors and to the Elected; and by ſubjecting 
both to ſevere Penalties, if they fail'd, not on- 
ly againſt the Laws and Statutes, but againſt. 
the Purport, Effect and true Meaning of his 
Proclamation. In the Courſe of the Seffion, 
he endeavour'd to put Zhis Prerogative in 
Execution, by inſiſting, firſt, that the Com- 
mons ſhould confer with the Lords; and when 
this was refuſed, that they ſhould confer 
with the Judges, on the Merits of an Elec- 
tion and Return for the County of Bucking- 
bam, which they had already heard and de- 
Cided. If the King had prevail'd in this At- 
tempt of garbling the Houſe of Commons, he 
would have prevail'd very probably in that, | 
which he made ſome Time afterwards, of 
impriſoning and puniſhing the Members of it. 
Thus he might have intimidated thoſe, by 
one Prerogative, whom he could not exclude | 
by þ the other. Such ; an Influence as muſt bave 
| reſulted 
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reſulted from hence, join'd to that, which 
the executive Power gives unavoidably to 
every King, would ſoon have render'd the 
Houſe of Commons as dependent upon him, as 
the Houſe of Lords, at that Time, appear'd 
to be; for if Money gets Money, (which will 
not, we ſuppoſe, be deny'd in this ſhockjobbing 
A ge it is no leſs true, and perhaps no leſs 
diüble, that Influence begets Influence, Now 
we apprehend that, in this Caſe, the Barrier 
of Liberty had been totally deſtroy'd, and 
that King Fames would have virtually been 
in Poſſeſſion of arbitrary Power ; for whe- 
ther the Will of the Prince becomes a Law, 
by Force of Prerogative, and. independently 
of Parliament; or whether it is made fo, 
upon every Occaſion, by the Concurrence of 
Parliament, e Power is alike eſta- 
bliſh'd. The only difference lies here. Every 
Degree of this Power, which is obtain'd with- 
out Parliament, is obtain'd againſt the Forms, 


as well as againſt the Spirit of the Conſtitu- 


tion; and muſt therefore be obtain'd with 
Difficulty, and poſſeſs d with Danger. Where- 
as in the other Method of obtaining and exerci- 
ſing this Power, by and with Parliament, if it 
can be obtain'd at all, the Progreſs 1 is eaſy and 
ſhort; and the Poſſeſſion of it ſo far from 
: being dangerous, that Liberty is diſarm'd, as 
well as oppreſs d, by this Method ; that Part 
of the Conſtitution, which was inſtituted to 
oppoſe the Encroachments of the Crown, the 
Male-Adminiſtration of Men in Power, and 
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every other Grievance, being influenced to 
abet theſe Encroachments, to ſupport this 
Male-Aminiſtration, and even to concur in 
impoſing the Grievances. National Con- 
currence can be acquired only by a good 
Prince, and for good Purpoſes; becauſe pub- 
lick Good alone can be a national Motive. 
But King James was not ignorant that pri- 
vate Good may be render d a ſuperior Motive 
to particular Men, and that it is morally poſ- 
ſible to make even Parliaments ſubſervient to 
the worſt Purpoſes of a Court. Richard tbe 
fecond, by influencing the Elections, and 
Queen Mary, by corrupting the Members, 
had created ſuch a Dependence of the Parlia- 
ment on the Court, that the jirft had well nigh 
eſtabliſh'd, in Spight of all other Oppoſition, 
his abſolute Power; and that the latter was 
able to ſubvert what her Father and her Bro- 
ther had done; to govern with the utmoſt 
Cruelty; and to ſacrifice the Intereſts of the 
_ _ Nation to thoſe of an Husband, whom ſhe 
took againſt the general Inclination of her 
People. If therefore King James could 
have created the ſame Dependence, he might 
have promiſed himſelf the ſame Succeſs. He 
might have govern'd in great Quiet and 
Safety, with the Concurrence of Parliament, 
tyrannically at home, and ignominiouſly a- 
broad. He might have beggar'd the Nation, 
as he beggar'd himſelf, and have given an 
| abſolute Dominion over both to one inſolent 


and incapable Miniſter. But this Concurrence 
; | could . 
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could not be obtain'd; becauſe the Dependence 
of Parliaments upon the King could not be 
created. By aſſerting their Privileges, they 
| prevented any direct and open Influence of 
the Crown. Had King James been rich; 
(and it was in his Power to have been fo) 
had Luxury and the Offspring of Sr 
Corruption, both which he introduced, 
vail'd in the Body of the People, an indirect 


and private Influence might have been eſta- 
bliſh'd ; this Nation might have been enſlaved 


by the leaſt-beloved and moſt deſpiſed of all 


her Kings. But the King continued poor, 
and the Nation honeſt ; this indirect and pri- 
vate Influence was either not attempted, or 
attempted without Effect; and we are per- 


ſuaded that no Advocate for it could have 
been found, even in this Reign, or the next. 
There were Men wicked enough to aſcribe _ 
ſuch Powers to the King, as would have de- 


ſtroy'd effectually the Powers of Parliament; 


but there was no man abſurd, as well as wie- 
ked enough, to allow thoſe Powers, which 


are given to Parliament by the Conſtitution, 


and to argue for an Expedient, which muſt of 


Courſe render them ineffectual, or pervert 
them to Purpoſes oppoſite to thoſe, for 
which they were inſtituted. Thus Liberty 
was preſerved, by preſerving the Independency 


of Parliaments. The Proceedings of the Cam- 


mons, in the whole Courſe 'of the Aﬀair we 


have mention'd, were extremely moderate. 
They went farther, not only in Expreſſions 
and 
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and outward Demonſtrations of Reſpect and 
Submiſſion, but in real Compliances, than could 
have been expected, or that was perhaps 
ſtrictly right; and when an Expedient was 
fallen upon to draw the King, with ſome 
Reputation, out of the Conteſt, they gave 
Way to it, although by admitting a Writ for 
the Election of a Member, in the Room of one, 
whoſe Election they had allow d, they ſuf. 
fer'd a Precedent to be eſtabliſh d, which 
might be turn'd againſt them. But the Spirit 
of Liberty, though eaſily alarm'd, is flow to 
reſent even great Provocations, and to act with 


Violence, even againſt the worſt Princes. 
5 Repeated Injuries, imminent and extreme 
Danger can alone bring things to ſuch a Paſs; - 


and 120 King of this Nation was ever diſtreſs d 
by his People, without receiving frequent War- 
nings, as well as accumulating inſupporta- 


ble Grievances. : King James felt ſome Part | 


of this Diſtreſs in Proceſs of Time. He de- 
ſerved it perhaps already. The Commons how- 


ever contented themſelves, in an Addreſs to 


him, to aſſert their Privileges, and to com- 
plain of this Invaſion of them, amongſt other 
Grievances. The Proceedings of Parliament 

were carry'd on, in ſubſequent Seſſions, with 
the fame Moderation and Temper. In that, 
which follow'd the Diſcovery of the Gunpow- 

der Treaſon, the Oath of Allegiance was im 
| poſed; and this Pledge of Fidelity, for the 
future, was the ſole Hardſhip, (for ſuch the . 
Court of Rome and a great umber of that 


Com- 
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ſerve, 
vanced already, that the natural Bent of the 
People, to live well with their Kings, is {6 


great an S for ſo dad a Workman. 
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8 Communion eſteem'd it) which the Roman 
Catholic Party drew on themſelves by ſo 


execrable an Attempt. The Parliament com- 


ply'd, on this Occaſion, with the King, pro- 


bably againſt their ow Sentiments ; ; ſince no- 


thing could be more different than his Notions 
and Fheirs, concerning the Conduct to be held 
with Papiſts, and even concerning Popery it- 
ſelf; and ſince the Favour he ſhew'd, not to 
fay the Court he made, to his Party had al- 


ready created great Uneafi neſs, and began to 
be a moſt unpopular Part of his Government. 
He had no War on his Hands, and his Re- 


venues were at leaſt as cone as thoſe 
of the late 


Queen. The Commons however 
gave him one of the greateſt Supplies, which 


had ever been given in Parliament; and upon 


this Occaſion it may not be improper to ob- 
in Confirmation of what we have ad- 


ſtrong that Parliaments, under no other In- 
fluence than this, will neglect nothing to 
gain them; nay, that a Prince like King 
James, diſliked, diſtruſted, deſpiſed, may 
prevail on his Parliument, for a Time, and 
till all Hopes of gaining him are loſt, to do 
as well as bear in his Favour, what would not 


be attempted in a better Reign, nor ſucceed 


N perhaps, if it was attempted. 


His Deſign of uniting the two Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland fail' d. It was too 


We 
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We muſt think that the general Arguments 

againſt it were grounded on Prejudice; on 
falſe and narrow Notions. But there were 
other Reaſons, drawn from the Jealouſies of 


. that Time, and from the Conduct of the 8 


| King, who had beforehand declared all the 
| Poſt nati, or Perſons born fince his Acceſſion 
to the Engliſh Throne, naturalized in the 
two Kingdoms; and theſe were, without 
doubt, the true Reaſons, which prevail'd a- 
gainſt the Union. The next Time the 
Parliament aſſembled, to proceed on Buſineſs, 
was in the Year 1610, and by that Time the 
general Diſcontent of the Nation began to 
ſhew itſelf in loud and univerſal Murmurs. 
Some Monopolies, the rigid and impolitick 
Proceedings of the High- Commiſſion Court and 
Star- Chamber, and many other Cauſes com- 
bined to raiſe them. But no particular Grie- 
vance either had, or deſerved to have, ſo 
great an Effect as the continual Endeavours, | 
which were uſed to eſtabliſh Practices and 
Principles, abſolutely deſtruQive of the gene- 
neral Conſtitution of the Enghi:/ſþ Govern- 
ment. Such was the Attempt made by 
| Bancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, when 
he preſented the 7wenfy-five Articles, com- 
monly call'd Articuli Cieri, and petition'dthe 
King to grant Prohibitions upon them. 
Such again were the Books, publiſh'd by 
Cowel and Blackwood, aſſerting that the King 
1s neither bound by the Laus, nor by his 
e eee that bs hath a Right to 


make 15 
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make Laws and impoſe Taxes, without the 
Conſent of Parliament; and that the Nation 
was reduced to a State of Slavery by the 
Norman Conqueſt. Such to eonclude this 
Head, were the many Act, which the King 
himſelf had done, and the many Declara- 
tions, which he had made; nay, ſuch was 
the Declaration he made in this very Par- 
liament, when he affirm'd that although all 
Kings, who are not Tyrants, or perjured, will 
[oa themſelves within the Limits of their 
Laws; yet as it is Blaſphemy to diſpute what 
| God may do, ſo it is Sedition in Subjects to 
diſpute what a King may do, in the Height 
of his Power: Theſe Dodtines were new, 
ungrateful and ſhocking to Engliſh Ears; yet 
the Parliament kept in Temper, and bore 
ſuch Language, from this fearful, bullying 
Prince, as the fierceſt of his Predeceſſors, 
ſince Richard the ſecond, had never preſumed. 
to hold. They took no Notice of Bancroft, 
nor purſued any farther Meaſures againſt 
Cowel and Blackwood, after theſe Libels had 
been call'd in by Proclamation, and the read- 
ing of them had been forbid. Nay, there 
was a Subſidy granted, in this very Seſſion, 
with as little Pretence as there had been for 
granting the former. All this Temper, 
Submiffion and Generoſity of the Parliament 
were loſt on the King. They would not con- 
nive at Grievances, nor ſacrifice Liberty; 
and thoſe were the only Terms, upon which 
an Union with him was to be obtain d. 
— 8 „ Fre rom 
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From the Year 1610 to 1614, he held no 
Parliament; and it is evident that he would 
never have call'd another, if his Miniſters 
could have ſupply'd his Profuſion by all the il- 
legal and oppreſſive Means, which they uſed 
to raiſe Money on the People, and which we 
forbear to enumerate, becauſe the moſt par- 
tial Writers, who have endeavour'd to excuſe - 
them, have not preſumed to deny them. 
Even under this Neceſſity, he did not take 

the Reſolution of calling a new Parliament, 
till he was prevail'd on by his Favourite, | 
| Somerſet, who had form'd a Scheme for in- 
fluencing the Elections, and at the Head of 
feyeral other Undertakers, flatter d himſelf — 1 
and his Maſter, that he could get ſuch 
Members choſen®*, as ſhould comply ſolely - to 
the King's Defires. But this Project proved 
abortive. The Engliſh Freedom cannot be 


loſt, (ſays Wilſon; and may his Saying prove | 
true to all future Generations!) by a few | 


baſe and tame Spirits, that would un male 

themſelves and their Poſterity, to aggrandixe 

_ Oxz MAN. It happen'd to King James, 

as it happen'd to his Son. Diſgrace at Court 
| proved. a Recommendation in the Country; 

and the Faces, which appear'd in this new 


Parliament, made the Countenance of the 
Court to droop. | 


K 
*— 


* Wilſon. 5 | | 
- + | From 
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From this Time began that Conduct, on 
8 che Part of the Court, and on the Part of the 
Parliament, which continued to be held, 
with very fatal Uniformity, till it ended in a 
civil Mar. That the People had Reaſon to 
, Ie Jealous of the Deſig ns of the Court, hath 
| appear'd and will appear ſtill more flagrantly 
in the Sequel; but that the Court had, at 
this Time, nay even in the Month of May 
1040, when King Charles diſſolved the laſt 


5 Parliament he had it in his Power to diſſolve, 


any Reaſon to be jealous of the Parliament, 
or the People, we deny; and are able to u- 
ſtify our Denial by Fact and Authority; even 
the Authority of my Lord Clarendon. But 
the Father and the Son, and eſpecially the 
former, having no End in calling their Par- 
liaments but to get Money from their People, 
and to evade, rather than refuſe, the Re- 
dlreſs of Grievances; . the Art of the Court 
was conſtantly employ'd, under Pretence of 
the Urgency of Affairs, and in the Parlia- 
ment of 1614, without any Pretence at all, 
to get the Subſidies firſt diſpatch'd. The 
Commons, on the other Side, who knew for 
what they were call'd together, and who ex- 
pected that little Time would be allow'd 
them to enquire into Male- Adminiſtration 
and to repreſent Grievances, when they had 
once given the Money, inſiſted for the moſt 
Part (for there happen'd Occafions, in which 
they did not inſiſt) that the Confideration 
of Grievances ſhould precede, or at leaſt go 
S 2: „ 
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an equal Pace with that of the Supply. This 
Was the Rock, on which ſo many Parlio- 
ments ſplit. This alone occaſion'd the Diſſo- 
lution of that we are ſpeaking of, and made 
King James reſolve, though he could not 
ſupport his Reſolution to the End of his 
Reign, to govern by his Prerogative alone, 
and without the Aſſiſtance of his Parliament; 
that is, to avow abſolute Power. 


LETT Mt 


| 4 our laſt Diſcourſe, coneerning the Pre- 
tenſions ſet up, and the Attempts made 
by King James againſt the Freedom of the 
Engliſb Conſtitution, we carry'd theſe Re- 
marks down to the Year 1614. We choſe to 
| ſtop there, becauſe it ſeems to be the very 
diametrical Point of Oppoſition, or a Point 
very near to that, between the Government 


of this Prince, and the Government of Queen | 


Elizabeth, which we have ſo largely inſiſted 
upon. The Diſtruſt between Him and his 
People was now intirely form'd. His offenſive 
and their defenſive Pretenſions were now fully 
explain d. An Union of Affection between 
him and his People, which the latter ſtill 
deſired and had long courted, was now grown 
deſperate. An Union, unworthy of a free 
People, a factious Union between the Par- 
1 85 5 , liament 
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8 Pint and the Court, founded in the De- 


pendence and Submiſſion of the former, and 


ſo much affected by the latter, was after many 
Trials become evidently impracticable. The 
King, as he had managed Affairs, could ne- 


ver govern with Parliament, nor without it; 


and thoſe Powers, which are deſign'd to be 


mutual Helps, were turn'd to be mutu my Clogs 
on one another ; not by any Deviation on the 
Side of the People, or of their Repreſentatives, 
from the true Line of Government; but by 
a manifeſt and almoſt continual Deviation 
from it, on the Side of the Crown. 
Thus were thoſe great Diſorders in Go- 


vernment and that national Confuſion raiſed, 
Which in a few Years more deſtroy'd the 
whole Conſtitution. In ſhort, that melan- 
cholly Scene, which had been preparing ever 
| fince the Acceſſion of King James, was 
open'd about this Time, and Eee. open 


with few Variations, every one of which was 


for the worſe, till that Tragedy began, where 
in the nobleſt as well as the meaneſt Blood in 
the Nation was ſhed fo profuſely, and with 


the Beginning of which we propoſe to con- 


dclude theſe Remarks. 


We have charged the whole, * we 


think very juſtly, to the Account of King 


James; who attempted to govern England by 


foreign, not by Engliſh Maxims; nay, by ſuch 


as he was unable to govern his own Country. 


Sure we are, that no Part of it can be laid 


t the Conſtitution, or People of England. 


LE X The 
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The Conſtitution was the fame in his Time 
as in the Time of Queen Elizabeth; and the 
People claim'd, under him, no other Privi- - 
leges, nor Powers, than they had enjoy d 
under her. It was his Fault, not theirs, if 
by treading in the ſame Path, which had kept 
them united with Her, they were divided 
from him. Theſe are Points, on which we 
think it proper to inſiſt a little more in this 
Place, in order to caſt a greater Light on the 
Particulars, which follow, and to avoid any 
prolix Repetitions, when we come to wind 
up the whole. ad 

King James had opened the Parliament, 5 
which met in 1614, by asking Money for 

the Portion and other Expences of his Daugh- 
ter's Marriage to the Eleckor Palatine, and 
promiſed the Commons Leave and Leiſure to 
enquire into Grievances, when they had 
comply'd with this Demand; but Diftruſt, = 
the Bane of all Harmony, prevail'd amongſt 
them, as it is plain even from this conditional 
Promiſe that it prevail'd with him, and they 
reſolved to begin the Work of the Sefon by 
a Repreſentation of Grievances. | 
As principal Article in this Roll was the 
Growth of Popery, encouraged no doubt by 

ſeveral Paſſages' in the Conduct of King 
James, and particularly by two; his employ- 
ing not only ſu ſpected, but known Roman- 
Catholicks in Offices of the higheſt Truſt and 
Conſequence ; and his avow'd Deſign of 
Pune his Son to ſome Princeſs of that 
2 gp 
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Religion. Shall we ſay, in the Stile of King 
Fames, that it was Preſumption in the Com- 
 mons to meddle in ſuch deep Matters of State? 
Shall we not rather think it was Preſumption 
in the Prince to determine a Matter, of this 
Importance to the publick Welfare, to the 
reſent and to future Generations, without 
the Advice, nay againſt the Opinion of the 
great Council of the Nation? Shall we not 
rather applaud the Wiſdom and Foreſight, as 
well as the Virtue of thoſe Men, who diſ- 
cover'd the Fruit in the Seed; whoſe Minds 
 foreboded all the mice Conſequences 
of ſuch an Alliance, and who did their ut- 
moſt to prevent the true, original Cauſe of 
_ our greateſt Misfortunes? 
Under another Head of Grievances, com- 
plain'd of at this Time, were the Monopolies, 
and many illegal Exactions of Money from 
the People. The Parliament had the more 
Reaſon to loſe no Time, and to ſpare no En- 
deavours in putting a Stop to theſe Encroach- 
maents on Liberty, becauſe the longer they 
E| laſted, the more familiar they grew. The 
1 5 Court improved in the Practice of them. The 
People, who ſubmitted to them by Force, 
might have been brought to ſubmit to them 
by Cuſtom, and the King might become 
able in Time to ſupply his Wants w/thout the 
Aſſiſtance of Parliament; a Caſe almoſt as 
. deſperate as that of his being able to ſupply 
them when, in what Manner, and in what 


= n he thought fit, by. the 4 tance 
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of Parliament. We ſay almoſt as deſperate, 
on the Principles touch 41 in our laſt Letter; 
for, in the firſt Place, if King James could 
have ſupply'd his Wants without Parliaments, 
he would certainly have call'd none, and the 
Condition of this Nation had been worſe than 
that of Spain, of France, and of other Na- 
tions, whoſe Examples have been, abſurdly 
| enough, quoted to juſtify theſe arbitrary Me- 
thods of raiſing Money, and to induce Man- 
kind to ſubmit to them. In France, for In- 
ſtance, the People muſt ſuffer; but they may 
complain. Their Mouths are open; that is, 
their Parliaments may repreſent ; and even 
remonſtrate; nay, they have gone ſo far, as 
to refuſe with Succeſs to regiſter and give the 
neceſſary Forms of a Law to an Edict of tbe 
Prince, which they judged oppreſſive to the 
People. But if King James had prevail'd, | 
he would have govern'd without even theſe 
Shadows of a Parliament. The People muſt 
have ſuffer'd and could not have complain'd. 


Their ſole "one; the Mouth of  Parlia- 3 


ment, would have been ſtopp'd, and Redreſs 
of Grievances being no longer attainable by 
the Applications of their repreſentative Body, 
| which would have no longer exiſted, they 
muſt have ſumbitted tamely and ſilently, br: 
have ſought a Remedy in their collective 


Body, which can only act by Reſiſtance, and 
Force. This Situation would have been bad 


enough, God knows; yet not fo bad as the 
ether ; 3 . in e Want Flace, * the Par- 
| Hament - 
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: Jiament had been made dependent on the 
Crown, (no Matter by what kind of In- 


fluence ; whether by the Diſtribution of Ho- 


nours, the Tranſlation of Biſhops, the cor- 
rupting the Electors and the Elected, or the 


other Methods King James took) the Mouth 


of the People had not been ſtop'd indeed; 
but it had been form'd to ſpeak another 
Language than that of the Heart, The 


People muſt have ſuffer'd, and the Parlia- 


ment mult have rejoiced. If they had felt an 


increaſing Load of Debt, the Parliament muſt 


have teſtify d great Satis at the Dimi- | 
nution of it. If they had felt the Decay of 


Trade, and the Growth of national Poverty, 


the Parliament muſt have boaſted of the 
Wealth and flouriſhing State of the Kingdom. 
Tf they had ſeen the Intereſt and Honour 


of the Nation, as they ſaw it too often, neg- 


lected or ſacrificed. the Parliament muſt have 
euxulted in the Triumphs of both. In ſhort, 

ſuch a depending Parliament mult not only 
bave connived at the Grievances of their 
Country, but have ſanctify'd them too. 


They muſt not only have Ss the Rod, 


but have kiſs'd it too; not only the Rod of 


their Prince, but the Rod of ſome upſtart 


| Minifler, who ow'd his Elevation to Fa Diſ- 
Honour, and his Favour to his Shame. But 
as the Integrity of Parliament ſecured the 


Nation from any Danger of is Kind; fo 


the Neceſſities of the King were the great 


. againſt any" Do of the other. 
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Was the Parliament therefore to blame, Who 
oppoſed ftrenuouſly every Innovation let on 
bien this Security? I. 
A third Grievance, whicn the Parliament 
deſired to have redreſs d, was that incredible 
Waſte, which King James made of the Re- 
venus of the Crown, Theſe Revenues were, 
at that Time, ſo much more than ſufficient 
for all the ordinary Occaſions of the Govern= 
ment, that Queen Eli zabeth, who had fo 
many extraordinary Occafions of Expence, 
who paid ſo many old Debts, without con- 
tracting new, and -atchieved ſuch glorious 
Enterprizes abroad, as well as at Home, did 
not receive in Grants from her People above 
* four Millions in more than forty Years. 
If King James, who had no extraordinary 
Occaſions of Expence, who paid no Debts, - 
who atchieved no glorious Enterprizes any 
| where, had neither. ask'd Money, nor raiſed 
it without asking, the ſquandering his Re- 
venue had not probably come under Debate 
in Parliament; but, ſince he expected that 
the People ſhould provide for his Debts, and 
ſupply his Neceſſities, it was juſt chat the 


Repreſentatives of the People ſhould examine 8 


how they were contracted. 1 he immenſe _ 


© 


—__ 


* We do not want to is told Sa the Value of Money was 
very different at that Time from what it is now ; but though 
we admit of the higheit Celculations, this Sum will appear 
ſurprizingly ſmall for ſo many Years, when compared with the 
| F. ofuſion and Extravagance- -of ſome latter Reigns. | 


Y 


Eſtates, 


inferior Agents, but of principal Minifers, 
and even of thoſe, who were at the Head of 
the Treaſury, made ſuch an Examination the 
more neceſſary, and provoked and excited the 
more to it. The Houſe of Commons would 
have thought that they had betray'd their 


Truſt, if my had neglected ſo important a 


Part of it. By. the Proceedings, as well as 
Declarations of the Parliaments, in theſe 
Times, it is plain that they thought they had 
not an arbitrary, but only a conditional 
Power, over the Purſe of the Nation, though 
the Strings of it were in their Hands; that 
they were to tax the People in no greater 
Proportion than was ſtrictly neceſſary to ſup- 
port the Honour and Intereſt of the Nation, 


and the Dignity of the Crown; that they - 


could make no Judgment, concerning this 


Proportion, if they had not a full Commu- 
nication of the Nature of the Service, for 


— 


which extraordinary Aids were demanded; 
and if they did not examine, before they 


granted theſe Aids, how the ordinary Reve- + 


nues and any precedent, extraordinary Grants 

had been apply'd. Such Maxims as theſe will 
not be condemn'd, we preſume. They have 
been always profeſs d and frequently purſued, 


from the Time we ſpeak of down to the 
Age, in which we live. Since the Reign of 
King William the third, our Princes have in- 


deed ſtood on a different Foot. They have 
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Eſtates, which were made in theſe Days at 
Court, the known Corruption not only of 
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had à dr itinft Revenue aflign'd to them for 
their particular Uſe. The annual Expences 
and the Debts of the Nation have been ſepa- 


lately provided for by Parliament; and yet 


not only the Management and Application be - 
theſe annual Grants, but alſo the immenſe 


Property of the Creditors of the Publick have 
been left to the Crown, as the Management | 


and Application of thoſe Revenues were, which 
belong d properly to the Crown, and by Defi- 
ciencies, on which the Croun, not the Nation, 
was immediately affected. It is no Wonder 
therefore if our Parliaments have thought 
themſelves obliged, ſince this great Altera- 
tion, ſometimes by Committees, and ſome- 
times by extraordinary Commiſſions, to inſpect 
more narrowly-into Revenues, which are ſtill 
managed by the Officers of the Crown, though 
they make no longer any Part of the Eſtate 
of the Crown; and we perſuade ourſelves 
that no honeſt Man would be ſorry, if the 
VWiſdom of our preſent Repreſentatives ſhould 
think fit to make any Inquiſitions of the ſame 


Nature; but even before this Alteration, be- 


fore the Settlement of a civil Liſt, and when 
our Princes ſtood on the ſame Foot as King 
Janes the firſt, with Reſpect to their private 
and publick Revenue, the Maxims we ſpeak 
of were purſued on many Occaſions, and al- 
ways. with the univerſal Applauſe of the 
Penpl-. In the Reign of King Charles the 
fecond, for Inſtance, our Whig-patriots en- 
Geayour d not only t to * and puniſh 
| — 
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Frauds and Abuſes, by Enquiries into the 


Management of the publick Money, but to 
prevent them likewiſe, by appropriating what 
they gave to the Ules, for which it was given; 
and thus much we think may fufhce, to 
clear the Conduct of the Parliament of 1614 


from any Imputations on this Head. | 
Let us mention, in this Place, one Grie- 


vance more, which we have touch'd upon in 
another. A former Parliament -had taken 


ſome Notice of it, and his Parliament would 


probably have taken more, if the King had 


allow'd them Time. The Doctrines, which 
eſtabliſh'd the unbounded and ineffable Pre- 


rogative of the King; which reduced the Pri- 
vileges of Parliament to be no longer an an- 


tient and undoubted Right and Inheritance, 
but derived them from the Permiſſion and 
. Toleration of the Crown, and declared them 
liable to be retrenchd at the Will of the 
Prince; and which by neceſſary Conſequence 


changed at once the Nature of the Engliſh 


_ Conſtitution, from that of a free to that of 


an arbitrary Government; all theſe Doc- 


trines, we ſay, or the Principles, on which 


they were eſtabliſh'd, had been already pub- 


lickly and frequently aſſerted by King James. 


They were the Language of the Court; and 


a Party had been form'd in the Nation, who 
made Profeſſion of them. They were main- 
tain'd in Converſation. They were pleaded 
for in Print; and they became ſoon after- 


Wards 
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wards the Diſgrace and Prophanation of the 


Wie have ſometimes! compared, in our 
* houghts, theſe Uſurpations of King James | 


© over the Privileges of his People to thoſe of 


the Popes, which gave that Prince ſo much 
Offence, over the Rights of the Emperors, 


and indeed over the civil Rights of Mankind. 


Charlemagne had made theſe Prieſts Princes. 
They continued for about two hundred and 


fſixty Years, to ſubmit, in the main, to thoſe 


Rules, which the imperial Conſtitutions and 
eccleſiaſtical Cuſtoms had eſtabliſn'd; after 


which they ſtarted, at once, out of theſe % 


Bounds. They would be limited Pontiffs, no 


longer, but arbitrary high Priefts, like the 
Dairo of Japan, ſomething more than hu- 


man, and civil as well as eccleſiaſtical Tyrants, 


They ſcorn'd to go to Tyranny by Degrees, 

but carry'd their Uſurpations at one Leap to 
the utmoſt Pitch of Extravagance. Alexan- 
der the ſecond deny'd the Right of the Em- 
perors to chuſe, or to confirm the Election of 
'a Pope. His Succeſſor took the Inveſtitures 
from them. Henry the fourth aſſerted the 
imperial Rights, in Oppoſition to this Inva- 
ſion; but Gregory the ſeventh aſſerted, in Op- 

poſition to him, that Rome was the Capital 
of the World; that the Pope was indepen- 
dent of all Powers on Earth; that Kings and 

Emperors were liable to be depoſed by the 


Plenitude of his Authority. The Pope was 


1 wy _ on his Word; and there 
were 
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were more, who found their private Account 
in ſeeming to believe him. Factions were 


rated to maintain theſe Principles. They 
were conſecrated by the Church. They pre- 


vaild in thoſe Days. More than five Centu- 


ries were not ſufficient to aboliſh the Prac- 
tice, and more than fix have not been ſuffi- 
cient to extirpate the Principle. True it is, 


that theſe Popes had ſeveral Advantages, which 
King James had not; and, amongſt others, 


the Minority of Henry the fourth at the Time, 
when they began this monſtrous Ulurpation ; 


whereas when King James ſet up his Preten- 


ſions, and talk'd, and writ of Prerogative, 


in Terms as ridiculous and full; of as much 
Bombaſt as thoſe, which the Briefs and o- 
ther publick Acts of Hildebrand contain'd, 


the Commons of England were grown up to a 
full Maturity of Property and Power. Shall 
we condemn them for endeavouring to pre- 
ſerve the Principles of Liberty, that they 


might preſerve the Spirit of it, and by pre- 


ſerving the Syirit, deſerve and ſecure the 


Continuance of ſo great a Bleſſing? Should 
an Engliſh Parliament have fate quiet and 
filent, in humble Dependence on the Prince, 
a whilſt Slavery in Speculation, as well as Prac- 


tice, was making ſuch large Advances; whilſt 
the Laws of the Land, the Laws of Nature, 


and thoſe of God himſelf were perverted.to 
impoſe a Yoke of baſe and ſervile Prejudices 


on the Underſtandings and Conſciences of 


2 . We taink not. Sure we are that 
Our 


* 
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our Parliaments have been always watchful 
to cenſure and explode, in Time, ſuch Doc- 
trines as might, even b Induction and Con- 
ſequence, weaken the n of Liberty. _ 
The Inſtances of this Kind are ſo well known 
and ſome of them fo recent, that we need 
not quote them. But, in order to juſtify ſtill 
farther the Senſe and Conduct of our Fore- 
fathers, let us appeal even to the preſent Senſe 
of Mankind. We all know that there are 
mercenary and abandon d Wretebes amongſt 
us, who have dared to plead for a Dependence 
of the Parliament on the Crown; not for that 
| Dependence of the ſeveral Parts of the Go- 
vernment on one another, which our Conſti- 
tution hath form'd, and on the Preſervation 
of which the F reedom of our Government 
intirely reſts ; but for the moſt indirect, the 
moſt iniquitous, as well as dangerous Depen- 
dence imaginable; for a Dependence, to be 
created by Corruption, which muſt always 
produce Effects as infamous as its Cauſe. 
Corruption, we ſay, hath been defended, 
nay, recommended (for we will repeat the 
Aſſertion) as a neceſſary Expedient of Go- 
vernment. The Repreſentation of the Coun- 
try by the independent Gentlemen of the Coun- 


try hath been ſaucily and aukwardly ridiculed; f 


as if a Bill, to prevent all Perſons, who have 

neither aces nor Penſions, from fitting in 
Parliament was proper to be paſs'd, and thoſe 
ſalutary Laws, which are in Force for pre- 
veiſting Perſons, who have Places and Pen- . 


—_ 
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# ons, from ſitting there were as propet to be. 
repeal'd. Nay, theſe Incendiaries, who go 


about to deſtroy our Conſtitution, have not 
bluſh'd in the ſame Breath to admit that 
fanding Armies have been generally the In- 


ſtruments of over- turning free Governments, 


and to affirm that a  ftanding Army is neceſ- 
ſary to be kept up in ours; if you aſk them 
againſt whom, they anſwer you very frankly, 


againſt the People; if you aſk them -wby, 


5 they anſwer you with 555 ſame Frankneſcs, 


becauſe of the Levity and Inconſtancy of the 


. People. This, is the Evil; an Army is the 


Remedy. Our Army is not deſign'd, accord- 
ing to theſe Doctors of Slavery, againſt the 


Enemies of the Nation, but againſt the Na- 
tion. We are confident that the preſent 
Army is incapable of being employ'd to ſuch 


Purpoſes and abhors an Imputation, which 


might have been juſtly caſt on Cromwel's 


Army, but is very unjuſtly inſinuated againſt 
the preſent. | 
Now let tis ſuppoſe that the Tin was 


come, when the Parliament ſhould think fit 


to cenſure and put a Stop to the Influence of 


ſuch Writings as theſe; would any honeſt - 
Man, if he laid his Hand upon his Heart, 


diſapprove their Proceedings? On the con- 


trary, would not every Man, who wiſh'd 


that the Conſtitution of this Government 
might be preſerved, applaud ſuch Meaſures 
and bleſs the Repreſentatives of his Country 


tor their Zeal againſt the Betrayers of it? 


1ͤĩůð De . 
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Upon the whole Matter, we think it vet 
lain that the Alarm, which was taken at the 
Propagation of theſe infamous Doctrincs, in 

the Reign of King James the firſt, is abun- 
dantly juſtify'd not only by the Examples of 


other Parliaments, but by the general Senſe - 


of Mankind in all Apes. 

Whenever the Fundamentals of a free Go- 
vernment are attack'd, or any other Schemes, 
ruinous to the general Intereſt of a Nation, | 
are purſued; the beſt Service, that can be 
done to ſuch a Nation, and even to the 
Prince, is to commence an early and vigorous 
Oppoſition to them ; for the Event will al- 
ways ſhew, as we ſhall ſoon ſee in the pre- 
ſent Caſe, that thoſe, who form an Oppo- 
ſition, in this Manner, are the trueſt Friends 
to both, however they may be ſtigmatized 
at firſt with odious Names, which belong 
more properly to thoſe, who throw the Dirt 
at them. =—_ 

If the Oppo tion begin late, or be carry'd .Y 
-on more faintly, than the Exigency requires, 
the Evil will grow; nay it will grow the 
more by ſuch an Oppoſition, till it becomes 
at length too inveterate for the ordinary Me- 
thods of Cure; and whenever that happens; 

whenever Uſurpations on national Liberty are 
grown too ſtrong to be check'd by theſe or- 
dinary Methods, the People are reduced to 
this Alternative. They muſt either ſubmit 
to Slavery and Beggary, the worſt of all po- 
litical Evils; or they muſt endeavour to pre- 
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vent the impending Miſchief by open Force, 
and Keſiſtance. which is an Evil but one De- 
gree leſs eligible than the other. But when 
the Oppo/itzon is begun early and carry'd on 
_ vigorouſly, there is Time to obtain Redreſs 
of Grievances, and put a Stop to ſuch Uſur- 
pations by thoſe gentle and ſafe Methods, 
which their Conſtitution hath provided; Me- 
thods, which may and have often proved fa- 
tal to wicked Miniſters, but can never prove 


fatal to the Prince himſelf. He is never in 
Danger but when theſe Methods, which 


all arbitrary Courts diſlike, are too long de- 
lay'd. 


The moſt plauſible Objection to ſuch Pro- 


ccedings, and by which well-meaning Men 
are frequently made the Bubbles of thoſe, 


who have the worſt Deſigns, ariſes from a- 


falſe Notion of Moderation. True political 
Moderation conſiſts in not oppoſing the Mea- 
ſures of Government, except when great and 
Haational Intereſts are at Stake; and when 
that is the Caſe, in oppoſing them with ſuch 
a Degree of Warmth, as is adequate to the 


Nature of the Evil, to the Circumſtances of 
Danger attending it, and even td. thoſe of 
Opportunity. To oppoſe upon any other 
Foot; to oppoſe Things, which are not blame- 
- worthy, or which are of no material Conſe- 


. quence to the national Intereſt, with fuch 
Violence as may diſorder the Harmony of 


Government, is certainly Faction; but it is 


likewiſe Faction and Faction of the worſt 


'T: + * : Kind. 
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Kind, either not to oppoſe at all, or not to- 
oppoſe i in earneſt, when Points of the greateſt 


5 Importance to the Net are concern'd. | 
The Truth of all this Reaſoning will be | 


confirm'd by what remains to be faid of 


King Tames and King Charles the firſt. 
If there had not been an early and honeſt Op- 


Poſition, in Defence of national Liberty, a- 


gainſt King James, his Reign would have 
ſufficed to eſtabliſh him in the Seat of arbi- 


trary Power. If the Oppoſition had been 


more generally back d with the Weight of the - 


Nation in due Time; if the Court had not 
been able to divide Men againſt their general 

Intereſt, upon Principles of Prerogative and 
. Aber, King James muſt have comply'd in 
Time; the Conſtitution would have been re- 
ſettled on its right Foundation; his Family 


would have been preſerved ; all our national 


Calamities would have been prevented; and 


the Sins of the Court might have been ex- 


piated by the Puniſhment of one or two of 


the Mini/ters. But a Prerogative Party 


having been nurſed up from the Beginning, 
and gain'd Strength A the whole Courſe of 
King James Reign, the Strength of the Na- 


tion was divided, and the Conteſt continued | 


ſo long between the King and the People, 
that Reſentment and Paſſion and Prejudice 
and Fa#ion took Place on all Sides. The | 
. and gentle Methods of Cure, which our |} 

Conſtitution had provided, became impracti- 
cable. 16 * People —_ . Re- 
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medy in Ref, lance. A civil War follow'd. . 
The Engliſh Government was ſubvened, in- 


ſtead of being reform d. 
What hath been ſaid will ſerve to juſtify 


the Conduct of the Parliament, as well as the 
general Alarm, which the Nation had taken 
in 1614. Theſe were the Crimes, the bei- 
nous, unpardonable Crimes, for which King 


James diſſolved this Parliament, with ſo 
much Indignation, after they had ſate but a 


few Weeks, and had not Time given them 


to paſs even one Law. Theſe were the 
Crimes, for which he confined to the Tower 
and otber Priſons, and puniſh'd in other Ways, 
ſo many of the moſt active Members. Laſt- 


ly, theſe were the Crimes, which made him 


reſolve, what he had before attempted, to 


govern. without Parliament. The particu- 


lar Conſequences of theſe Meaſures will ap- 


pear in our next Letter, when we come to 
conſider his Conduct of our national Intereſts 


: abroad, againſt the Senſe of the Nation; in 


which Period of Time, the foreign Affairs 


are ſo intermix d with parliamentary and 


domeſlick Affairs, that we ſhall not divide 


them, but ſpeak of them together, having 
firſt very briefly made our Obſervations on bi; - 


2 * Parties. 
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LETTER XXII. 


N Letter XVIII. we hive ſpoken of the 

State of Parties at the Acceſſion of King 
James. We are now to make our Obſerva- 
tions on his Management of them. It is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould do this, in order to give 
a compleat and juſt Idea of his Government; 
and yet fo much hath been ſaid on the Subject 
by Writers of all Denominations, and even 
by ourſelves, that there remains but very little 
to be added, either for Curiolity, or Inſtruc- 
tion. | 

We bt W how he drew himſelf. 
into ſome Trouble, if not Danger, and ex- 
poſed himſelf to the Neceſſity of ſhedding 7 
fome Blood, in the very firſt Months of his 
Reign, by eſpouſing the Paſſions of a Party; 
by diſgracing and proſcribing Men, who had 
no Crime at that Time towards bim but 
their Attachment to the late Queen ; by avow- 
ing the Cauſe. of the Earl of Eſex, whoſe 
Deſigns had been, no doubt, as treaſonable, 
at leaſt, and as chimeticat too, as thoſe, into 
which be drove Grey, Cobham and Raleigh, 
or which were imputed to them. © - 

Several other Anecdotes, concerning Fac- : 
tions at Court and Parties in the Nation, 
might be collected and remark d upon. But 
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we ſhall paſs them over, and confine our- 
ſelves to obſerve, in a very few Inſtances, 


how he adapted his particular Management of 


Parties-to the general and main Deſign of 


his Policy; what Strength he acquired; 


what Strength he loſt by this Conduct; and 


what Conteſts he entail'd on Poſterity. 
There were no Parties, at this Time, in 


the Nation, but ſuch as were form'd on reli- 
gious Differences; and it had been a great 


Object of the Policy of Queen Elizabeth, to 
keep all Parties within thoſe Bounds, We 


know the Maxims, on which ſhe proceeded, 


by a Letter of Sir Francis W alfingham, writ 


.expreſly on this Subject. She thought that 


Conſciences were not to be forced, but won and 


reduced by Truth, Time, Inſtruction and Per- 
fuaſi n; and that Cauſes 0 of Conſcience bs 


their Nature, when they exceed their Bounds 


and grow Matter of Faction. By keeping 


to theſe Maxims, ſhe ſucceeded. The Pays 
ties in the Church made none in the State. 


They were obliged to live in due SubjeQion 


to Laws, wiſely made and moderately exer- 
Ciſed, They were never puniſh'd, whilſt 
they continued in this Subjection; much leſs, 


were they ' provoked, or encouraged to go 
cout of it. The Powers of the Curb were 
apply'd to the Support of the Eſtabliſbiment, 


not render'd ſubſervient to any factious De 
ſigns of the Court; and ecclefiaſtical Violence 
was reſtrain'd r confirming the Obſtinacy | 


of thoſe, who diſſented, by: Perſecution of 


T8 8 them, 
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them, or from increafing their Numbers, by 
Perſecution of others. 

Directly oppoſite to this Conduct Was s that 
of King James. In haſte to ſhew his Parts, 


he had a Conference between the Biſhops 


and the puritan Miniſters at Hampton Court, 
ina few Months after his Acceſſion; where 
he made himſelf a principal Party in the 


Diſpute. His Courtiers flatter d him, and 
Archbiſhop Whitgift, who died ſoon after- 


wards and probably doated then, declared 
himſelf verily perſuaded that the King 


ſpoke by the Spirit of God. But ſurely ſuch ; 


a Conference, however it might frighten and 
ſilence, could neither inſtruct nor perſuade; 


and the King was ſo far from truſting, like 
his Predeceſſor, to the Force of Truth and 


the. Aid of Time, that in this very Confe- 
rence he threaten'd to employ another kind 


of Force, if he did not meet with Compli- 


ance in a Time to be limited. The Biſhops 
were at firſt to admoniſh pater nally and to 
confer amicably ; ; but leſt they ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed by preaching, writing and living. Men 
into Conformity, (the ſole Means they ought 
to defire; or, if they defired others, the 


ſole Means they ought to be ſuffer'd to em- 2 


ploy) they were to have Recourſe to Compul- 


fron afterwards. The ſame Spirit reign'd in 
the firſt Speech, which this Prince made to 


his Parliament; for there he not only maſs'd 


together, imprudently as well as unjuſtly, all 


the Diſſen ters from the eſtabliſh'd Church N 
— under 
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under the general Denomination of Puritans 
and Nove liſts, but he declared them all 71- 
- Sufferable i in any well-govern'd Commonwealth ; 
ſo that he put them all out of his Protection, 
even though they confined themſelves with- 
in thoſe Bounds, to which Cauſes of Conſci- 
ence may reaſonably extend, and proſcribed 
them for their Opinions, not their Practices. 
On theſe Principles he proceeded, and 


| what we have ſaid here may ſuffice, upon 
this Head, for his whole Reign. The Con- 
ſequence of this Conduct was that “ 


Sects, who were not dangerous at firſt, be- 
came ſo at laſt. They became ſo, in ſome 
Degree, from the Moment the Declarations 
we have mention'd were made; for nothing 


is found more true in Nature e Experience 


than this; that they, who are oppreſo'd by 
Governments, will endeavour to change them; 
and that he, who makes himſelf terrible to 


Multitudes, will have Multitudes to fear. 
But this was not all. As he made theſe 


Sects his Enemies, ſo he gave them great 
Advantages of Popularity and Strength. The 
firſt of theſe Advantages, which we ſhall 
take Notice. of, aroſe from the great In- 
dulgence he ſhew'd to the Roman Catholicks, 


and the favourable Sentiments of that Reli- : 
gion, which he expreſs'd on all private, and 
many publick Occaſions. + We need not de- 


ſcend into the particular Inſtances; for though 


we give little Credit to Deageant's Memoirs 


n general, and none to what he fays of a 
. Letter, 


e 


40 in RE M AAKS 4 5 Og 
Letter, written by King James to the Pope, 5 


acknowledging him Vicar of Chrift and 


Head of the Church; yet is there a Multitude 
of other Proofs, too notorious and too well 
fupported to be deny'd. We think it plain, 
upon the whole Matter, that ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages in his Conduct, both before and af. 
ter his coming into England, were unworthy 
of a Proteſtant King at any Time, and were 


cegqually impolitick at this Time; when the 


Zeal of Papiſts to attack, and of Proteftants 
to defend the Reformation was at the higheſt 
Pitch; and when even the leaſt Condeſcen- 
ſion, on either Side, would have been thought 
little leſs than Apoſtacy. Fear for his Per- 
fon and little Notions of Policy were proba- 
y the Motives, which determin'd this Part 
= his Conduct; but whatever the Motives 
were, the Effect was certainly this. He 
made the Cauſe of the Court to pals amongſt 
many for the Cauſe of Popery; and it was 
not hard by Conſequence for the Puritans, 


who were oppreſs'd by the Court, to make 
their Cauſe paſs for that of the Reformation. 


We are far from thinking that this was pro- 
perly the Caſe on either Side; but the Ap- 
pearances were ſtrong enough to fix (uch 
Prejudices in the Minds of Men already pre- 
pared by Jealouſy and Suſpicion, This ad. 
vantage, ſo fooliſhly given, operated ſtrongly 
againſt the Court, both in this Reign and the 


next, In this, it was apply'd to no ill Pur-- | 


aa In the next, it was very wickedly 1 im- 
Proved; : 
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1 but they, who gave it firſt, and 
whocontinued to give it afterwards, are juſt! 

to be reputed the Accomplices of thoſe, who 
improved it ſo wickedly, how much ſoever 
they ſtood in Oppoſition to one another. 
A ſecond Advantage of Popularity and 
Strength, which King James gave to the 


85 Puritans, was this. He rank'd amongſt 


tgheir Party, nay he drove into that Party, 


as much as he was able by ſevere Uſage, all 

- thole, who ſtood up in Defence even of civil 
Liberty. The Averſion, which he expreſs/d 
to the Puritans, form'd a Kind of League 
between him and the warmeſt of the ca- 


bliſh'd Clergy ; and when theſe were once 


become a Court Party, we are not to won- 


der if others grew as warm as theſe, and if 
the greateſt Part of that Body of Men united 
in a Cauſe, which flatter'd their Paſſions, and 
_open'd the Road of referment to them. No 
King no Biſhop, was the Language of the 
Court. No Biſhop no King, was that of the 
Church. Had the Monarchy and the Hie- 
rarchy been attack'd, this united Zeal. in a 
common Cauſe would have been commend- . 
able and ſucceſsful too; for the Nation was 
not now, nor for a long time afterwards, ſo 
diſtemper d that any Faction could raiſe its 
Head with Effect againſt the juſt Prerogative 
of the Crown and the eſtabliſh'd Rights of 


the Church. But the Truth requires we 


ſhould fay, that this Union was form'd to 
end and invade, and to extend both be- 


N 
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—_  : Renis on the 
yond the Bounds preſcribed to them by the a 


Engliſh” Conſtitution, It was great Blindneſs | 


in the Clergy not to ſee that to enlarge the 


Bottom of the Court, they narrow'd their - 
_ own; that they fix'd a Center of Union, 
wherein all their divided Enemies would meet 


and unite with many, who were then Friends 


to the Church, but might come, as it hap- 


pen'd afterwards, from being againſt the 


: * to be againſt the Church itſelf. It was 


a great Misfortune to the Nation, that the 


Clergy did not ſee the Truths in Time; 
fſince if they had ſeen, them, they might 


have been happy jnſtruments of preventing 
that Miſchief, which. follow'd ſoon after the 
Time we ſpeak of, and that Diviſion of In- 
tereſts between the Crown and the People, 


which was created by King James, and hath 


proved ſo fatal to his Poſterity. But to 


return. By a contrary Conduct, by eſpou- 


ſing and ſanctifying the Principles and by 
promoting the Meaſures of King James, the Þ 
Clergy became Part of the Faction of the | - || 
Court, and ſhared very unjuſtly the Imputa- — F 


tion of favouring Popery, but very juſtly 


the Puritans. He varniſh'd their Cauſe with N 
Popularity, and he increaſed their Numbers. 
He made Puritans in his Time, as Janſeniſts 


that of advancing Tyranny. This was a ſe- 


cond Advantage, which King James gave to 


have been ſince made in France, and Faco- 


bites in Britain, by calling Men fo and by 


| testing ** as ſuch, T They muſt have 


been 
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been ſharp-ſighted, indeed, of whom my 
Lord Clarendon ſpeaks, and who could diſcern 
the Rebellion contriving from, if not before, 
' the Death of Queen Elizabeth; but they 
muſt be quite blind, who do not diſcern the 
Seeds of Rebellion ſowing in every Part of 
the Conduct of King James, and particularly 
in this, which we have now touch'd; the 
Management of Parties. | 
Theſe Evils were aggravated, and the Con- 
ſequences of them were precipitated by his 
conducting our national Intereſts abroad a- 
= gainſt the Senſe of the Nation. | 
PDiuring the firſt Period, into which we 
= divide this Reign (that is, to the Year 1614) 
King James meddled little and, to ſay the 
Truth, had little Occaſion to meddle in A 
reign Aﬀairs. The Tregty, which he made 
with Spain in 1604, tl been much cen- 
ſured, and Sir C. Cornwallis, in a Lettern 
to the Lord Cranburne, aſſerts that England =; 
newer loſt ſuch an Opportunity of winning 
Honour and Wealth unto it, as by relinguiſh- 
ing the War againſt an exhauſted Kingdom 
and a Prince held in little Veneration for /uf- 
* fering himſelf to be wholly govern'd by a Man 
generally hated. This Treaty, however, was 
* _ not probably ſo bad as it hath been repreſent- 
ed, and the Commerce open'd with Spain 
became a Source of inexhauſtible Riches to 
our Nation; but ſtill there was ſomething 
i prepoſterous and mean in the Conduct of 
King Jones abroad, even W hilſt he had fo. 


little 
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little to do there; and ſo ſafe a Part to act. 
He courted that very Power, the Power of ; 
Spain, whom Queen Elizabeth had broke; 
and who would have courted him, if he 
had known how to put ſo much as Dignity 
in his Proceedings. He-diſobliged the Dutch, 
whoſe Power had been raiſed by Queen Eli. 
zabeth, and who muſt have continued to de- 
pend on him, if he had known how to be 
either a Friend, or an Eneiny; and yet he 
bore moſt ignominiouſiy from this very People | 
the greateſt Injuries and Affronts imaginable. 
He had neither the Courage to chaſtiſe this 
infant State, nor the Senſe to protect it; 
Their Treaty with their old Maſters, the Spa- N 
niardi, began in the Vear 1607 ; was conti- 
nued in 1608; and ended in 1609, in 2 
Truce of re Years. During the whole 
Courſe of this long Negotiation, King James 
ſhew'd. his Partiality in Favour of the Spa- 
niards; and though he ſign'd, about this 
Time, two Treaties with the States as So- 
vereigns; yet he made no Scruple, upon ſome _ 
Occaſions, of declaring them Rebels. The 
Death of the Duke of Cleves, and the Diſ- 
putes about that . Succeſſion, . preſented to 
Henry the fourth an Opportunity he waited 
for; and he was ready, when Ravaillac 
ſtabb'd him, to attack the Houſe of Auſtria, 
whoſe Power in Germany began once more to 
give Umbrage, though Rodolphus the ſecond 
Was ſtill on the Imperial Throne. King 
"© left his TR with the Dutch, not- 
withſtanding 
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ſtanding the Truce. They were employ'd 
in this Quarrel; and we cannot think him 
to blame for taking no farther Part in the Ho- 
ſtilities. His Views were, and they ought. 
to have been, at this Time, and in this Re- 

7 ſpect, very different from thoſe of that hero- 


ical King of France. But in the new Scene 


of German Affairs, which open'd a few Years 
afterwards, and which continued, during the 

laſt Period of his Reign, (that is from the 
Vear 1614) nothing could be more ſcanda- 


lous than his taking no Part at all, except his 


taking the Part he did take. That he 
ſhould have made himſelf a Principal in 
that terrible War, which broke out in Ger- 
many in 1618, and which laſted thirty Years, 
we cannot perſuade ourſelves; neither do 


we believe that any Man, who does not take 
up his Opinions on Truſt, but examines this 


intricate and perplex'd Part of the Hiſtory of 
the laſt Century with Care, will be of ano- 
ther Mind; and yet King James muſt have 


made himſelf a Principal in this War, if he 


had engaged in it, as he was adviſed by ſome 
to engage, and as he hath been blamed 
by many for not engaging. The Cenſures, 


under which he has paſs d on this Occaſion, 


would have been juſter, if thoſe, who have 
made them, had diſtinguiſh'd derer between 


the Patri mony of his Children, by defending 
the Palatinate, and promoting their Gran- 
deur, by ſeconding their Ambition; hetween 


contributing to the Proteſtant Intereſt 
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abroad, 5 taking on his Shoulders a Load, 


which it was neither reaſonable nor poflible — 


that he ſhould bear; between that Conduct, 
which he ought to have held, as King of 
bis Il, and, and that, which he might have 
been en > hold, if his Dominions had 


Alain on the Continent. Our Writings will not 


15 paſs, we believe, for Apologies i in Favour of 


EKing James; and yet we ſhall explain this 


Point a little leſs to his Diſadvantage, per- 
haps, than it hath been uſually taken. 
. King James had followed the Advice 


of thoſe, who would have had , him enter 


into an immediate War to maintain the 
Elector Palatine on the Throne of Bohemta, 
be muſt have exhauſted and ruin'd this Na- 


tion to ſupport it. He muſt have furniſh'd 


| Subſidies to Bethlem Gaber and the Prince 
of Anspach; he muſt have fed the War 


in Hungary; fomented the Revolt in Au- | 


ria; paid the Army of the Princes of the 
Union ; oppoſed the Duke of Bavaria in Bo- 

hemia, and Spinola in the Palatinate. Let us 
conſider i in Oppoſition to whom, and in Con- 
cert with whom, he muſt have carry'd on 


this vaſt Undertaking. | On one Side, the © 


whole Popiſb Intereſt, in the Empire, was 
cloſely united, and the Cauſe of Perdinana 
was the common Cauſe of the Party. The 

Paopiſb Intereſt, out of the Empire, conſpired 
in the ſame Cauſe: The King of Poland 
aſſiſted the Emperor in Hungary. Troops 
from Easy and a great Army from the Ne- 


 therlands L 
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therlands acted for him in Germany. The 


Purſe of the Pope and that of the King of 


Spain were open to him. Even France; 


who ought in good Policy to have oppoſed 


the Houſe of Auſtria, was induced, by the 


Bigotry of her Court and, perhaps, by the 
private Intereſt of Leis to declare for the 


Emperor againſt the King of Bohemia. On 
the other Side, the Proteſtant Intereſt, in 


the Empire, was far from being cloſely united 
and farther ſtill from making the Cauſe of 
Frederick the common Cauſe of the Party. 


i Even the Princes of the Union had different 


Views; many of them lean'd to the Empe- 
ror; none of them could be entirely depend- 


ed upon; and the Elector of Saxony, the 


moſt powerful of the Proteſtant Princes of 
the Empire, was ſo far from uniting with 


the others, that he was firſt privately, and 


afterwards openly, but all along very ſteadily 
on the Side of Ferdinand. Out of the Em- 


pire, ſome Aſſiſtance might have been ex- 


pected from the King of Denmark and the 


Duteb: but even their Acceſſion muſt have 
been purchaſed; at leaſt, it muſt have been 
made uſeful, at the Expence of Britain. 


What other Allies could King Fames have 


hoped for; and who can ſee, without ſmi- 
ling, in that godly Prelate, Archbiſhop Ab- 


Hot's Letter to Sir Robert Naunton, the Name 
of the Duke of Bouillon, together with Tre- 
mouille, @ rich Prince in France, mention'd 


upon en an Occaſion? Short and im- 
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perfect as the Account we have given 185 
thoſe, who know the State of Europe at the 
Time we ſpeak of, know that it is true ; 
and if we were to look no farther than the 
| Repreſentations made by Juliana of Naſſau 
to her Sen, againſt his accepting the Crown 
of Bobemia, we ſhould diſcover in them, 
with the true and fatal Reaſons why King : 

ames did not aſſiſt Frederick at all, unan- 
en Reaſons why he ought not to have 
taken upon him the Bohemian Quarrel in the 

Manner he muſt have taken it, if he had 
taken it upon him at that Time. That 
King James ſhould have prepared for this 

Storm, which was long in gathering; that 
he dere labour'd to unite and to for- 
tify the Proteſtants of Germany, before it 
happen'd; and to comfort and ſuccour and 
protect them, after it happen'd ; that he had 

many fair Opportunities of doing this, with- 

| out engaging farther than the Intereſt of Bri- 

13 Zain allow'd; and that he neglected them 
3 all, we admit and are able to ſhew. He 
1 might have put himſelf on ſach a Foot in 
1 Europe, as to have mediated at leaſt (which 

vas the only Part he attempted to act) ſuc- 
ceſsfully for the Bohemians, and to have 
ſcreen'd his Son-in-Law from the Vengeance 
of the Emperor, and the Ambition of the 
Duke of Bavaria. But he put himſelf on 
ſuch a Foot, and he acquired ſuch a Charac- | 
ter, that he had no Credit among the Pro- | 

ke Hants, nor much Influence over his Son-in 
| ROW, 
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Lad, and that the Roman Catholic Party, 


fure of amuſing him, neglected and deſpiſed 


him. He migbt have declined taking . the 
Bohemian Quarrel upon him; and yet not 


have made his Court to the Emperor and the 
King of Spain, by diſavowing and condemn- 


ing Frederick, and even by ſuffering them 


not only to drive this Prince out of Bohemia; 


but to take the Palatinate from him and his 
Family, and give a Wound, almoſt mortal, 
to the whole Proteſtant Cauſe in Germany. 
Nay, he did worſe. By fooliſh Embaſſies and 
ridiculous Negotiations, he gave Time and 


furniſh'd Advantages, which could not have 


been had without his Aſſiſtance, to the Popi /b 
Party. By the ſame Means he check'd, he 
weaken'd, he diſcouraged, and more than 


once diſarmed the Proteſtant Party. In ſhort, 


not only the Principles of his Conduct were 


wrong, but the Meaſures. of it compoſed 
ſuch a Series of Blunders as we ſeldom find 


in Hiſtory ; becauſe it is hardly poſſible, in 


the Courſe of Nature, that ſuch Characters, 


in ſuch Situations, ſhould appear above once 


in a Century. 


It may be objected, perhaps, by ſome of 


the Writers, who adorn and inſtruct the pre- 
ſent Age, that King James was univerfally 
and juſtly condemn'd for not taking the Bohe- 
mian Quarrel upon him, as well as for not de- 


fending the Palatinate; and that he muſt have 
purſued, in the /aft Caſs, the ſame Meaſures 


a8 we e think bim JOE d for not purſuing in 
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the former. We ſhall not refute this Objer. 5 


tion by ſhewing, as it would be eaſy for us to 


do, in various Particulars, the prodigious Dif- | 
ference between the r Caſes; the inſupera- 
ble Difficulties he would have encounter'd in 
ane, and the many Facilities he would have 


had in the other. The Deduction would be 
too long and extenſive for the narrow Limits 


of theſe Eſſays. But we ſhall content our- 


ſelves with making two Obſervations, ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisſy any reaſonable Man, and which 
will ſhew, at the ſame Time, what different 
Notions af the Part this Nation ought to take 

in foreign Affairs, were entertain'd by our 


Forefathers, from thoſe, which we, their 


wiſer Offspring, have purſued. When King 


James took the Reſolution of calling the Par- 
hament, which fate in 1621, the Battle of 
Prague was loſt and Bohemia too with it, 


The * Aﬀettions of the People 
83 were raiſed, but it was for the 
Recovery of the Palatinate; and in this 
Point the Senſe of the Parliament went alon 


* Se: Rub Coll. 


with the Affections of the People. On the : 
other Point, the Senſe of the Parliament had 


not been expreſs d, there having been no Par- 
Lament held from the Year 16 14 till this 


Time. But what this Senſe would have been, 


may be eaſily collected, from the Advice given 
in the Petition and Remonſtrance of the Com- 


mons, at this Time. As zealous as they were 
to engage even in a War, for recovering the 
Palatinate, they \ were not A tranſ- 


| ache 
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ported by their Zeal, or enough byaſs d in fa- 
vour of any foreign Intereſt, to forget the 
true Intereſt of Britain. They adviſed the 
King to a War but they adviſed him not 
to reſt upon a War in thoſe Parts only, which © 
would conſume his Treaſure and diſcourage his 
| People. They adviſed hat the Bent of this 
War might be againſt that Prince, (the King 
of Spain) whoſe Armies and Treaſures had 
firſt diverted and fince maintain'd the War in 
the Palatinate. On which Side now. was 
the Senſe of the Nation; and how imperti- 
nent -are they, who have quoted he Senſe, 
to authorize our taking Part in every German 
| Quarrel, by paying Subſidies, maintaining 

Armies, and involving ourſelves in all the 
Affairs of the Continent? How monſtrous is 
the Abſurdity and Impudence of *hoſe, Who 

have aſſerted that the Caſe of the People of 


the Palati nate, invaded by a powerful Ene- 


my, who pretended to nothing leſs than the 
Conqueſt of them, is parallel to that of the 
People of Hanover, invaded by Nobody, and 
over whom no foreign Power pretends to any 
Dominion! The Parliament pointed out 

to King James a Meaſure effectual for ſup- 
porting the Proteſtant Intereſt abroad; but 


ſuch a Meaſure as this Nation might purſue 


by exerting her natural Strength. The 
| 9 of 9 8985 pre the 1 and 
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the Popiſb League; an Army of Spain Coir 


quer'd the Palatinate; and yet the Artifices 


of that Court deluded King James to ſuch a 
Degree, that he dream'd of recovering the 
Patrimony of his Children by the good Offices 
of the Spaniards, and was incapable of pur- 
ſuing, in earneſt, any other Meaſures, even at 
: the Time when Spinola Was {tripping them 
of this Patrimony and reducing them to ſeek 
their Bread in another Country. To this De- 
pendence on Spain he ſacrificed not on 


* _ them, but his own Honour, the Affection of 


his Subjects, the Proſperity of his Kingdoms, 
and the Sccurity of the Proteſtant Religion. 
It was this magick Charm, which the Par- 
lament endeavour'd in vain to diſſolve, by - 
preſſing him to a War with Spain, which 
his maritime Force could have carry'd on prin- 
_ Cipally; which would have ſtop'd that Source, 
from whence the Popi/h Party in Germany 
derived ſo many Supplies; and which would 
have render'd the Proteſtant Party, by Con- 
ſequence, a more equal Match for the E. 
peror. But this was not the ſole wiſe and 
_ honeſt View, which the Parliament propoſed 
by pointing out and infiſting on this Meaſure. 
There was another, which touched them more 
nearly, and which they had more at Heart. 
We ſhall mention it in our next Diſcourſe, 
and it will lead us from our Obſervations on 
this Reign to thoſe few on the next, with 
which we intend to cloſe, at leaſt for the 
te.. 


preſent, all our Remarks on the Hiſtory of 
„ - | 


LETTER un 


| NOTHER Object, bende recovering 


the Palatinate, which the Parliament 


had in View, when they preſs d King James 
to break with Spain, was preventing the Mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales to the Infanta. 

He had been banter'd and abuſed by the Spa- 
mards, when he treated a Marriage between 
his eldeſt Son, Prince Henry, and Anne of 


5 Auſtria; at yet no ſooner did the Duke of 


Lerma, in the Year 1616, make ſome Over- 


tures of marrying the Infanta Mary, ſecond. 


Daughter of Philip the third, to Prince 
Charles, but this Solomon of ours catch'd at 
the Bait, which was thrown out to him, and 
bung faſt on the Hook for ſeven Years to- 
gether, : 

The Scheme of farther Uns e in 


| Germany was already laid, by the Houſe of 


Auſtria; and the Character of Ferdinand, 
who was to ſucceed Matthias, and who did 
ſucceed him three Years afterwards, gave 
Hopes of puſhing theſe Uſurpations with Vi- 
gour and Advantage. The Part of Spain 

had been great in promoting theſe Deſigns. 

It 1 was eſſential to their Succeſs that it ſhould 
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- beſo likewiſe 3 in the Execution of them. No 


Oppoſition, of any Moment, was to be appre- 
hended from France, where the Principles of 


Deſpotiſm and of Bigot- Popery prevail'd more 
than ever, and who had concluded, in the 


Year 161 5, a double Marriage with Spain, 


The Truce of twelve Years, made with the 
Dutch in 1609, would enable the Spaniards 


to ſupport the Popiſo League from the low 


Countries, as in all Caſes they might do 


from Tealy; and if they could keep the King 
of Great Britain from diverting the Forces 


of Spain in the mean Time, there was Rea- 


ſon to hope that theſe united Powers might 


conquer both the Palatinates, as well as Bo- 
hemia, and break the Force of the Proteſtant 


League i in Germany, before the Expiration off 


the Truce and the Renewal of the War with 


the united Provinces of the low Countries 


ſhould create another Diverſion. This was 
a principal Part of the Plan laid by the Houſe 
of Auſtria and the other Roman Catholick 


Princes, for oppreſſing the Proteſtants and 


invading the Liberties of Germany. To the 
eternal Infamy of King Fames, it ſucceeded 


even beyond the Hop es of thoſe, who laid 


it. The Hints, which Digby gave him in 


the very Beginning oy is Negotiation, might _ 


have put him on his Guard, and a thouſand 
Things, which happen'd in the Courſe of! it, 


£ would have undeceived, provoked and deter- 


mined any other Man. His Preſumption, 


of 
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"of Policy prevented any Effects of theſe Kinds. 
We forbear entering into the Particulars of 


what he did for Spain; of what he ſuffer'd 


| Spain to do; and of all the Indignities, which 


he received from every Branch of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, during theſe Tranſactions. Moſt. 
of them have been obſerved, and are faffi- 


ciently known; and it would be an unneceſ- 


ſary Work to point out ſome. few Inſtances 
more, which have not been, perhaps; taken 


Notice of, or explain'd as much as they de- 
ſerved. We ſhall ſpare ourſelves and our 
Readers this difagreeable Recollection, and 


only obſerve in general the Plan, upon re 


King James appears to have acted; as we 


have obſerved what the Plan was 85 thoſe, 
who made ſo fatal an Uſe of his e 
His filly Pride could not be ſatisfy d, unleſs he 


match'd his Son with a D 'of Spain, 


or France. He had been diſappointed for- 


merly on that Side and lately on this. He 
was reſolved at any Rate not to be diſappoint- 


ed a third Time. The immenſe Sum, which 


had been promiſed for the Infanta's Portion, 
_ tempted him the more, becauſe for ſveral 


Years he would call no "Park aid to grant 


him Supplies, and he found it hard to raiſe 


them, even in ſmall Proportions, without a 
Parliament, He imagined vainly, that this 
Alliance with Spain would give him great 
Conſideration abroad; and wickedly, that it 
would afford him Means of raiſing and ex- 


tending his Pn at home. He faw the 
Miſchiefs, 
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Miſchiefs, which accrued to the Proteflant | 


Intereſt abroad, either as immediate, or as re. 
mote Effects of his Conduct; either in Con- 
ſequence of what he did, or in Conſequence 
of what he neglected; and we are willing 


to believe that he felt, in ſome Degree, 
thoſe, which fell on the Family, into which 
he had marry'd his Daughter, But the In- 


o 
- 


* 


tereſt of the Proteſtants in general touch'd 


him little. Abroad, as well as at home, he 


Friends among one another and to attach 
them to himſelf. In his Zeal for the ima- 


cChoſe rather by Condeſcenſions and Submiſ-— 
ſions to court his Enemies, than to unite his 


N 


ginary Rights of Princes, he could not for- 
give the Elector Palatine for taking Arms a- 
gainſt the Emperor; and whilſt he look'd 


on him as a Rebel, forgot that he was his 
Son. If he remember'd it at any Time and 
felt any Concern, the Sentiment vas ſurely 


very faint; ſince we find that the diſtant 


and uncertain Proſpect of making ſome to- 


lerable Compoſition for this unhappy Prince, 


by the Interceſſion of Spain, was always ſuf- 
ficient to calm his paternal Solicitude. He 
ſaw without doubt, at leaſt during the Life 
of Philip the third, who did not die till the 


Year 1621, that Spain was not much in ear- 


_ neſt to give him the Infanta; but he ſeem'd 


reſolved to overcome all Difficulties and to 


determine the Councils of Spain, and even of 


Rome, in his Favour, by Dint of Conceffions. 


The Truth is, he went fo far in his Con- 


ceſſions 
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ceſſions at laſt, that theſe Councils ſeem'd to 


be ee e Thoſe of Spain, at leaſt, 


were ſo moſt certainly in the Year 1023, 
even before the Voyage of the Prince into 
| Spain; and the Articles ſworn to both by, 
him, when he was there, and by his Father 
here, amounted to little leſs than a direct 


Eſtabliſhment of Popery. - That this Charge 
is juſt will, we think, appear evident, when 


it ſhall be remember” d without entering into 
more Particulars, that by theſe Articles the 


King and Prince of Wales engaged for the 


Suſpenſion, and even Abrogation of all Laws 


made againſt Roman Catholicks ; that they 


engaged never to conſent to the making any 
new Laws of the ſame Kind; and that, as 
the Children to be born of this Marriage were 
to be educated by their Mother, till ten Years 
of Age, in- Compliance with the King of- 
Spain's Demands; ſo the Prince was pre- 
vail'd on to promiſe that he would lengthen 


this Term till Sele Years, according to the 
Deſire of the Pope. 


Thus was King James amuſed till the Be- 


ginning of the Year 1623, when the upper 
-Palatinate and the Dignity of Ele&or were 
taken from Frederick nod conferr'd on the 


Duke of Bavaria, by the Diet of Ratisbon; 


or, to ſpeak more properly, by the Preroga- 
tive of Ferdinand, who acted in the Diet as 


dogmatically and as abſalutely as King James 
endeavour'd to act in his Parliaments. When 
this Point was gain'd by amuſing King James, 


and 
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and the Proteſtant Intereſt was broken in 
Germany; the next Point was to be carry'd 
by concluding with him and making the 
| Matc5 on ſuch Terms- as might ſecure an 

immediate Toleration and open | the Proſpect 5 
of a future Eſtabliſhment of Popery in this 
Kingdom. The Parliament of 1621 be- 
beld Part of this Scene and apprehended, up- 
on very juſt Grounds, the Sequel. They ſaw 


whilſt it was in Suſpence, and they dreaded 
| thoſe, which would follow the Concluſion 


Palatinate. This they endeavour'd with all 


bad call'd a Parliament purely to get Money 


thers had done, and even with greater Diſ- 


Nation, and of his attacking more openly 
than ever the Privileges of Parliament. The 
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the fatal Conſequences of the Negotiation, 


of it. To ſtop the fr/# and to prevent the. 
laſt, there was but one Expedient the forcing 
King James into a War, for recovering the 


their Might; but he meant nothing leſs, and 


from his People, on Pretence of a War he 
was reſolved not to make. Some Money he 
got by this Trick; but when he had ſquan- 
der'd it away in trifling Negotiations and a 
ridiculous Shew of War, he could get no 
more; ſo that this Parliament ended as o- 


fitisfaction between the King and the People, 
both on Account of his conducting foreign 
Affairs againſt the Intereſt and Senſe of the 


Parliament remonſtrated, petition'd, pro- 
teſted. The King diflolved the Parliament 
in a Rage; impriſon d ſeveral Members of 
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* the Houſe of Commons, and even ſome of the 


Houſe of Lords. He reſumed his Project of 


governing ver Parliaments, ſince he 
could not govern as ill as he had a Mind to 


govern with them. But this Project was not 
pu. ſued above two Years ; for what his Par- 


® Hament could not obtain from him, an an- 
* worthy Favourite did obtain. Motiyes of 


private Intereſt, and perhaps of a worſe Na- 


ture, made that great Turn in Affairs, which 
ſo many Motives of a publick Nature and of 
national Intereſt had never been able to make. 
In ſhort, a Cabal at Court prevail'd on this 
Prince to alter his Conduct in thoſe very 
Points, in which the Parliament, ſeconded 


by the Clamours of the whole Nation, had 


been never able to prevail. We ſhall not 
attempt to gueſs, as many have done, at the 
ſecret Reaſons, which determined Bucking- 
ham, nor at thoſe, by which he determined 
the Prince of Wales to undertake the roman- 
tick and, in every Light, ridiculous Journey 


into Spain, to carry the Treaty of Marriage 


to a Concluſion; then to break it off again 
in ſo abrupt and ungracious a Manner; and 


to become ſo earneſt for engaging in a War 


with Spain. Whatever theſe Reaſons were, 


the Reaſon given for breaking the Match was 


not the true one. The Reſtitution of the 
Palatinate had been very cooly preſsd, not 
to ſay neglected, even whilit the Prince was 


at- Madrid; and yet after. he came from 


thence, the King of Spain had ſign'd an Ac, 
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by which he engaged for this Reſtitution ; 
ſo that on the Principles, on which this 
Negotiation had been conducted, there 
ſeem'd to be no Reaſon for br king it off 
given by Spain at the Time, when-it was 
broken. But the Parliament, which King 
James call'd upon this Occaſion, proceeded, 


like the lat, on other Principles than the 
Court had done, and was therefore, very con- 


ſiſtently with theſe Principles, ready to ſeize 


the Opportunity offer'd, by adviſing the King 
to break the Match, and enter into a War | 
for recovering the Palatinate, and by giving 


him very large Supplies fe this Purpoſe, 1 
We cannot, upon this Occaſion, ſubſci ibe to 
the Cenfure paſs'd by my. Lad Clarendon; 


how much ſoever we eſteem his Hz/tory, and 
honour the Memory of that noble Hi iftorian ; 


for, in the firſt Place; the Supplies, given by | 
this laſt Parliament of King James, were | 


not only very large, as we have juſt now faid, : 


but they were ſuch as the King was con- 


tented with, and thank'd the Parliament for, 


in his Anſwer to the Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons. Secondly, we.cannot agree that it 


was the "ax ie properly ſpeaking, who 
prevail'd on the King, and engaged him in 


the War. The Parliament adviſed him to 
it, indeed; but nothing can be more manifeſt 


than this, even my Lord Clarendon's own 
Account, that the Meaſure was reſolved on 
before, and that it was the Meaſure of the | 
Prince and of e which the King, 

however 


however unwillingly, adopted. The Parlia- 
ment in Truth did no more than adviſe him 


Y | Paſſages, will eaſily concur with us that if 


this had not been the Caſe, it would not have 
been in the Power of the Parkement to break | 


the Match; much leſs to engage the King in 

the War. Thirdly, if ſubſequent Parliaments 
did not ſupport thoſe great Mountains of Pro- 
miſes, as they are call'd, which this Palia- 


ment raiſed, we ſhall venture to affirm that 


it was the Fault of the Court, not of the Par- 
laments. 


This 14 Article nN to be ſet 1 in a 


very clear Light, becauſe it opens to us a 
Source of Cauſes, from whence a great Part 


of the Miſchiefs, which follow'd in the net 


Reign, aroſe; or by which, at leaſt, they 
were aggravated and precipitated. Firſt, 
therefore, we obſerve that the Meaſures of 
the Court were ſo fooliſhly taken for puſhing 
the War, that if Parliaments had given by 
Millions, and given with as little Stint in thoſe 


Days, as they have given ſince, their Grants 


muſt have been ineffectual to any good Pur- 


poſe. Juſt before the Death of King James, 


an Army had been raiſed for the Palatinate 
Mar, under the Command of the famous 
Mansfeldf. The French firſt and the Dutch 
afterwards refuſed Paſſage to theſe Troops, or 
even to ſuffer them to land. The Cry of the 
Court was loud againſt the Perfidy of France, 


as 
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to break a Treaty, which he had already bro- 
ken; and thoſe, who reflect on precedent 
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as it had been againſt the  Emperot and Spain 
in their Turns. This will be always the Caſe, 
when /illy Miniſters bungle themſelves into 
Difficulties, of which others make their Profit; 

or when they knaviſhly engage a national | 

Quarrel for ſome private, indirect Intereſt, and 

inflame the People to reſent imaginary Inju- 

ries. But the Truth is, that King James had 

Nobody to blame but himſelf, when he 

took general and ambiguous Anſwers for ſuf- 

ficient Engagements, and did not ſee that 


France would refuſe Paſſage to theſe Troops 
for the ſame Reaſons as made her decline en- 


tering, at that Time, into a League againſt . 


the Houſe of Auſtria. 
Another Blunder committed, about the 
ſame Time, by this wiſe King, and that wiſe 
Miniſter, his Scholar. Buckingham, muſt be 
mention d. He was to take Poſſeſſion of 
Frankendal, which had been depoſited in the 
Hands of the Infanta Iſabella. The Infanta 
agreed to yield the Place to him, and to give 
Paſſage to his Troops, who were to compoſe 
the Garriſon, according to her Engagements; 
but refuſed to anſwer for their Paſſage over 
the Lands of the Empire, to which ſhe was 
not engaged. Then and not till then, he 
made this Diſcovery in Geography, that his 


Troops muſt march over the Lands of the 


Empire to get from the low Countries into 
the Palati nate. Such Blunders as theſe were 
ſufficient to diſguſt the Parhaments of that 
X Age, and to make — backward 1 in ſupply- 


ng 
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| ing a War thus managed. Much more Rea- 


fon had they to be ſo, when they ſaw the : 


ame Managers and the lame Mans gement 


continue in the next Reign. This Diiguſt at 
the Management of the Mar, however, would 
not have produced ſo many fatal Conſequen- 


ces, if it had ſtood alone. But we obſerve, 


in the ſecond Place, that the Parliamen's, 
which met after the Acceſſion ot Kiug Charles, 


became incenſed, as they diſcove: 1 more 
and more that the Account given by the 
Duke of Buckingham, in the hien of King 


James, and on which the Reſolutions of that 


Parliament had been taken, was falſe in al- 


molt every Point. A Syſtem of Lies dreſs'd 


uß to deceive the Nation, and impoſed on the 
Parliament, could net remain undiſco- 


ver'd, nor eſcape the Reſentment and Indig- 
nation it deſerved, when diſcover'd. Beſides, 
that Parliament xi the Nation too, when 
they expreſs'd ſo much Joy at the Breach 
with Spain, flatter'd themſelves that, by 
preventing the Marriage with the Infanta, 


they had prevented all the Dangers, which 
they apprehended from that Marriage; 
_ . Whereas it appear'd ſoon after wards that they 
| ſtood expoſed to the very fame Dangers by 
the Marriage concluded with France; nay. 
do greater; fince the Education of the Chi b 
dren by the Mother, that is in Popery, had 


been confined to ten Years by the former 
Treaty, and was extended to thirteen. by the 


Hatter. In ſhort, it cannot be deny'd, and 
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my Lord Clarendon owns, that as the Inſo- 


lence of Buckingham cauſed the War with 


Spain, ſo his Luſt and his Vanity alone threw 


the Nation into another with France. Spain 


was courted firſt without Reaſon, and aff: ont- 
ed afterwards without Provocation. Ships 


were lent to the King of France againſt his 
Proteſtant Subjects; and the Perſecution of 


his Proteſtant Subje&s was made the Pretence 
of + Rupture with him. Thus was the Na- 
tion led from one extravagant Project to an- 


other, at an immenſe Charge, with great Di- 


minution of Honour and infinite Loſs to 


Trade, by the Ignorance, private Intereſt, 


and Paſſion of oe Man. The Conduct there- 
fore of the Parliament, who attack'd this 


Man, was perfectly conſiſtent with the Con- 


duct of that Parliament, who had fo much 


applauded him; and one cannot obſerve 


without Aſtoniſhment the Slip made by the 


noble Hiſtorian we have juſt quoted, when 
he affirms that the /ame Men, who had ap- 
lauded him, attack'd him, without imput- 


ing the 2 Crime to him, that was not as 
much known when they applauded him, as 
when they attack'd him. Now it is plain 
that many of the Crimes imputed to him, 
in the Reign of King Charles, when he was 
attack'd, could not be known, and that many 
others had not been even committed i in the 


Reign of King James, when he was, upon 
one angle. Occaſion, ee 
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To the Diſguſts, taken at the Management 
of foreign Affairs, muſt be added thoſe, 
which were daily given by the Court in the 
Management of domeſiick Affairs. Real, not 
imaginary, Grievances aroſe and were conti- 
nued in every Part of the Adminiſtration. 
Some of theſe King Charles, like his Father, 
Vas obſtinately bent to maintain, and his 
| Right of impoſing them was aſſerted. Others 
were diſguiſed and excuſed rather than de- 
fended; but in redreſſing even theſe, he 
ſhew'd ſuch a Reluctance that he comply d 
without obliging, and increaſed he Diſguſt 
of his People, even whilſt he granted their 
Requeſts. We have faid, in a former Diſ- 
courſe, that King Charles came a Partyman 
to the Throne, and that he continued an In- 
wvaſion on the People's Rights, whilſt he 1ma- 
gined himſelf only concern 4 in the Defence of 
his own. In advancing this Propoſition, we 
were far from meaning a Compliment at the 
Expence of Truth. We avow it is an Opi- 
nion we have form'd on reading the Rela- 
tions publiſh'd on all Sides, and to which, it 
| ſeems to us, that all the authentic Anecdotes: 
of thoſe Times may be reconciled. Tig 
Prince had ſuck'd in with his Milk thoſe ab- 
ſurd Principles of Government, which his 
Father was ſo induſtrious and, unhappily for 
King and People, fo ſucceſsful in propagating. 
He found them eſpouſed, as true Principles 
both of Religion and Policy, by a whole 
Party in the Nation, whom he eſteem'd 
. Friends 
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Friends to the Conſtitution in Church and 
State. He found them oppoſed by a Party, 
whom he look'd on ind ſcriminate' y is Fne- 
mies to the Church and to Monarchy. Can 
we wonder that he grew zcalous in a Cauſe, 

which he underſtood to concern him 10 
nearly, and in which he ſaw ſo many Men, 

who had not the ſame Intereſt, and might 
therefore be ſuppoſed to act on a Principle 
of Conſcience, <qually zealous? Let any one, 
who bath been deeply and long engaged in 
the Conteſts of Party, alk himſelf, on cool 
Reflection, whether Prejudices, concerning 
Men and Things, have not. grown up and 
ſtrengthen'd with him, and obtain'd an un- 
controulable Infiuence over his Conduct. We 
dare appeal -to the inward Sentiments of 
every ſuch Perſon. With this habitual Biaſs up- 
on him King Charles came to the Throne; 
and, to comp leat the Misfortune, be had 
given all his Confidence to a mad Man. An 
54% Miniſter might have ſhewn him how 
wrong his Meaſures were; a % one how ill- 
timed. Buckingham was incapable of either. 
The Violence and Haughtineſs of his Temper 
confirm'd his Ma/ter in the Purſuit of.theſe _ 
Meaſures; and the Character of the firſt Mi- 
nifter became that of the Adminiſtration. 
Other Circumſtances, which often happen, 
happen'd likewiſe in this Caſe. The Minifler 
was univerſally | hated; the King was not. 
To ſupport the e it Was neccſſary 
that the Prereggtive ou be ſtrain'd, and 
violent 
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violent and unpopular Means ſhould be em- 
ploy'd. To ſupport the Government, nothing 


of this Sort was neceſſary. Nay, the ver y 


contrary Meaſures were neceſſary to reconcile 


the King to his People, and to ſtop in Time 


that Alienation. of their Minds from him, 
which began even then to appear. In this 
Difference of Intereſts; thoſe of the C9207 


were ſacrificed to. thoſe of the Miniſter. 


King (Charles, who had encouraged Parlia- 


men ary Proſecutions, in his Father's Reign, 


would not ſuffer them in his own. He diſ- 
ſolved his Parliaments and bioke almoſt all 


the few Ties of Union, which remain'd be- 
tween himself and the Nation, that he 
might fcreen ſome of the mo/t unworthy Men, 


wha ever deſſerved a Prince, or diſhonour'd 


a Court, Before the Death of 5 
bam, \irreparable Miſchief was done. The 
- Diflemper of the Nation was ſo univerſal, ac- 


cording. to my Lord Clarendon, that all wiſe 


Men hd upon it as the Prediffidh of the 

Dieſtruction and Diſſolution, that would fol- 
loo. This Prediction was ſoon verify'd. The 
King executed what he had often threaten'd. 


Parliaments were laid aſide. The very Men- 
tion of them was forbid; and he continued 
to govern without any for 7/weſve Years. 


During this Interval, the Diſtemper lurk'd 
indeed; but it grew more malignant; and if 


a national Serenity appear d about the Time, 


when the King went into Scotland, it ap- 


pear d 228 when the Poiſon work d mot ef- 
- 3 . ren 
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_ fectually and began to ſeize the Heart. Jea- 
loufics about Religion and Liberty Were now 
at their Height. "The former, as far as they 
affected the King and his Proteſtant Mini- 
lers, were ill- founded; but for that very 
Reaſon, it would laws been caſy to cure 
them; Land if they had been cured in Time, 
as we think, on my Lord Clarendor's Aus * 
thority, that nothing could have led the Scots 
Nation into Rebellion, ſo are we perſuaded 
that a great Motive and Spur to the Rebellion 
in England would have been taken away. 
The /atter were certainly but too well found-. 
ed. The King had, in a Manner, renounced 
the Con/iitution ; and inſtead of governing 
with the Aſſiſtance and Concurrence of a 
Parliament, he govern'd by zlegal As of 
Power, which the Council, the Sbar- Chani Der - 


and the High Commiſſion exeiciſed. There 


was ſomething ſtill more dangerous to Li- 


Berty in Practice. Not only the Government 


was carry d on ait Law, or againſt Law, 
but the Judges were become the Inſtruments 
of arbitrary Power, and that Law, which 
ſhould haye been the Protection of Proper „ 
was render'd, by their corrupt Interpretations 
of it, ſo great a Grievance that the Founda- 
tions of Right were, to the Apprebenſion and 
Underſtanding of wiſe Men, ſays my Lord 
re ndon, never more in Danger to be de- 
roy'd. 
Whilt z hings * wete in this Sitnation bay, 
| King er ligated up another Fire in Scot- 
land, 
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land, = reſuming the Project of modelling 
that Church, which King James had begun. 
Archbiſhop Laud, who had neither Temper 
nor Knowledge of the World enough to be 
intruſted with the Government of a private 
College, conducted this Enterprize and preci- 
pitated the publick Ruin. The Puritans of 
England ſoon united in a common Cauſe 
with the Puritans of Scotland; and the Army, 
which the latter had raiſed, march'd into 
England. Many of thoſe, who had appear'd 
againſt the: Court, and even ſome of thoſe, 
who were on the Side of the Court, favour'd, _ 
in different Manners, the Scots, and hoped to 
apply this Force and to improve this Incident 


ſeo as to reſtrain the Prerogative within 


known, perhaps narrower Bounds, and to 

ſtrengthen the Barriers of publick Liberty. 

That this might have been brought about and 
that the civil War, which follow'd, might _ 
have been prevented, appear'd very manifeſtly 
in the Temper and Proceeding of the Parlia- 
ment, which met in April 1640, when all 


; ap had honn done, which could be done, to de- 


{troy the Conſtitution; for if the King had. 
been able to continue to govern without Par- 
liaments, the Conſtitution had been deſtroy'd ; 
and when calling a Parliament was viſibly 1 
the Effect of Neceſſity and Fear, not Choice, 
the Parliament, which was call'd, ſhew'd 
wonderful. Order and Sobriety in their whole 
Behaviour. If ſome Paſſion had appear'd in 
their Debates, it might have been well excuſed : 
| 5 „ in 
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in an Houſe of Commons aſſembled at ſuch 4 
Time ; and yet. ſcarce an angry Word was 
thrown out. The few, that -eſcaped from 
ſome, were either filently diſliked, or openly 
diſapproved. The King, even in this Criſis 


ot Affairs, preſerved the ſame Carriage be - - 


had formerly uſed towards them, and ewe 5 
too plainly that he regarded them only as 
Tax layers. Ina Word, about a Month af. | 
ter their Meeting, he diffolved them, and as 
ſoon as he had diſſolved them, he tepented, 
but he repented too late, of his Raſhneſs: 
Well might he repent; for the Veſſel was 
now full, and this laſt Drop made the Waters 
of Bitterneſs overflow. "i we. draw the 
Curtain, and put an End to our Remar hs, by 
obſerving. firſt, that if the Spirit of” Liberty | 
had oncerelax'd in the Space of almoſt forty : 
| Years, Liberty muſt have been ſwallow'd up 
by Prerogative; ſecondly, that after theſe Jong 
. Conteſts between the King and the Pe ple, 
and when the latter had received the utmoſt | 
Provocations, the Spirit of Liberty was not 
tranſported into any Exceſs; determined to 
defend the People, but unwilling to offend the 
King. The Kin (and he alone could have 
done it) forced the Affairs of the Nation, as 
he had put his own long -before, into the 
Hands of a Faction. The true F riends of 
the Conſtitution were divided and, divided, 
were too weak to prevail on either Side. The . 
Spirit of Faction, not the Spirit of Liberty, 
is anſwerable for all, which follow'd; and 


9 - who 
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whois anſwerable for reducing the Conteſt, | 
on both Sides, to be the Conteſt of Faction 


may, we think, be ſufficiently collected from . ; 
what hath been ſaid in. theſe Diſcourſes. — i 
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= 58 R, 
= G1 N CE you b have! gone through the Taſk, 
= JD which-you undertook at my ; Deſire, and 
= have carry 'd your Remarks on the Hiſtory of 
=® England, as far as you judge them neceſſary 
art this Time, I think myſelf obliged to retun 
you Thanks for your Trouble, and to ſay 
tomething to you, concerning the Clamour 
_ raiſed and the Conduct held, upon this Oc- 
caſion, by thoſe, who, not content with the 
” Merit of being your Adverſ tries, have de- 
* Cclared themſelves ſuch at laſt to the very 
Z Being of the Britiſb Constitution and to the 
Principles, on which the preſent. Eſtabliſp- 
ment is built, and on which alone it can ſtand 
ſecure. „ 
Before I left the Town, nay as [Ep asmy 
firſt Letter to you appear d, the whole Poſſe 
of miniſterial Scribblers was ſammon'd. Their 
Numbers were augmented; perhaps their Pen- 
lions. Their Strength, indeed, continued 


much 
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much the ſame; but their F ury rede ed. | 
At my Return © London, I am informs and 
theſe weekly Swarms have continued to | 


about ever ſince; that the Taj Ts ben | 


diſperſed. by every Flap of your Pen ; oy 


that like frue Inſes, they have fill 
ther'd again and renew'd their Din. . 


that Jam inform'd of this; becauſe, among 
other Circumſtances, which compoſe the F. ve 


and Quiet of a Country Lite, we are fare of 


not being infeſted there by theſe mighty 
Swarms of little Creatures. As their Lives 
are ſhort, the Extent, in which they ramble, 
is narrow, and few of them take their F light 


beyond the Bills of Mortality. 


The Manner, in which theſe W iter. "ERR 


| ſuppor ied the Diſpute between yo and them, 2 


and the Explanaticns, to which they "Kt 


been puſh' d, confirm all the Suſpicions, which 
it was 1 to entertain, when ſo great an 


Alarm was taken at the = direct Avowal 
of an Attempt to revive the Spirit of Liberty, 
and to recall to the Minds of Men the true 


Notions of the Britiſb Conflitution. They 
were ſo earneſt to diſcourage the Proſecution 
of ſuch a Deſign; they were ſo eager to find 


Fault, where ſo little Fault was to be found, 
that they catch'd at every Word, in which 
they imagined the leaſt Slip had been made, 


though the Subject would not have been af _ 
| fected, nor the Merits of the Cauſe have been 
_ alter'd,- if theſe. Slips had been real, and had 


pro- 
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pr -occeded from my Ignorance, as the Objec- 
tions proceeded from theirs. 

I ſhould not ſo much as mention this, if 


it was not neceſſary to ſhew that. your real 
Crime, as well as mine, towards the Perſons, 


who encourage and direct theſe Authors, is 
our ſtarting the Subject, not our Manner of 
treating it. Their Anger appear'd, the Cla- 


mour of their Party was railed, and all the 


Powers of Scurrility and Calymny were call'd 


forth to their Aid, before any of thoſe Pre- 


tences were found out, which they afterwards 


ſo meanly and fo immorally employ'd againſt 
us. To prove this beyond the Contradiction 


of any Man of Senſe and Candour, it will be 
only neceſſary to appeal to the whole Scope 
of my fir/t Letters to you, which raiſed the 


Storm; for what do hoſe Letters contain be- 


ſides general and inoffenſive Reflections on 


the Nature of Liberty and of Faction, and on 
the Neceſſity of keeping the Spirit of Li- 


_ berty alive and active, even in Times of ap- 


paren Security? Your Writings were juſti- 


| 9 fy'd, indeed, in Zhe/e Lertert; but ſo they 


had been in others, and on many. precedent 


Occaſions. The Charge of Facobitiſin was 


refuted, indeed, with the Contempt it de- 
| ſerved, and faftious Deſi us of another Kind, 


were pointed out; but fafious Deſigns had 


been imputed to the Jame Perſons before and 


upon the ſame Grounds.. It remains then that 
this new Alarm was taken, as I juſt now ſaid, 


at the _ mA of thoſe 1 and if 
: that 


ſure I am that you are more than juſtify'd for 
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that was ſufficient to give ſuch an Alarm, 


all you writ before this Dispute begun, and 
for all you have publiſh d in «the Courſe 
of it. | 
The ol4 Gentleman, whe defended you in 
the former Letters, thought you deſerved the 
Acknowledgments of every honeſt Man for 
attempting to revive 2515 Spir it, even ſuppo- 
ſing you to have no other Reaſon than your 
* Obſervation that a contrary Temper prevail'd, 
How much is this Reaton inforced, how - 
much more do you deferve the Acknowledg- 
ments of every honeſt Man, if it is become 
evident not only that a ſupine Temper, con- 
trary to the Activity of is Spirit had pre- 
yail'd; but that a contrary Spirit hath been 
"raiſed and that Principles, deſttuctive of all 
Liberty, and particularly adapted to deſtroy 
that of the Byitiſb Government, are avow'd, 
taught and propagated? If I pronounced too 
haſtily, in my ſecond Letter, that the Mas 
vb, pull d off, ſurely. we may now ſay, upon 
Knowledge, not Belief, that the Mask is fal. 
len off from your Adverſaries, in the Scuffle. 
I ſhall not repeat what is faid in your Diſ- 
courſes, nor add any Thing to them. You 
have there quoted the Docfrines of Slavery. 
You have ſhew'd the direct and indirect Fen- 
dency of them all; and you have remark'd 
that ome of them have been taught even by 
thoſe, who have in the ſame Breath bd. 
the ee of e. N unn leſs or 
| ore 
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re Wan a conſtant and vigorous Oppoſition, 
of which you have ſet us the Example, will 
be able to ſtop the Progreſs of thole pernicious 
Dactrines. The Principles, which King 


James the firſt eſtabliſh'd, were not more ab- 


| ſurd than Thee. Their Tendency was more 
Obvious; but, for that Reaſon, they were 
leis dangerous. If thoſe Pr inciples prevail'd 


very far by Time and Fncouragement, and 


bad like to have prevail'd farther ; why ſhould 
not theſe have the fame, or greater Succeſs ? 


It may be fa! d, perhaps, that the Authority af 


the. Crown help d the Progreſs of the former, 
which is not our preſent Caje. To this Piſtinc- 


tion I ſhall ſubmit very readily; but if zheſe 


Principles have gain'd ſome Ground already 


(and that they have gain'd ſome cannot be de- 


ny d) without is Authority to inforce them; 

is there not Reaſon. to fear that they may gain 
more, and 1s not every Degree they gain a 
Degree more of Danger, to this Conſtitution 


of Government ? Surely, Sir, there can re- 


main no Doubt in the Bra of any Man, 


who hath given the leaſt Attention to the 


Diſputes between you and your Adverſaries, 


whether they or you are on the Side of Li- 
berty ; and therefore it is an Aggravation of 


their Guilt, that they have endeavour'd to 
make your WW, ritings paſs for an Oppoſition to 


the preſent happy Ejtabhſhment, and their 
Cauſe for that of the Crown. You and J. 


have ſufficiently declared ourſelves, and an- 
| werd them, on . firſt Head. If they 


had 
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had been able to produce an Inſtance, where, 
departing from your Subje#, you had given 

occaſion to draw any edious Parallel, the In- 
tention of drawing ſuch a Parallel might, 


With ſome Colour, have been imputed to yu: 


but ſince they have not been able to do this, 
and have been dety'd to do it, the Reproach 
and Infamy of making j/ucb Parallels, as well 
as the ſcandalous Immorality of imputing 
them to others, mult lye at their Door. Let 
us fee how welt their Pretenſions are ſup- 
ported on the /econd Head, and whether we 
cannot prove, without any forced Conſtruc- 
tions of their Words, or arbitrary Interpreta- 
tions of their. Meaning, that the open and ſe- 
cret Abettors of hee IWriters are either Ene- 
mies of the preſent Eflabliſhment, or have 
ſome private Intereſt more at Heart than 
the true Intereſt of this Efiabliſiment. 
This Ejtabliſhment is founded on the Prin- 
ciples of Liberty; on the very eo: you 
have maintain'd. It was made by the People 
of Great Britain, to ſecure the Poſſeffon of 
their Liberty, as well as their Religion. Had 
contrary Principles prevaiF'd; either thoſe, 
which tend to ſubvert the Conſtitution, by 
raiſing Prerogative, and which were. july 
objected to ſome of the Tories formerly; © 
thoſe, which tend to ſubvert it, by Ws. 


mining Liberty, and which are as juſtly ob- 


jected to ſome of the Whigs now; this Efla- 
blifhment could never have been made. Who 
are Enemies and who are Friends therefore to 


e 
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public Liberty and to the preſent EBabliſh- 
ment? Are vou their Enemy, who detend not 
only the general Principles of Liberty, but 
the particular Principles and the particular 
Ends, on which and for which this Eftabliſh- 
ment was made? Are your Adverſaries Friends 
to either, when they only ſeem to admit 
ſome general Notions of Liberty, that they 
may promote with greater Effect, on particu- 
lar Occaſions, the Doctrines of Slavery; and 
when they endeavour to deſtroy the Princi- 
ples and to defeat the Ends of the preſent 


5 Eſtabliſbment! ? The Revolution and the Ads 


of Settlement have ſecured us againſt the Din 
gers, which were formerly apprehended from 
Prerogative. To what Purpoſe are Meaſures 
and Principles of Policy daily pleaded for, 
which would expoſe us to greater Dangers 
than Zheſe? Why are ſuch inceſſant Pains 
taken to ſhew by what Means Liberty may 
be undermined and our Conſtitution deſtroy'd. 
even nov, after all we have done and all we 
have ſuffer d to ſccure one, and to improve the 
other? I ſhall not give particular Anſwers to 
theſe Queſtions; nor offer to aſſign the pri- 
vate Intereſt, which the Perſons, who are 
guilty of this, may have at Heart; for I 
will, upon no Occaſion, even ſeem to follow 
the Example of your Adverſaries; nor pre- 
ſume to deliver my Suſpicions; though real 
and well- grounded, as the Intentions of other 
Men. This alone I will repeat; that they, 
who argue and hire others to argue in this 


Manner, 


two are interwoven. together, though it be 
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Manner, do in Fact promote ſome Intercit A 
which is repugnant to the Ends, for which 
the People of this Nation eſtablith'd the Pro. 
teſtant Succeſſion and the preſent Settlement of 
the Crown. They have not yet attack'd the 
Religion, but they maniteſtly attack the Li- 

berty of their Country; and as much as theſe 


true that whenever our Religion is in Danger, 5 
our civil Liberty muſt be fo likewiſe; yet it 
is as true that Religion may be lafe and civil 
Liberty in Danger. 

1 have nothing more to add upon this 
Head, before I proceed to that, which ſhall 
conclude my Letter, except my Deſires that 
you will perſiſt, and my Hopes that you will 
ſucceed in the Cauje you have undertaken; .. 
the Cauſe of your Country; the Cauſe of 
Truth and of 1 The Means you em- 
ploy are thoſe of Argument and Perſuaſion ; 

the lawful, and the ſole lawtul Means, which 
can be employ d to rouze an indolent, to in- 
form a deceived, to reclaim a Corrupt, or to 
reconcile a divided People. Let the Factious 
continue to aſſert, as they have already 
the Impudence and the Folly to do, in one 
of their iniſterial Pamphlets, that the Faults 
they are pleaſed to aicribe to the People of 
Great Britain * render an ARMY neceſſary. 
"Inſtead of endeavouring to perſuade and to 


. See Some Obſers ations on the Pa State of Affair. | 
| ö 5 win, 
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doin, let them endeavour to force and corrupt 
their Countrymen. The Spirit of Liberty 
abhors ſuch Means, and the Caſe of Liberty 
would be diſhonour d by them. If this Na- 
tion was as corrupt and depraved as it is ſaid 
to be by 7ho/ſe, who do their utmoſt to cor- 
rupt and deprave it; if our Country was in that 
dleclining State, and the Freedom of our Go- 
vernment as near its Period as they affirm, 
there would remain no Part for any honeſt 
Man to take except that of ſitting filently - 
down and periſhing in the common Ship- 
wreck ; but ſurely this is not yet our Cale, 
nor will it become our Caſe, unleſs we are 
Induced to believe it ſo; unleſs we make our 
Ruin irretrievable by ſtruggling no longer 
againſt it. There are Men, many we think, 
who have not bow'd the Knee to Baal, nor 
| worſhip'd the brazen Image. We may there- 
fore hope that there is ſtill a Bleſſing in Store 
for us. In all Events, Mr. D' Anvers, you 
are ſure of one Advantage, which no Violence, 
no Injuſtice can take from you ; the inward 
Satisfaction of having ſerved your Country, to 
the utmoſt of your Power, by thoſe /awful! 
Means, which the Conſtitution of its Govern= 
ment allows, and by no others. 
If I hear in that Retreat, to which Age, the 
Circumſtances of Fortune and, above all, the 
Temper of my Mind determine me, that you 
| ſucceed, I ſhall rejoice in the common Joy. 
If1 hear that you fail, my Concern for you 
wall be loſt in the common Calamity. 5 
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or later, prevail againſt him. 


r 1 on the 


The Article, with which I propoſe tn Cone 


| clude my Letter, is of ſuch a Nature that I 


cannot omit it, on. this Occaſion, with any 


Regard to Truth, juſtice, Honour and the 
Sentiments of a moſt reaſonable Indignation. 
The Writers, who are employ'd againſt you, 
have received, with an unlimited Commiſ— 
Gon to rail, particular Inſtructions to direct 


their Billinſ ate chiefly at two Gentlemen, | 
The Art of blackening Characters, by pri- 

vate Cloſet Whiſpers, hath been always prac- 
tiſed, when Power. and Confidence have 
been given to the Inſolent and the Baſe. Per- 
haps, it may have been thought proper, at. 


this Time, to confirm the Effect of ſuch In- 


ſinuations by an Eccho from the Preſs; and 
to prevent a general national Clamour from 
ſounding in /ome Ears, by raiſing an artificial 


Clamour round about them; but whatever 
the Deſign may have been, fare I am that this 


Strain of Malice could not 3 been employ' d 
againſt Men, who value it leſs, or who hold 


in greater Contempt both the Contrivance 


and the Contrivers. This they may do, be- 
cauſe they are falſely and maliciouſly accu- 
ſed; but he, who is the Object of a juſt 


| Clamour and of national Hatred, and who 


cannot turn his Eyes on himſelf, without 
confeſſing to himſelf that he is a principal 
Cauſe of the Grievances of his Country, muſt 
tremble at a Clamour, which he knows ought, 
and which he hath Reaſon to fear will, ſooner 


The 
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The Calumny againſt ene of the Gentle- 
men, mention'd above, is confined to w 

1 1 that he hath left bis Friends and 
Party and that he is, urged 7o oppoſe the 
Miniſter by the Stings of eee e 
How ridiculous is the Charge, and on whom 
can ſuch Stuff impoſe? Hath he changed 
his Notions of Right and Wrong! in Matters 
of Government? Hath he renounced the 
Principles of good Policy, which he formerly 
profeis'd? His greateſt Enemy is defy'd to 
ſhew that he bath; and yet unleſs this can 

be ſhewn, nothing can be more impertinent, 
or more filly than the Imputation of leaving 
his Friends and Party. If he purſues the 


| fame general Principles of Conduct, with 


which he firſt ſet out, and is in Oppoſition 
| now to ſome few of thoſe, with whom he 
concurr'd then, they have left him, becauſe 
they have left 'the Principles they profeſs'd. 
He "left neither, For Inſtance, he 3 


- againſt public Prefuſion and private Co 


- tzon, He combats both with a conſtant th 
flexibility, which might have done Honour 
to a Roman Citigen, in the beſt Times of 
that Commonwealth. Hath he left his 
Friends in doing this? No; they, who op- 
poſe bim in it, have left both him and Vir- 

tue; and ſuch Men, though they have ſome- 


times had the Honour to concur with him, 


could never be his Friends. 
ls the latter Part of the Charge better 
© founded? Is it not a manifeſt begging of the 

| = | Queſtion, 
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Queſtion, and abegging of it on the leaſt pro- 
bable Side? He aſſiſted a Miniſter to riſe to 


Power. He oppoſes this Miniſter in Power. 
Ergo, Sp1ght and Reſentment are his Mctives. 


May not the Abuſe, which he apprehends 


this Miniſter makes of his Power, may not 


Meaſures, which he fears are wicked. knows 


are weak, and ſees obſtinately purſued, be. 


his est May not dangerous Ambition, 
inſatiable Avarice and inſolent Behaviour be 
his Provocations? May not /s Gentleman 
think himſelf the more obliged to contribute 


to this Miniſter's Fall, for having contributed 
ſo much to his Elewuion i Let me aſk far- 


ther, whom we ſhall ſooneſt ſuſpect to have 


been actuated by Sentiments of private In- 


tereſt; the Perſon accuſed, or his Accuſer ? 
Wheje Circumſtances moſt demanded, whoſe = 
Family moſt required an Increaſe of Wealth 
and Fortune; thoſe of the Accuſed, | 


_ thoſe of the Accuſer? Who bath gien 


greater Proofs of Avarice to gather and Pro- 


fuſion to ſquander; the Accuſed, or the Ac- 


cuſer? In whom have we ſeen ſtronger Evi- 

dences of that vindidive Temper, which : 
_ prompts to perſonal Spight and Reſentment ;. 
in the Accuſed, or the Accuſer? If we may 


form any Judgment of the Gentleman ac- 


cuſed, there is not the leaſt Colour of Rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe that his Oppoſition proceeds 
from a Spirit of Ambition, or a Deſign of 
puſhing himſelf into the Adminiſtration. He 


| hath already — two very con derable 


uw 


ſcandalous; for, in this Caſe, the Slanderers 
take an ungenerous and mean Advantage, 
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ene, in the State; one of which he 


: voluntarily laid down, as by his Conduct in 


Parliament, againſt ſome Meaſures of the 


Court, he forced the Miniſters to take the 
other away, having behaved with unſpotted 
Integrity in 5; and if I am rightly in- 


form'd of his Reſolution by thoſe, who 


ſeem to know him. very well, it will hardly 


be ever in the Power of the greateſt Man 


in England, or of the beſt Friend he has in 
the World, to perſua, de him to accept of a 
bird. ne is an Ambition, with which 


theſe Spreaders of Calumny and their Maſters 
are intirely unacquainted ; the Ambition of 


doing good and the receiving the Reward in 


Fame. He, who hath this Ambition, can 


never be diſappointed in the other ; and 11 
any Man, in our Age and Country, h th Rea- 
ſon to be ſatisfy'd "with his Succeſs in the 

- Pur fait of this Ambition, it is the Gentleman, 


of whom we ſpeak. 
Whenever the Defamation, hk hath 


been display d againſt the other Gentleman is 
examined with the leaſt Knowledge of Facts, 


or the leaſt Impartiality of Judgment, it will 
appear equally falſe, and gs ſtill more 


which they "have. not: other; the Ad- 
vantage, which his fingular Suan gives 


them. 8 3 hey, who would have declined a 


Conteſt with him, whiltt he was in a Con- 


1 dition 
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dition to anſwer for himſelf, have not bluſh's 
to declaim againſt him in another Condition. 


They have experienced, in his Caſe, that the 


_ unfortunate are not friendleſs. They may 
live, perhaps, to experience, in heir own, 


that the guilty are ſo. Another Advantage, 


which Zheſe Slanderers take againſt this Gen- 


tleman, ariſes from the various Scenes of 


Life, through which he hath. paſs'd ; ſome 


diſtant in Place; ſome ſecret in their Nature. 
Here Calumny hath more Room to aſſert, 


and Innocence leſs Opportunity to defend. 


Common Honeſty, in ſome Caſes, and even 
Decency, in others, ſhut the Mouth of the 


Man, who carries theſe Qualities about him; 


and even more in his cwn Cauſe than in that 
of another Perſon; but Calumny is ſubje& to 
none of theſe Controuls; and we ſpeak on 
our own Knowledge, when we affirm that, 
in the preſent Caſe, the falſe Imputations, 
which the Accuſers bring, are ſcreen'd from 


_ abſolute Detection by nothing but the Ho- 


nour of the Accuſed. 
Let us take Notice of ſome of the Crimes, 
(for Crimes and heinous Crimes they would 


be, if the Facts were, in any Degree, true) : 
which are laid to the Charge of this Gentle 


man. 


His ud and Treachery to the "OR 
Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of Godol- 


1 ſtand firſt in the Roll. I believe no 


an acknowledges more ſincerely than he 


the - 
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the ſuperior Merit of theſe wo illuſtrious 
Men, or wiſhes more ardently that they were 
now alive, and had the Conduct of the Af, 
fairs of Gomes Britain; but I know no Ob- 


lization of Gratitude or Honour, which he 


lay under to continue in their Adminiſtra- 
tion, when the Meaſures of it were alter'd. 

They might have, Reaſons, perhaps good 
Reaſons, for altering their Meaſures. He 
could have none in Point of Honour, what- 
ever he might have had in Point of Intereſt, 

for complying with that Alteration. Some 
of the Enemies of this Gentleman came into 
the World on /uch a Foot, that they might 
think it Preferment to be the Cr eatures of 
any Men in Power, He, who came into it 
upon another Foot, was the Friend, but not 
the Creature of theſe great Men, and he 


hath had the Satisfaction of proving himſelf 


ſuch on different Occaſions and without 
Oſtentation, at leaſt to one of them, at a 


Time, when the Creatures of great Men uſual- 


ly renounce them; at a Time, when they 
could do him neither good nor hurt. That 


he came to Court, on the Call of the late 


Queen, in oppoſition to them, and exerted 


himſelf in her Service, when they ſerved 
her no longer, will not be objected to him 


by any Man, who thinks more Allegiance 
due to the Prince than to the Miniſter. If 
the preſent Miniſter hath a Mind to avow a 
r , he hath my Conſent; but 
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then let thoſe, who engage with him, re- 

member on what Terms they engage. On 
the ſame falſe Principle is another Accuſati- 
on brought. This Gentleman had no Patron, 


or Patroneſs, but the late Queen. He nei- 


ther projected, nor procured the Diſgrace 'of © 
her /aft Miniſter, nor knew that it was re- 
ſoved, whatever he might ſuſpect, till he 
| heard from herſelf that it was ſo. Much 
more might be ſaid on this Article; but we 
chuſe to paſs it over for many Reaſons and, - 
among others, for this; that whilſt we de- 
fend the Tiving, we are unwilling to fay an 
Thing, which might be drawn by zhe/e Slan- * 
derers into an Inſult on the dead. . 

The laſt Charge of Ingratitude, brought : 
againſt this Gentleman, is hard to be an- 


ſwer d ſeriouſly. Thus much however ball | 


be faid truly and ſeriouſly. He acknowledges, 
with the deepeſt Senſe of Gratitude poſſible, 


the Clemency and Goodneſs of his late Mas 
jeſiy; but ſure he hath Reaſon, if ever Man 


| had Reaſon, to diſclaim all Obligation to 
the Min fer. The Mercy of the late King 
was extended to him unaſk'd and unearn'd. 
What follow'd many Years afterwards, in 
Part of his Majeſty's gracious Intentions, was 


due ſolely to the King. That mey were . 
not fulfill'd, was due ſolely to the Miniſter. 85 


His Ambition, his cauſeleſs Jealouſy and pri- 
vate Intereſt continued a ſort of Proſcription, : 
with much wn, to the Perſon concern'd, 


and. 
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and little Regard to the Declarations, which 
his royal Maſter had been Pw ſo f frequent- 
ly to make. | 
That this gan was engaged in the 
Cauſe of the Pretender, is ire. That he 
_ ſerved him unfaithfully, is falſe. He never 
enter'd int) theſe Engagements, or any Com- 
merce with him, till he had been attainted, 
and cut off Con the Body of his Majeſty's 
Subjects. He never had any Commerce, ei- 
ther dir & or indirect, which was incon- 
ſiſtent with. zhe/e Engagements, whilſt he 


continued in them; and fince be was out 


..of them he hath had no Commerce, ei- 
ther dice or indirect, in Favour of that 
Cauſe. On ſuch: an Occation as this it 1s 
decent, not arrogant to challenge all Man- 
kind. I do it therefore. in the Behalf of 
this Gentleman, to produce one ſingle Proof, 
in Contradiction of any one of theſe ge- 

neral Atfirmations. For the Truth of ſome, 

I may appeal even to thoſe, who have been 
in the Service of his late, and are in that 


. of his preſent Majeſty ; and particularly to 


a noble Lord, who by the Poſt he was in, 


when moſt of theſe Tranſactions pals'd, mult 
have had: the beſt Opportunities of knowing 
the Truth of them, and by whoſe Peſ- 
timony I am willing that the Gentleman 
IJ defend ſhould ſtand or fall; a Deciſion 
to which, I am ſure, he will himſelf be 
ready to fabmit his Life and, what is more, 
his Honour, : 


I po” L 
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I make you no Excuſe for the Length of 
my Letter. The Juſtice T have done, or en- 
deavour'd to do, to thoſe, who have been 
vilely calumniated, and particularly on the 


Occaſion of your W ritings and of mine, will 
be a ſufficient Excuſe of elf, 


15 am, SI R, Sc. 
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